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OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acts as 


Executor, Trustee 
and Agent 


| 


You are invited to send for booklets 
and to confer with the officers of 
~ the company 


17 Court Sr. 
§2 Tempie Puace 222 Bortston Sr. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Conveyancers Citle Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. BownpitTcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown ROGER BLANEY, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 




















Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
TRUSTEES 

CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 

JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 

GEORGE G. BRADFORD RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


GEORGE C. LEE 


OFFICERS 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD STEPHEN F. WADSWORTH 
Manager Sub-Manager 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 
Modern Vaults at 50 State St. 














Are You 
Going Abroad ? 





If so, you will find our World 
Letter of Credit a safe and con- 
venient form in which to carry 
your funds. Let us help you ob- 
tain your passport, secure your 
steamship accommodations, and 
arrange your tour. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
Established 1831 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Arches Archers 


C@é LOTHIN IN INGE D 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
Telephone Beach 4743 


Flannels, Linen, Silk for Summer 


We have issued a colored map of part of New York City which will be sent 


to anyone mentioning Harvarp GrabuaTEs’ Macazine 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
AUDRAIN BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING 
220 Bettevue Avenue County Roaod 
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1925 STYLES 








Amoskeag Fabrics 

















have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams StapleGinghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Crash Toweling 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 


Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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Estabrook & Co. 


Founded 1851 





Investments 
and 
Financial Service 


15 State Street 
Boston 


24 Broad Street 
New York 
























Hartford New Bedford 


Providence 





Springfield 


























~MANTER HALL SCHOOL 


THE FAMOUS OLD NOLEN SCHOOL 


With the same Staff of Tutors. Renamed according to its new Location 
| School founded in 1866 by William Whiting Nolen, A.M., familiarly known to 
undergraduates as ‘‘ The Widow’’ 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


The instructors include the following Harvard Graduates, no one of whom has taught in the 
school less than twenty years: Charles A. Hobbs, A.M., Hollis Webster, A.M., 
J. Rowe Webster, A.B. 


Each of the following has had upwards of ten years’ experience in college preparatory work: 
John C. Hall, B.S., Ralph H. Houser, A.M., Charles H. Mergendahl, Ed.M., James 
A. Reeves, A.B., Frank A. Sheldon, A.B., Charles M. Underwood, Ph.D. 





For catalog and full information address: 


| THE SECRETARY, P.O. BOX 1, 
| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


43d year opens Sept. 28, 1925. Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


WILLARD REED, ’91. 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 














53 STATE STREET 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS BOSTON 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 














































— ce HINCKLEY & WOODS 
VOICE RESTORATION and INSURANCE FIRE 
DEVELOPMENT 40 BROADST LIABIL- 


ITY, AUTO- 
MOBILE, BUR- 
GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 


SAU MNIULIUAUUUUOUUOOUUUUNEUUUUUUCEUUUUUUUAUUAUEAA AEE 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


MAY SLEEPER-RUGGLES BOSTON 


Instructor of Voice, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


54 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





























lit 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 


ML ‘PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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: ITH seven well equipped offices located 1n important 
financial centers of the country, an extensive private 
{ . . : . . e 
wire system reaching all markets, memberships in the prin- 
‘ cipal security exchanges, and an efficient and courteous organ- 
ization, theinvestment and commission house of Hornblower 
& Weeks offers its unexcelled facilities developed through 
37 years of business, to individuals, trustees and corporations 
seeking the services of a reliable investment house. 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you a 
copy of «Ilow We Ain Inxvestors,’’ which out- 


lines our comprehensive investment services. 





T aw) ia 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

BOSTON Established in 1888 NEW YORK 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 

Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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FOR MORE THAN 7/5 YEARS 


American travelers have carried our 


LETTER of CREDIT 


far and wide throughout the civilized world 


Consequently to-day it is a document 
familiar to. bankers everywhere, and the 
holder is assured of courteous and inter- 
ested attention at all stages of his journey. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


New York 60 State St., BOSTON Philadelphia 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Office for Travelers: 123 PALL MALL 
LONDON, S.W. 
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EXPENDED FOR GROWING UTILITIES 


$100,000,008 a Year Backed by 
Stone & Webster Experience 


Pioneers for 35 Years 





UBLIC UTILITIES are successfully 
meeting a huge and fast-growing 
demand for electric light, power and 
transportation. Practically as old as 
the industry itself, the Stone & 
Webster organization has kept even 

pace with the extraordinary expansion of the 

utilities for thirty-five years. 





Expenditures $100,000,000 Yearly 


Over $100,000,000 yearly is expended through 
the Stone & Webster organization for public utilities 
construction, maintenance and operation. These 
activities extend into nearly every.important state. 
The home office directing the financing, construc- 
tion and operation of properties numbers 1500 
people and occupies three acres of offices. 





Operating Managers for 60 Companies 





Stone & Webster provides operating manage- 
ment for sixty separate public utility corporations. 
The record of these properties is an accurate 
measure of Stone & Webster operating, engineer- 


ing and financial skill. 


During the war the strength and soundness ot 
the utilities was severely tested. The Stone & 
Webster companies achieved notable results in 
maintaining both their physical condition and 
their record of dividends. 


The Charles A. Coffin Medal—awarded to the 


company contributing most to the development . 


of electric transportation—was won last year by a 


Stone & Webster property. 


Stone & Webster service is in demand the 
country over. These facts show its value. 


Construction 2!4 Million Horse Power 
Reports on $5,500,000,000 








Stone & Webster has examined and appraised 
properties to the total value of five and one-half 
billion dollars, including many of the country’s 
foremost public utilities. 


Its construction of power stations aggregates 
2,250,000 horse power. The systems fed wholly 
or in part by these stations serve a population of 
15,000,000—twice the population of New England. 
This includes 7,000,000 served by systems receiv- 
ing power from Stone & Webster-built hydro- 
electric plants. 


Power construction. work in progress is a half 
million horse power. Three-quarters is for old 
customers who have learned that Stone & Webster- 
built stations pay dividends. Thi: is because of 
the economy for which they are famous, and also 
because Stone & Webster knowledge based on act- 
ual experience of operating sixty widely-distributed 
utilities is available for extending old systems or 
planning new ones. 


For Investors 


The Securities Department of Stone & Webster 
rounds out and completes the organization’s intimate 
contact with the public utilities industry. Through 
its operations in financing properties and handling 
their securities it provides thousands of individuals 
and institutions with favorable opportunities to in- 
vest their funds in electric light, power and trans- 
portaticn—fundamental necessities of modern life. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK: 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Holbrook Bldg. 





CHICAGO: 38 South Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON: 147 Milk Street 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, Boston 

















Harvard Dental School 


Fifty-seventh academic year begins September 28, 1925. 





Four year course, leading to degree of D.M.D., includes all branches 
of Dentistry. 


Equipment modern and complete. Unlimited clinic. 


Entrance requirement one year of college work, covering prescribed 
subjects. 


Beginning in September, 1926, two years of work in a college of liberal 
arts or science will be the minimum requirement. 
For full information address, 
Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean Longwood Ave., Boston 





Law School of Harvard Antbersity 


ae _ ee 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1925 on Monday, September 28. 
For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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School 


DeWitt-Clinfon 8°. 


A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 





Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity for 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 


For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 


JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 





ADIRONDACK FLORIDA 
A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom 


FALL and SPRING 


In the Adirondacks at Onchiota, New York 


Winter TERM 


Coconut Grove, Florida 


A few additional boys will be accepted for the 
fall term in the Adirondacks 


L. H. Somegrs, Yale ’03 


Oncuiota, Frankiin County, New York 








~ ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method 


High Record of Efficiency in College Entrance Examinations. 
j One master to every four boys. 
Classes limited to five. 


Organized Athletics Field, Gymnasium and 
Track Sports under well-known coaches. 
Boys accepted any time vacancies occur 
Write for Catalog or Information 
A. G. SHERIFF, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut 
Fifteen miles north of New Haven 


WILLISTON 


c=) A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
4 A Modern School onan Old Foundation 


Sturdy New England Ideals 

Of Scholarship and Character 
With a Record of Sound Achievement 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
tJ Rates from $560 to $950. a ye 
‘ g Catalog. Illustrated Booklet on reguest. 


ar 





ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
eds EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 7 





College Preparation 


Thorough Preparation for College Board Examinations. 
One year intensive course for High School Graduates. 


Graduate Courses 
Homemaking, Secretarial, Art 
Two Years of Advanced Work for High School Graduates 


Equipment unusually complete and attractive. Five buildings. On an 
elevation facing Fort Hill Park which commands a view of the Con 
cord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire. 


For illustrated catalogue address the Principal 


Miss Orive Sewatt Parsons, Lowett, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
The Higher Education of YYungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 


ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art, EXPRESSION, HousEHOLD ARTS 


125 th Ann iversary in 1g2f 


miss MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
P>ADFORD. MASSACHUSETTS 





The STORM_KING Schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Cornwall-on-Hudson New York 





NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smfth College 


Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for 
fall Examinations or for make-up work 
begins August Ist 


Faculty all Spectalists fn College Preparation 


mv fea Three Buildings. On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College 
Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. Whitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Gpen School 


Jor Catalog and Silastrated Booklet eddress 
The Secretary - Mrs. V. N Lucia, Northampton, MassachuseRe 
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CLARK SCHOOL 


HANOVER, N.H. 

Seat of Dartmouth College 
Prepares for Dartmouth and Other Colleges 
Certificate Privilege 
Special Summer Session 


Enrollinent limited to 60 Boys 


Major Sports: Baseball, Football, Basketball and 
Sking. Also opportunity for Golf and Tennis 


Send for Special Catalog V 
CLIFFORD PEASE CLARK, Director 
Box 3, Hanover, N.H. 








TEMESCAL 
A stirring novel of 
Modern Mexico by 


H. H. KNIBBS 


c 


has been acclaimed as “fone of the 
best Mexican stories ever written”’ 
$2.00 at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 











WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
15 Miles from Hartford 


Summer and Winter Schools 


RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 

















AMERICA’S NEED FOR 
EDUCATION 
AND 
Other Educational Addresses 
By 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


©\ Noes 
~ 


ide Educational Monographs 


8O cents 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 




















LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


56-58 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
hewspapers and pe riodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
matter for Public Men, 


Lawyers, 


them to order 
Officials, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 


Financiers, {eformers, 


Insurance, 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 


that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS in NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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[Local and Suburban 
Service 
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NOTABLE 
BOOKS 





EDWARD 
EVERETT: 
Orator and Statesman 
Paul Revere Frothingham 
«Tt is diffic 


American history 
In turn he 


ult to pick out,a man in 
whose career was so dis- 
tinguished. was clergyman, 
professor of Greek Literature, congress- 
man, Governor, minister 
St. James, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Secretary of State, United 
Senator, and finally Lincoln presidential 


States 


elector in 1864. 
<A fine bi 

: Z 
on Everett’s pri 
of Harvard are colorful and entertaining, 


ygraphy. . 


. . The chapters 


stessorship and presidency 


: § . s 4 
and the picture they give of the college of 


that day 1s ¢€ xceeding y eniuvening, 
— Boston Transcript. 


$6.00 





at the Court of 


HENRY CABOT 
LODGE 


Bishop Lawrence 


A boyhood friend, a college mate, and 
a lifetime intimate of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Bishop Lawrence is uniquely fitted to 
write this -biographical sketch, which illu- 
is activities 


minates all the wide range of his 


in politics and letters. From his earliest 
political successes to the post-war struggles 
of the Senate, Bishop Lawrence explains 
the attitude of his friend on the questions 


that confronted him. 


<«¢4 book of critical judgment of the 
d_ his 
given a complete portrait of Henry Cabot 


man an work. ... The reader is 


St.7§ 








Editorial 
Writing 
Ethics, Policy 
Practice 
M. LYLE 
SPENCER 
University of 
Washington 


A practical guide for be- 
ginners who wish to learn 
how to write editorials, and 
for experienced editors who 
wish to make their editorials 


more effective. $2.00 





Sociology and 
Social Problems 
WALTER G. 
BEACH 
Stanford University 
oy oe 


interest of the non-specialist 


author the 


by a happy mingling of con- 
crete, illustrative facts with 
analysis and theory. Per- 


vading the whole is a fine 
spirit, singularly free from 
prejudice, that would lead 
the reader to a strong con- 
structive interest in human 


betterment. $2.25 





Labor 
Problems 
A Book of Materials 
for their Study 
EDGAR S. 
FURNISS 
Yale University 


book covers as 
} 


study, 


This 


progressive 


a 
based on 
readings from authorities in 
the various technical phases 
of the subject, the entire 
field of the labor problem. 


In press. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Summer Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
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Stage directions for this scene from William Vaughn Moody’s play, ‘The Great 
Divide,” call for a woman’s muffled scream, a pistol shot, and the crash of break- 


ing furniture. The microphone on the right sends them all to your home. 


An Exciting Evening 


WGY, at Schenectady, KOA, 
at Denver, and KGO, at 
Oakland, are the broadcasting: 
stations of the General Electric 
Company. Each, at times, is 
e@ concert hall, a lecture room, 
a news bureau, or a place of 
worship. 





If you are interested to learn 
more about what electricity is 
doing, write for Reprint No. 
AR 391 containing a complete 
set of these advertisements, 


Here are four of the WGY 
Players (the world’s first 
radio dramatic company) at 
a thrilling climax that almost 
turns sound into sight. 


Tune in, some evening, on 
one of their productions. 
You will be surprised to find 
how readily your imagination 
will supply stage and setting. 





$5-12FB 





1 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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Naval History of the World War 


The Stress of Sea-Power 1915-16 
By Thomas G. Frothingham, Captain U.S. R. 


Compiled like the first volume of this series from data provided by the Historical Section 
of the United States Navy, this book continues Capt. Frothingham’s interesting account 
of the naval side of the World War. Itis particularly important because ofits story of the 
Battle of Jutland, now the subject of much controversy in England. David Hannay, the 
well-known British historian, writes to the author, “As regards the Jutland battle, I feel 
convinced that there is nothing to be learnt that is not contained in your book.” The 
volume contains nine maps, especially arranged for ease of consultation, $3.75 a copy 


ee 
The Death of Christopher Marlowe 
By J. Leslie Hotson 


Who killed Kit Marlowe? The final answer to the question which has baffled generations 
of readers of Elizabethan drama is contained in this book. His discovery of the inquest 
taken more than three centuries ago by the Coroner of the Queen’s Household, upon view 
of the body of Christopher Marlowe, “lying dead and slain at Deptford,” has enabled 
Dr. Hotson to present for the first time the circumstantial story of the poet’s obscure end. 
Each vivid detail of the fatal quarrel is drawn from the testimony of eye witnesses. The 
typography of the book has been in the care of the Nonesuch Press, London. $3.00 a copy 
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Folk-Songs of the South The Permanent Court of Inter- 
Edited by John H. Cox national Justice. By M.O. Hudson 
“Little glimpses into the life of the past y “Tt will be a long time before a better book 
that are of peculiar poignancy.” —Columbia J} is written on the World Court. To read 
(S. C.) Record. “A priceless storehouse of z this book leaves the reader in no doubt as 
fascinating folk-songs.” — Philadelphia } to the history of the World Court and its 
$5.00 { functions.” — Edward W. Bok. $4.c0 
j ors 

Men and Policies 
‘By Elihu Root 


“The volume is of wide and permanent in- 
terest. There is much in it to enable the 
American people to understand better the 


Ledger. Illustrations and music. 
Religious Thought of the Grecks 
‘By Clifford H. Moore 

A second, revised edition of this authcrita- ¢ 
tive work that traces the history of religious ¢ 
ideas in the ancient world from Homer to ¥ 














the triumph of Christianity. $4.00 
weY 

Immortality in Post-Kantian 

Idealism. “By E. S. Brightman 


Interprets the beliefs of early nineteenth | 
century idealistic philosophers about hu- } 
man immortality, and considers the signifi- } 


cance of those beliefs for modern thought. 


The Ingersoll Lecture for 1925. $1.00 


Y 





wane 


Changing Ireland 
; ‘By Norreys J. O’Conor 


' generation in which Mr. Root has been a 
1 commanding figure.” —Boston Herald. $5.00 


CRY 


Literary studies in the backgrounds of the 
Irish Free State, with many quotations from 
recent and contemporary authors so that 
the book is in many ways a delightful an- 
thology of current Irish literature. $2.50 
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OUR NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 
Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, the Legislature of Massachusetts : 
chartered the New England Mutual. This Company has the oldest 3 
Charter now existing. : 
The granting of this Charter, on the application of Judge Willard ? 


Phillips, Harv., 1810; Hon. LL.D., 1853, our Founder and First Presi- 
dent, and his four Associates, had a vast significance, for it marked the 
introduction of a New Idea in American Life Insurance. 


It cleared the way for the growth of Life Insurance to an importance 
whose ultimate scope even we can scarcely grasp. 


That Idea Was Mutuality 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Round the World Crui 
Sailing on October 10, 1925, the Raymond-Whitcomb cruise will 
follow a course of 38,000 miles, visiting all six continents and includ- 
ing in its itinerary more ports and inland cities than any other cruise 


—it is a cruise on which all others might well be modelled. 

To the countries usually visited—Japan, China, Java, India, the 
Philippines—Raymond-Whitcombhas added one whole quarter of the 
Eastern World—Australia, New Guinea, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
Our cruise-ship—S.S. ‘‘Carinthia”’ (20,000 tons) —is the best ship ever 
to make such avoyage. She has 115 single rooms, 77 rooms connect- 
ing with private bath and hot and cold water in every room; gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, squash court and elevators. Rates $2,000 & up. 


Winter Mediterranean Cruise 
January 28, 1926 


Spring Mediterranean Cruise 


we 





Pe April 3, 1926 
a oe West Indies Cruises 
vor January 30 and February 25, 1926 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
22 Beacon Street Boston 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
By ALEXANDER FORBES, ’04 


ISHOP LAWRENCE in his book “Fifty Years” has made a 

strong case for a liberal attitude in religion. He has shown the 
folly of accepting the early chapters of Genesis as a literal account of 
the world’s origin, and the cruelty of imposing such acceptance on the 
youth as a condition of Christian faith; he has done this with clearness 
and directness which are well-nigh unanswerable. One would suppose 
there was little left to say; yet the battle still rages. The false alter- 
native is still presented: Evolution or Bible. 

To the average person who has given no study or thought to bio- 
logical or geological science, there may seem to be no cogent reason why 
he should accept any other view of the early history of the Earth and of 
the life which is found upon it than that which his forefathers held. 
The animals which he sees, — birds, fishes, insects, worms, — appear 
to him so different from his own kind that the idea of any kinship with 
them may seem to him positively grotesque. Why should he suppose 
that he has evolved from an ape or a worm, or from anything akin to 
an ape or a worm? But the biologist who looks below the surface sees 
Evolution written plainly in everything he touches. The doctor of 
medicine cannot miss it, if he opens his eyes. The anatomist, delving 
ever deeper into the details of structure, sees the kinship more and 
more clearly revealed in the common plan as he traces the architecture 
of the body down to the microscopic details of cell and nucleus. The 
farther he penetrates, the closer does he find the agreement in the plan 
of organization, — the more intimate the relationship between man 
and beast. 

In physiology the same truth stands out with even greater force. 
The function of contraction by which we move, first appearing in a 
rudimentary form in the ameba, becomes specialized higher in the 
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animal scale through the evolution of muscle fibres. These muscles, 
the engines whereby we walk and execute all our bodily movements, 
work on precisely the same principle in crayfish, insect, frog, mouse 
and man. And so it is with all the other functions, — digestion, meta- 
bolism, respiration and the coérdinating functions of the nervous 
system. The biologist of to-day could as easily be convinced that these 
fundamental similarities are due to coincidence or other cause than 
real kinship as the electrician could be persuaded that the switch on 
the wall has nothing to do with the light in the ceiling which shines 
whenever the switch is turned. One might conceivably deny the ex- 
istence of the hidden wires, and assert that the light was caused to 
shine by a supernatural power and that its observed correlation with 
the turning of the switch was pure coincidence. Or one might postulate 
a conscious being who presides over the light and causes it to shine 
when he sees the switch turned. One might even hold to this view 
after the electrician has revealed the wires connecting the light with 
the switch. Either of these views would be infinitely improbable. So 
is the view that the common plan of structure and function, marvel- 
ous in its perfect adaptation, almost infinite in its complexity of de- 
tail, should owe its identity in all the separate species of vertebrate 
animals to coincidence, or to thousands of separate acts of creative 
effort rather than to the clearly indicated agency of common an- 
cestry. 

This truth is so obvious to so many people that it would seem need- 
less to discuss it further. Why need we defend it? Cannot truth take 
care of itself? It can if given a sporting chance. Yet parsons and 
politicians are campaigning to forbid the teaching of truth about 
Nature lest it corrupt the youth and destroy faith in Nature’s God. 
An organized minority strangled Russia, and it behooves us to watch 
lest an organized minority contrive through church or legislature to 
deny our children the light won by the toil, the courage under perse- 
cution, the perseverance of the pioneers in quest of knowledge. 

Of course, there are all grades of aversion to scientific truth. At one 
extreme is the simple fundamentalist who says we mustn’t dare to be- 
lieve other than the six-day version of the creation, because the au- 
thorities have prescribed this belief for us. Then there are all shades 
of feeling and opinion from this to the artist who accepts the facts of 
evolution, yet feels that too much scientific analysis is taking the 
poetry and mystery out of life, and the vitalist who holds that though 
we can weigh a man on the scales and measure the work of his muscles 
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in dynes, yet at some point in the functioning of the living cells there 
must be a break away from the laws of physics and chemistry. There 
is a widespread feeling that science is essentially materialistic and in- 
herently antagonistic to art and religion, — to the spiritual in man. 
Science is ordinarily associated with material progress, — electric 
lights, power transmission, telephones, radio, medicines and serums, — 
things which minister to man’s bodily comfort, convenience and pro- 
sperity, but do not assist his spiritual welfare. Yet there is another 
side to science, unknown to most people, unrecognized even by many 
within the ranks of scientific men. There are, to be sure, scientists so 
cold and impersonal that a warm-blooded human being recoils from 
them as from an alien creature. There are scientists who would do 
well to know that the whole structure of science on its intellectual 
side has less real majesty than an impulse of courage or a single act of 
Christian kindness. To such men as these, in large measure, we owe 
the fact that science is generally looked on as alien to the religious 
spirit of man. But can we not show that science in its noblest phases, 
far from antagonizing, actually fosters and enriches a spirit of religion? 

Most of the discussion of science as an antagonist of religion has 
centred around evolution. The idea that man could be the descendant 
of more primitive forms of life was supposed to rob him of his dignity. 
To-day we have a far deeper penetration into man’s physical nature 
than in the days when this controversy first raged. We know that the 
protoplasm of which he is made, the dynamics of his ingestion and 
combustion of food, the contractile function of his muscles, and the 
nerve impulses by which he coérdinates their motions, — all are the 
same stuff and the same processes out of which the lives of the lower 
animals are made. Man’s kinship to them is sealed and secured by a 
thousand ties. Has this impaired his dignity? The true idealist will 
say rather it has enhanced it a hundredfold by raising it from the 
realm of material difference to that of spiritual supremacy. The 
Bible is made of paper and printer’s ink, the same materials as the 
dime novel; but what has that to do with its dignity? 

The science of embryology has unfolded much of the wonderful 
mechanism of growth from the single cell (the ovum) to the intricate 
adult organism with its countless billions of cells, each performing its 
special functizn for the good of the whole. Men have long wondered 
how this miraculous growth was directed, how the tiny round cell 
with its noncommittal cytoplasm and nucleus could carry so rich a 


freight of heredity, — the power to grow not merely into a complete 
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organism, but into one of the same species as its parents, and more 
than that, — into one resembling its parents in a host of individual 
traits distinguishing it from other individuals of the same species. 

Men once supposed that in some mysterious and invisible way the 
adult organism was all mapped out in miniature in the particles of the 
original cell. Brilliant researches have now shown that embryonic 
cells and tissues develop as they do because of the environment and 
contact with other tissues imposed upon them in the various stages of 
their development. Thus, for example, the cells which form the lens 
of the eye become a lens because they receive some kind of chemical 
stimulus from other cells which, growing out from the brain into their 
vicinity, form the retina; unless there were this chemical stimulus 
those cells would not have formed a lens, but would have developed 
into something quite different. Thus the mystery of growth is resolved 
into a series of appropriate stimuli or interactions between the grow- 
ing tissues, so arranged that their orderly sequence ultimately leads 
to the formation of a complete organism equipped to face life as an 
independent individual. It is as if a house were built without plans or 
working drawings, each workman knowing his task so well that he 
could perform it as soon as the preceding workman had prepared the 
ground, without any diagram to guide him. 

In reducing growth to a sequence of physical and chemical events 
have we really robbed it of its mystery and wonder? The invisible 
miniature map in the ovum has gone by the boards. We no longer 
look for it in a material form. But is the power that regulates growth 
any less wonderful when viewed in the light of these discoveries? Is 
it not rather made to appear more subtle and more suggestive of a 
miraculous guidance ordering the sequence of actions and reactions 
to the purposeful end? What is the nature of these chemical stimuli? 
We do not know. How, in the absence of any material representation 
in the ovum, of the prospective adult parts, is the ordered chain of 
causes and effects so prearranged as to lead unerringly to the finished 
product? “The answer to the riddle is another riddle.” The mystery 
is not dispelled; it is rather intensified. 

Turning from the problem of growth, let us consider behavior and 
its evolution. The paramecium, a microscopic animal consisting of a 
single cell, lives in fresh water where he swims about in search of food. 
A careful analysis of his behavior has shown that it consists of a 
sequence of stereotyped, machine-like responses to stimuli his en- 
vironment imposes on him. As we ascend the animal scale we find be- 
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havior and the mechanism on which it depends — the nervous system 
— becoming progressively more complex. The fish swims in search 
of food, yet he presents an immense contrast to the paramecium. In 
him thousands upon thousands of muscle fibres — each a separate 
living cell — contracting at the behest of the central nervous system, 
codperate harmoniously to produce the perfectly coérdinated motion 
of the fish, much as a great army maneuvers in orderly fashion in 
response to the varied commands of the general. The resulting 
efficiency is marvelous; the perfect teamwork among the myriad 
muscle fibres enables the fish to dart through the water with a speed 
many times that of the paramecium; it renders possible such feats of 
agility as the salmon’s leap up a waterfall. 

Yet the fish’s behavior is still mechanical and stereotyped according 
to our standards; he is a poor hand — or a poor fin — at learning to be 
wary of the bait on the hook. If we could read his thoughts we should 
probably find them too crude and inarticulate to be expressible in any 
human language, — unless by the one word “nil.” 

In the mammals, especially the more highly organized ones such as 
the dog, the elephant and the ape, we find the nervous system with its 
large and convoluted brain enormously more complex than that of 
the fish. Literally millions of nerve cells, each with elaborately 
branched fibres connecting it with a host of other nerve cells, form a 
network of staggering intricacy compared with which the greatest 
metropolitan telephone system in the world is simplicity itself. Cor- 
related with this amazing advance in structure is a prodigious increase 
in adaptability of behavior — or intelligence of action — revealing 








itself in memory, discrimination and teachability. 

Between ape and man we find, superposed on a vast structure of 
bodily kinship, the greatest advance in behavior in all evolution. A 
recital of all the things a man can do with his hands and with his wits, 
which an animal cannot, would lead us through the entire realms of 
workmanship, industry, commerce, business, the professions, science, 
art, literature and religion. 

The study of the evolution of conscious activity and intelligent 
behavior in man is probably the greatest picture which science has 
attempted to draw. Already this giant portrait is beginning to take 
shape; the component parts, still fragmentary, show signs of fitting 
into a united whole. The basis of it all is found in the lowly ameba, an 
animal which consists of a single cell. The protoplasm of which he is 
made has the faculty, when touched at any point on its surface, of 
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conducting a disturbance from that point to all other parts of its 
structure. As we ascend the evolutionary scale to the sea anemone, we 
find the primitive beginnings of a nervous system. Certain cells show 
the first stages of specialization, they have slender processes — nerve 
fibres in the making — by which these enigmatic disturbances are 
conducted to other cells, — messages whereby the activity of the 
neighboring cells is welded into a semblance of team-work. As we 
ascend higher in the scale we find the same faculty for conduction de- 
veloped and improved with the greater extension and specialization 
of the nervous system. Great as is the complexity of structure, no 
less wonderful is the increase in efficiency of the nerve impulse as 
we find it in the higher animals. 

Let us glance at the basic principles of the organization of this great 
system of internal communications. There are the receiving stations 
— sense organs in the skin all over the body, as well as those in the 
eyes and ears. From these sense organs tiny nerve fibres, gathered 
into great bundles like the trunk lines of a telephone system, convey 
the sensory impulses to the central nervous system, — the spinal cord 
and the brain. Here is a great network wherein the messages are sorted 
and delivered to other conducting nerve fibres, much as in the central 
office at the telephone exchange. Then when the sorting and correlat- 
ing of impulses in these centres has been effected providing for the 
integration of activity in an orderly fashion, impulses are dispatched 
through the motor nerve fibres to the muscles whose contraction con- 
summates the action of the animal. 

If we examine a frog freshly killed — beheaded, for example, — 
though as an organism he is dead, his lower nerve centres and muscles 
still live. With neatness and precision he will wipe an irritating drop 
of acid from his back with his foot. We can analyze this reflex act into 
its component parts. It depends on the chain of nerve fibres leading 
from the skin to the central station in the spinal cord and thence to the 
muscles of the leg. Now let us dissect the leg and observe the motor 
nerve fibres in action. The nerve trunk which activates the muscles is 
easily seen. We tap it with the point of a needle; no visible change ap- 
pears in the nerve, but instantly the muscle contracts. Some invisible 
change has traversed the nerve with amazing speed and excited the 
muscle. This invisible change is the nerve impulse. In man it travels 
from finger-tip to brain and back to muscles in the hand with the 
speed of the fastest aeroplane. 

What is the nature of the nerve impulse which thus serves to knit 
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into harmonious coéperation the activities of all parts of the body? 
The problem has baffled physiologists for generations. They have 
long known that electric forces in the tiny fibres play an essential part 
in this puzzling activity. Indeed this fact together with the similarity 
of the nerve fibres to the wires in a telephone system has led physiolo- 
gists in the past to suggest that the nerve impulse is nothing more than 
an electric current traversing the fibre as if it were a copper wire. We 
know now that this cannot be. It has been clearly shown that the 
nerve impulse, though essentially electro-chemical, more nearly re- 
sembles in its way of progressing, the burning of a fuse or train of gun- 
powder. It is a phenomenon of cardinal importance in life, and it is 
essentially the same in all kinds of nerve and muscle fibres and under 
all conditions of their activity. The precise nature of this activity is 
still a baffling problem, yet science seems to be well on the road to its 
ultimate physical analysis. 

Some will say that our knowledge of the nerve impulse has little 
significance in relation to human behavior, for it deals merely with the 
function of the wires in our telephone system. The big, vital problem, 
they will say, is what goes on at the central offices of the gray matter in 
the brain and spinal cord, where the conducting pathways meet and 
the distribution of messages is effected. Many researches have stressed 
the complexity of even the simplest reflex act (involving the central 
gray matter) as compared with the machine-like conduction of the 
impulse in a peripheral nerve trunk, and have led to a prevailing view 
that some wholly different function is involved in the central struc- 
ture, — something to which the nerve impulse gives us no clew. But 
at this point fresh impetus has been given to science by the stimulating 
suggestion of Keith Lucas, that until we know more of the true 
nature of the nerve impulse and the way in which we may expect it to 
be modified and distributed on reaching the numerous branches and 
junctional points in the central gray matter, we should not conclude 
that the function of these structures is essentially different from that 
with which we have become familiar in the frog’s nerve. In short, the 
nerve impulse, whose physical nature is fast coming to light, may yet 
prove to be the unit of all human behavior, — the same in kind in the 
cells and fibres of the brain which handle the mechanism of thought, 
as in the nerves of the limbs, which make the muscles twitch. Whether 
this is so or not is a matter for future research to decide; the most re- 
cent work in this field favors the probability of this view. If it proves 
correct it will be a generalization of even greater scope than the con- 
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clusion that the chemical elements of which all matter is made are 
ultimately composed of protons and electrons, alike in kind, differing 
only in arrangement. 

We have then two concepts which offer substantial hope of unifying 
our picture of the general plan of human behavior: — first, the evolu- 
tion of the nerve impulse; second, the identity of all nerve impulses. 
We see the impulse in the highly specialized nerves of vertebrates, as 
the direct lineal descendant of the ameba’s crude response, a faculty 
for conduction present in all protoplasm but rendered enormously 
more efficient through the structural evolution of our nerve fibres. 
We may see all our behavior, all our thoughts and actions in their 
physical aspect built out of combinations of a single unit of physical 
activity — the nerve impulse, supplemented by the kindred response 
of muscle — the key to the complexity of behavior lying in the in- 
tricacy of structure in the nervous system and the correspondingly 
complex arrangement and distribution in time and space of the in- 
dividual nerve impulses. 

To illustrate the room for complexity of combinations let us take 
the act of signing one’s name. There are more than ten thousand 
separate nerve fibres in the nerves which supply the muscles of the 
hand which perform the act. There is evidence leading to the view 
that each of these fibres when occupied in maintaining muscular con- 
traction conducts between 300 and 600 individual nerve impulses a 
second. Suppose it takes two seconds to sign your name, — there 
would be about ten million impulses required in the peripheral nerves 
alone. To direct the orderly performance of the act there would be no 
one knows how many nerve impulses required in the fibres of the brain, 
probably several times as many. Clearly, with many millions of nerve 
cells in the brain, each presenting a bewildering array of branching 
fibres for connection with other cells, there is room for prodigiously 
complex activity through the mere factor of arrangement, even if the 
underlying activity is always the same in kind. 

Suppose this proposition ultimately proves correct; suppose that 
our thoughts, feelings and acts are in their physical aspect reducible 
to combinations of nerve impulses — electrochemical disturbances — 
chasing each other or colliding in the vast labyrinth of fibres in the 
brain; does that rob life of its mystery or its spiritual meaning? If we 
send a book to the chemist, and he gives us a complete chemical 
analysis of the paper and ink of which it is made, does that explain the 
thought in the author’s mind? An able scientist once said in comment- 
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ing on the charge that science sought to take the mystery out of life, — 
“We are merely pushing the mystery back; and the farther back we 
shove it the more stupendous it becomes.” 

The mechanist who holds that in analyzing the physical aspects of 
life into its component parts we have told the whole story, forgets that 
the great question, — what makes these combinations of physical forces 
so arrange themselves as to become the vehicle of spiritual life, — is un- 
answered. The analysis has not touched it. What has been the guid- 
ing principle which has led the conductile power of the ameba’s pro- 
toplasm to evolve and increase in efficiency till it makes possible the 
tiger’s spring, the antelope’s race for life, and finally man’s mastery of 
his environment, and even the shaping of his destiny? “Survival of 
the fittest,” will doubtless be the answer. Yet even in that illuminat- 
ing phrase I doubt if we have a complete picture of the upward trend of 
evolution in all its phases. I doubt if we have by this concept probed 
to the depth of the underlying principle in the universe, or the deeper 
meaning of life. There is still, perhaps, much for philosophy to tell us 
of what we mean by the “fittest.” Fittest to survive, perhaps; what 
then is the ultimate purpose of survival? Again, “the answer to the 
riddle is another riddle.” 

I hold then that science does not necessarily lead us to a materialis- 
tic view of life. If pursued with clear vision, with a true sense of values, 
it deepens our reverence for Nature. For it unfolds fresh wonders, 
ever more and more marvelnus, ever more impressive in the greatness 
of the universe which it reveals. The scientist is like a pioneer blazing 
a trail through a pathless forest to a mountain top from which a com- 
manding view of the world about him is to be seen. It is true that as he 
hews his trail he often forgets where it is leading. So engrossed does he 
become in cutting away the obstacles which obstruct his progress that 
his attention often centres round the cutting, and the enlarging 
panorama of the plains below escapes his notiee. Some scientists are 
never more than subconsciously aware of the true goal of their efforts, 

| — the mountain top ahead. Some are seeking merely for gold along 
the trail; to them the view makes no appeal. But the true pioneer, 
however deeply engrossed in clearing the underbrush and making good 
the road, ever feels in his heart the yearning for the unobstructed 
view that the summit will command. Now and then when the crest of 
a ridge is gained, he will pause for breath and contemplate with awe 
and wonder the majesty of the view already revealed; and he will press 
on with renewed inspiration in his search for a still more perfect, still 
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more unobstructed view of the truth. And when once he has viewed 
the universe about him from the coign of vantage of scientific under- 
standing, he will never relinquish the right to see it from the heights; 
he will never submit to be imprisoned in the gullies of obscurantism. 
To primitive man in his ignorance religion was largely a matter of 
superstition. He sensed a power in the universe, greater than himself. 
To his childish, untaught mind this could only be real if vested in a 
conscious being with a mind like his own. It was man’s heritage then, 
to look on the supernatural and the miraculous as the true token of 
divinity. Christ taught men a purer religion, one in which the spiritual 
was exalted above the material. His message shone like a beacon light 
in the darkness.. But mankind for the most part had not the vision to 
see and understand. The priests of the church relapsed into super- 
stition; they lost the spiritual message of courage and love, and re- 
verted to the primitive mind which sees Christ’s title to worship 
rested on an alleged ability to play the magician and juggle with the 
laws of Nature. And to-day we have politicians blind to the glory of a 
free faith, seeking by legislative coercion to force us back to a super- 
stitious worship of mawkish miracles, — inglorious jugglery. From 
this pernicious idolatry science, allied to philosophy, offers emancipa- 
tion of the mind. Science teaches us that matter, while obeying the 
immutable laws of Nature, serves as the path by which the mind and 
soul of man have risen, and may continue to rise to greater heights of 
understanding. Let man respect the matter by which he has risen. 
Let him marvel at the perfection of the process by which he is growing 
to his full spiritual stature. Let him be reverent towards the majesty 
of the universe which transcends his powers of comprehension. 
Truth will prevail in the end, even though the battle go against it 
for a generation. The church which ignores truth and seeks to en- 
slave its people in superstition will ultimately lose its strength and be 
discredited. The church which recognizes the deep accord of truth 
and worship will stand on a firm foundation and grow increasingly in 
strength. 
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MILLENNIAMANIA 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


FEW months ago, at Westminster Cathedral Hall, Mr. G. K. 
é Chesterton read a characteristic paper entitled “‘ What is Wrong.” 
It dealt satirically with a form of psychoneurosis, now very common, 
in which the patient perversely imagines he has discovered the one 
and only panacea for the many and increasing ills affecting the body, 
physical or politic. Indeed Mr. Chesterton is almost truculently im- 
patient with the prohibitionists, currency-reformers, universal edu- 
cationists, and other infatuated practitioners who are so solicitous for 
our temporal welfare. There is no comfort for him in the fervors of 
Exeter Hall, nor any hope in the fanaticism of the Bible-worshippers 
“who think that if you put down a book in the middle of a Central 
African desert among people who cannot read and do not know the 
language if they could, all will be well in that part of the world.” As 
might be expected from a recent convert, he is convinced that man- 
kind can be saved only by a return to the ancient Catholic Faith; and 
who shall say that he is wrong? When has man ever found satisfaction 
in the things of this world? When has he ever prospered excepting 
under authority? 

If we were asked to characterize our own century in a phrase, after 
the manner of the picturesque historians, most of us would unhesitat- 
ingly call it the Age of Faddists. It is therefore somewhat humbling to 
our critical self-esteem to find that Mr. Chesterton’s paper is, uncon- 
sciously of course, quite in the spirit of a chapter on Theories in T. L. 
Peacock’s long neglected novel, “‘ Crotchet Castle,” written nearly a 
hundred years ago. Peacock, friend of Shelley and word juggler par 
excellence, had a very pretty wit according to the taste of his time and 
a turn for satire of a more lasting savor inasmuch as it played about 
the protean but persistent foibles of our common nature. Crotchet 
Castle, which affords a background to the story, was owned by one 
Crotchet, a retired merchant of large means doubtfully acquired, who 
eagerly gathered about his hospitable board all those who were con- 
spicuous in aggressive movements for the “Amelioration of Mankind.” 
His tastes were uncommon, not to say peculiar. Far from sharing 
Cowper’s terror of vociferated logic, he found in it the very breath of 
his nostrils, and serenely spectatorial, he took as much delight in the 
resounding digladiations of his redoubtable guests as ever the boon 
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companions of Nero took in the games of the Circus, or the bucks of 
the Regency in the gruelling battles of the old Prize Ring. To facili- 
tate the satire, most of the characters serve as spokesmen for various 
contemporary crazes. 

In the chapter in question, when the ladies had withdrawn from the 
table, Crotchet’s son, reputed to be wealthy in his own right but really 
a typical “bubble” promoter of the period, expressed his willingness 
to contribute a substantial sum to whichever cause was proved to 
have the brightest prospects of success; and in the contest which fol- 
lowed it is astonishing to find how many of the one-sided theories, 
familiar to us, were then flourishing vigorously. As hydra-headed 
Socialism was still below the horizon, the politically minded Mr. 
MacQuedy — a disputatious Scotchman — was obliged to confine his 
advocacy to the rudiments of Political Economy. Nowadays Mr. 
Firebrace and Dr. Morbific would probably call themselves Hygien- 
ists of some sort; the former was persuaded that the extirpation of 
malaria by filling up the duck ponds would inaugurate the millennium, 
while the latter built his hopes upon “the founding of a philanthropic 
college of anti-contagionists where all the members shall be inoculated 
with the virus of all known diseases. Try the experiment on a grand 
scale.” Reactionary Mr. Chainmail favored a reéstablishment of the 
manners, customs, ideas and policies of the Middle Ages, and in this 
respect is worthy of being numbered among the intellectual ancestors 
of Mr. Chesterton himself. Mr. Trillo, anticipating Gordon Craig, be- 
lieved in the saving power of the Theatre, although his personal tastes 
and talents inclined him toward the Operatic branch; but Mr. Skionar, 
the poet, if constitutionally vague, was more boldly original: “build 
sacella for transcendental oracles to teach the world how to see 
through a glass darkly,” was his contribution. Prominent among the 
group was the Rev. Dr. Folliot, a heavy feeding, leather-lunged con- 
servative of the Johnsonian type. His uncertain temper had been 
ruffled because a Mr. Eavsdrop — precursor of the society reporter — 
had published a trifle in which the reverend gentleman thought he saw 
himself lampooned: “Wherein you sketched off me; me, Sir, even to 
my nose and wig! What business have the public with my nose and 
wig?” Obviously Dr. Folliot’s indignation must kindle a fellow flame 
in the breasts of many of our insufficiently respected celebrities. 

The discussion turning on the “diffusion of knowledge” — a fashion- 
able catchword — through handbooks compiled by a modest savant 
content to be known to posterity under the pseudonym of “a learned 
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friend,” Mr. Firebrace accused Dr. Folliot, who was an uncompromis- 
ing humanist, of flaunting a contempt for Science. The upholder of 
the classics was not to be put down: “Yes sir, such science as the 
learned friend deals in, everything for everybody, science for all, schools 
for all, rhetoric for all, law for all, physics for all, words for all and 
sense for none. I say, sir, law for lawyers and cookery for cooks, and I 
wish the learned friend for all his life, a cook that will pass her time in 
studying his works; then every dinner he sits down to at home, he will 
sit on the stool of Repentance.” A point of view that is not without 
interest in connection with our own educational problems. As is 
usually the case, the battle of words might have raged indefinitely, 
had it not been brought to a conclusion by Mr. Trillo who, skillful in 
improvisation, proposed the following chorus: 
“After careful meditation 
And profound deliberation 
On the various pretty projects that have just been shown, 
Not a scheme in agitation 


For the world’s amelioration 
Has a grain of common-sense in it, except my own.” 


Several voices: “We are not disposed to join in any such chorus.” 

The shafts of the satirist may seem occasionally to rebound upon 
himself; the duck-pond theory eventually dug the Panama Canal, and 
general inoculation, we are told, did much to reduce the death-roll of 
the War. But Peacock was not aiming at any particular theory; his 
mark was the myopic zeal of the bigots who blinkingly spell out the 
page of life syllable by syllable, and deny the wider meaning to those 
who see it whole. On the other hand, the “Diffusion of Knowledge” 
has been fruitful in alarming developments. Heretofore, the ladies 
who felt qualified or morbidly impelled to elucidate the problems of 
sex, tempered instruction with entertainment, and like Scheherazade, 
Aphra Behn, and Margot (of Navarre) left the facts to speak for them- 
selves, and the readers to draw their own moral. It is a commonplace 
of Art that suggestive drapery is more seductive than stark nudity; 
now that such writers have become explicit they have ceased to be 
amusing. At present, the absorbing interest with these authorities is 
Sex Hygiene. Harken to the vaticinations of Dr. Mary Scharlieb lec- 
turing on the “Teaching of Sex”’: 

Whatever parents told their children about sex must be true. They must 
answer the questions of small children in the spirit in which they were asked, 
— the spirit of simplicity — for there was no nastiness in the mind of the 
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child, but curiosity and a determination to know. The whole foundations of 
society were in danger to-day, partly owing to the gross materialism into which 
people had sunk, and the exaggerated selfishness which pervaded all their re- 
lations. If fathers and mothers, schoolmasters, doctors and clergymen would 
teach children about sex in a proper way, in the course of twenty-five years 
there would be a different state of society, for the people were being destroyed 
by want of knowledge. 


How nimbly words climb into the saddle and ride mankind! “The 
spirit of simplicity,” “teach children about sex in a proper way,” 
‘answer questions in the spirit in which they are asked” and, “the 
people are being destroyed by want of knowledge” (population statis- 
tics to the contrary, notwithstanding). In spite of the unavoidable 
absence of Professor Freud, our grandmothers were not wholly igno- 
rant of the psychology of immaturity. Perceiving that juvenile 
curiosity is always accompanied by a lively desire to put all newly 
acquired knowledge to the test of practice, they sagely decided that it 
was safer for the subconscious to soar in pursuit of the stork than to 
seek experimental verification in corpus vile, as it were. Would any 
number of lectures on the perils of miscegenation have stopped the 
ears of Desdemona to the Moor’s sad tale, or stifled the pity and 
awakening affection of her generous heart? Margaret’s was the purest 
and the sweetest soul that ever looked through mortal eyes. Her in- 
nocence was not the innocence of ignorance; the daily gossip by the 
Fountain was a rough and ready school of sexual Hermeneutics. 
Nevertheless, the whisperings in the garden became the voices in the 
Cathedral, and the dalliance in the moonlight, the ravings in the 
Dungeon; 


**Yet all that drove her heart thereto, 
God, was so good, so dear, so true!”’ 


Or consider the question in another light. Albeit Pamela lived during 
the most corrupt period of English domestic history, no woman ever 
fought more valiantly to preserve her honor. When Mrs. Jewkes, the 
housekeeper, endeavored, by cajoleries and promises, blows and 
abuse, to overcome her resistance to her master’s unprincipled ad- 
vances, the infrangible heroine found comfort and security in adapting 
to her own case the litanies and lamentations of the Psalmist: 
‘*My joys and hopes all overthrown, 
My heartstrings almost broke 


Unfit my mind for melody, 
Much more to bear a joke. 
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Remember, Lord, this Mrs. Jewkes 

When, with a mighty sound 

She cries, ‘Down with her chastity, 
Down to the very ground!’” 


Surely her triumphant history might tcach us that natural modesty, 
piously fostered, is in itself a wholesome safeguard, — but un- 
doubtedly the ladies know best. 

Mr. Chesterton roundly denounces the terroristic methods the pro- 
hibitionists employed to effect their purpose, and he quotes with 
ribald irreverence this specimen of versified propaganda: 

“Why do we sit so gloomy all the day? 
Why do we mourn our friends long passed away? 


Why do we mourn our long departed chum? 
No answer could be given but the blight of Rum.” 


The poetry may not have been superlative, and the personal implica- 
tions may have been unkind, even unwarrantable, but the appeal was 
irresistible and we shattered the goblet. Alas! the sacrifice was in vain; 
the cup that cheers is every whit as demoralizing. Dr. Leonard Wil- 
liams is the bearer of the fateful tidings. In his book, “The Science 
and Art of Living,” he warns us against the “dainty orgies” in which 
the female portion of the population indulges every afternoon: 


A large and heavy blue pencil should obliterate the words afternoon tea from 
out the schedule of any sensible, selfrespecting, civilized community. Of all 
the inventions with which a cunning spite seeks to lure people to physiological 
perdition, this stodgy assemblage of saccharine and starchy horrors insinuated 
between luncheon and dinner is at once the most indefensible and the most 
deadly... . One of the worst features about this subtle, sly and specious self- 
indulgence is that it has managed to surround itself with an atmosphere of 
smug social respectability. It manages to masquerade as a harmless excuse 
for uplifting conversation, whereas it is in reality a medium of sustained and 
steady satiety, in comparison with which an occasional bout of vinous excess 
is physiologically venial. 


Here we have an exceptionally fine example of the style that carries 
conviction; the metal for such coinage can only flow from the furnaces 
of the heart. It ranks in vehemence if not in cogency with the ad- 
monitory hymns of early evangelicalism: 

‘Dangers stand thick through all the ground 
To push us to the tomb, 


And dire diseases wait around 
To hasten mortals home.” 
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Even while we shudder we stand panic-proof, — but not with the 
resignation of despair. For, after all, what ground is there for this 
shattering attack upon a hitherto blameless institution? What evi- 
dence have we of this excessively alliterated “satiety”? Not a tittle. 
Any one who has had experience of these Borgian festivities must have 
seen that everybody present is too bedevilled by apprehensions and 
inhibitions to venture on a morsel. Invariably the assembly proves 
to be a pathological collection wherein each individual case manifests 
symptoms hitherto unknown to science, and responsive only to treat- 
ment of inconceivable singularity. Everything on the board is in- 
stinctively recognized as poison by one or another of the merry throng 
and the only orgy possible is an orgy of abstention. Verily the ways of 
the Faculty are past finding out! One sweet guest, who was enviably 
eupeptic if buxomness be a sign, confided to me that her Doctor had 
just advised her to roll on the floor after dinner as an aid to digestion; 
by which I was led to the cynical conclusion that her perfidious ad- 
viser had grown weary of his patient. The old negro woman who re- 
fused to see a strange physician on the ground that he could know 
nothing about her “functions,” had wisdom on her side. Generally 
speaking we know our own needs and our own limitations. Like 
Martin Flannigan’s aunt, “we eat because we’re hungry, and we 
drink because we’re dry.”” The countervailing vigor of youth defeats 
excess; the caution of age avoids it. As Calverley said of tobacco, 
“may have their use, thoughtfully taken.” If 
cats succumb to nicotine, “we're not as tabbies are.” Only the inno- 
cent yield to suggestion, those who most need advice rarely follow it. 
The real danger lies in over-indulgence, of which the most devastating 
form is excess of zeal. 

The pride that apes humility is far less common than the officious- 
ness that calls itself philanthropy. My veneration for St. Simeon 
Stylites has never been whole hearted. He would have been so much 
more convincing had he accomplished his rather purposeless self- 
immolation in a less conspicuous privacy. Still, it may at least be said 
in his favor that he was chiefly concerned with his own salvation, and 
if he could not resist the glamour of publicity, he was satisfied to 
preach by example. 

A man of the world, in the best sense, is one who sees that life is 
made up of compromises, that no truth can be of universal application 
in human affairs, that counteracting exceptions embarrass all systems, 


most pleasant things 


that proverbial literature is a teeming record of man’s disillusionment, 
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and that patience with the present and a not too sanguine hopefulness 
for the future is the only sound philosophy. I once knew a lady who 
had so great a fear of microbes that she banished from her house every- 
thing in the way of adornment likely to harbor them. Books, pic- 
tures, hangings, all that pleases the eye and cheers the heart, were 
sacrificed to this preposterous obsession. And every new scare, how- 
ever absurd and extravagant, has its myriad victims whose lives are 
rendered miserable in a similar manner by groundless or unnecessary 
disquietudes. There is a movement on foot to revise the Prayer Book 
and bring it up to date; what more timely petition could be added 
than: From our Deliverers and Preservers, preserve and deliver us, 
good Lord. 


EDUCATION IN RETROSPECT ! 
By T. H. GAGE, ’86 


- OWEVER engrossed we may be in the problems and perplexities 
of the present and however curious we may be as to the future, 
the past will always have for us a peculiar fascination and charm. And 
there is one thing about the past that is unique and distinctive. It is 
irrevocable. We may investigate it, discuss it and analyze it, but we 
‘annot change it. If we rightly interpret its lessons, the deductions 
and conclusions to be drawn from them are as inevitable as the laws 
of nature. 

It was with some such thought in mind that I asked myself a few 
months ago what was the most enduring impression of my education. 
I do not think my experience peculiar; I fancy nearly every Harvard 
graduate who has reached middle age has enjoyed substantially a 
similar experience. 

I first went to a regularly organized and conducted school when I 
was seven years old, and from that time until at the age of twenty- 
four I graduated at the Law School, I was continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly being educated. The process lasted seventeen years, which is 
a long time measured either absolutely or in comparison with one’s 
expectancy of life. 

As one looks back upon this long training what are the vivid and en- 
during impressions? 

I do not think it is in the facts taught, for I must reluctantly admit 


1 An article based on remarks made in presiding at a class luncheon. 
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that most of the subjects studied and facts learned I no longer re- 
member. I think this is in part due to faulty methods of instruction, 
for I have discovered that contemporaries who were trained in English 
schools retain. much more of the details and facts of their studies than 
I do. This is especially true in regard to classics. I do not know how 
many years the average English boy spends upon his classics, but we 
spent at least six years and most of us seven years in the study of 
Latin and at least five years in the study of Greek. My Greek has long 
since gone and my Latin, except for the occasional use of a legal 
maxim, is largely gone. This is not so with my contemporaries in 
England. During my seventeen years’ training I came under the in- 
fluence of a few great personalities and the impression made upon me 
by them is still sharp and clear, but there were not many of them and 
I cannot say that the personalities of my instructors, by and large, 
seem to-day very significant. 

I am inclined to think, as I look back upon it all, that the most 
significant thing about my seventeen years’ schooling was the entire 
absence of the least suggestion that it had any commercial value what- 
ever. 

What a delightfully useless thing a college course was! No one ever 
dreamed that he would put what he was learning to any profitable use. 
Except for the very few who expected to teach, no one thought he 
could make a dollar out of his knowledge of the Iliad or Odyssey or 
neid or Horace’s Odes. There was no suggestion that trigonometry 
or calculus would ever contribute to one’s personal pecuniary pro- 
sperity. Even the dismal science of political economy was taught in an 
impersonal way; it might be a help to societies and states, but the ter- 
rible consequence of the law of diminishing returns never seemed in- 
tended to apply to a boy with extravagant tastes and an exhausted al- 
lowance. Even in the Law School where one might expect the begin- 
nings of commercial applications we were taught law based on the 
principles of eternal justice to which all men must conform whether to 
their financial advantage or not. 

This absence, and one may say indifference, to the commercial 
value of education had prevailed for many generations. The unpre- 
cedented prestige which education enjoys to-day is due almost entirely 
to the influence exerted in our affairs by generations of college gradu- 
ates educated under such a system. These men were not experts in a 
limited field, but they had broad sympathies, genuine culture, in- 
difference to financial considerations, and an abundance of self-respect 
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and common sense. Perhaps they could not build steel skyscrapers or 
form billion dollar combinations but they could establish nations and 
institutions of learning. Whatever else a liberal education is, I am per- 
suaded it is one free from the taint of commercialism. When profit and 
loss enter the door of the temple of learning I am afraid that wisdom 
will depart by the window; and in the modern courses of vocational 
training and business administration I seem to detect a tendency to 
emphasize the commercial value of education. 

The commencement program seems to reflect this tendency; all 
sorts and kinds of degrees are given and one is bewildered to know what 
they all mean. I never read a modern commencement program with- 
out recalling Major Jack Downing’s description of President Jackson’s 
acceptance of the honorary degree of LL.D. You remember that the 
college invited President Jackson to come to Cambridge to be made a 
Doctor of Laws. Major Jack Downing of Downingsville drove out 
with him and asked the General what the degree meant, to which the 
General made a reply which is not entirely inapt at the present time. 

“You know, Major Downing, there is pesky many of them ’ere 
laws passed by Congress that are rickety things. Some on ’em have 
very poor constitutions and some on ’em haven’t no constitution at all, 
so someone has to doctor ’em up a little and not let any out in the 
world where they would starve or chance to catch cold and be sick. 
You know,” says he, “I have had to doctor the laws considerable ever 
since I been at Washington, though I wasn’t a regular bred doctor; 
and I done so well that these Cambridge folks think I better be made a 
regular doctor and then there won’t be no grumbling and disputing 
about my practice.” 

Major Downing thought the idea excellent and wondered if the col- 
lege would make him a doctor of wars; but the college authorities did 
not grant the gallant Major’s request but conferred on him the degree 
of A.S.S. which, being interpreted, means Amazin’ Smart Skoller. 

But I am not pessimistic. I believe that good music will outlive jazz; 
that good art will survive the cubist and futurist movement; that good 
literature will survive yellow journalism and cheap magazines; that 
education will cease worshiping the golden calf and that culture and 
learning will emerge triumphant. 
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BETWEEN BURSTS 
By LOUIS FELIX RANLETT, ’21 


ERRY, or Fritz, or the Boche, whichever you prefer to call the 
@? men in field gray against whom we fought seven years ago, had not 
been disturbed by anything but a few high explosive shells since four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day before, when we had chased out all 
but a few of his best sharpshooters from the crest and flanks of Blanc 
Mont, a hill in the Champagne. It was not proper that such quiet 
should long continue, for “action” was the word everywhere along 
the Allied front. At noon came the orders intended to set Jerry in 
proper motion. 

A runner — a messenger — from Lieutenant Thompson command- 
ing my company, struggled past the men nearest me in the three-foot 
trench of loose gravel in which Jerry had left a still-warm machine gun 
when he pulled out the day before, and said simply, “‘At one o’clock 
the whole second battalion and K and L companies move forward over 
us. We follow them at one hundred yards. M company is on our right. 
Your platoon is on the left of our second wave. The French are on the 
right of M company. The Marines are on our left. K and L companies 
will halt on the objective and we will join them and consolidate.” 

I told my corporals; the only sergeant who had gone into the action 
with me had been killed the day before. 

It was so; at one o’clock the second battalion — companies E, F, G 
and H — came forward out of the woods and moved over us in waves. 
When it had passed K and L companies of my own battalion, the 
third, rose up out of their trenches and fox-holes some two hundred 
yards behind us and came forward, walking leisurely. The twelve 
hundred men, widely separated in twelve long lines, one behind the 
other, moved undisturbed down the huge expanse of bare October 
fields that sloped away in front of us to the slight embankment of a 
narrow gauge military railway and beyond that to the foot of a gentle 
rise, the crest of which was hidden in a grove of tall pines. Beyond 
that crest and above the trees a mile away a silver observation balloon 
with a black cross on its cheek swayed lazily at the top of its mooring. 
The right of the advancing lines rested on a tongue of woods that pro- 
jected from the tangled forest behind us; the left skirted another grove 
within which was hidden the road from Blanc Mont, in the rear, to 
St. Etienne-a-Arnes, to the front. 
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There wasn’t even the hum of a plane to break the calm of the sun- 
lit day. The lines passed over us. We caught and tossed back the 
jokes thrown at us by the men. When a hundred yards separated us 
from the last of the lines Lieutenant Thompson stood up in his fox- 
hole and beckoned forward. The company, and the company on our 
right sprang up and formed four lines like those ahead. I took place 
midway between the two rearmost lines that my platoon formed. 

We didn’t hurry. We simply walked forward as if at a maneuver. 
Then things began to happen. Far off sounded the vicious put-put- 
put-put — put-put-put-put of a machine gun dealing out death in 
bursts of four. The result near at hand was a series of chirrups like the 
babble of English sparrows. Spent bullets — but not too spent to kill 
— make that noise in uncut grass. More put-puts, — snappy, wasp- 
ish, — sounded in a distant semi-circle. The chirrups became more 
numerous. Four dull thuds were heard far away. The observation 
balloon seemed to stop swaying — to focus its attention. Four wail- 
ing whistles began to sound; they grew shriller and more shrill; they 
rose to one great shriek — a shriek that ended solidly above our fore- 
most line in a clap like a lightning stroke. From that almost visible 
sound sprang four white clouds that turned yellow and black in an 
instant. The eight lines dropped flat. That was shrapnel. Fragments 
of hot metal were raining down from out those clouds. 

One man, two men, four and more stood up and beckoned forward. 
The lines moved jerkily, each man crouching, ducking, and finding 
what cover he could. Man-made thunder-clouds burst incessantly all 
about at the height of the treetops ahead. We hadn’t been treated to 
shrapnel before and this was a heavy dose. It wasn’t like high ex- 
plosives or gas; you couldn’t hear the pieces coming or put on a mask 
against it. The lines halted — five minutes — ten. 

As I lay on my side I put to use the long-handled German shovel 
that I carried and piled up a little mound of earth in front of my head. 
A bullet buried itself in the mound scattering half of it away. I worked 
faster. To the left a man was shot in the hand. To the front two men 
wounded by shrapnel screamed for the pain to be merciful. 

Again rose one man, two men, four, — the company commanders 
stood crouching, others — the lieutenants and sergeants, — then every 
one followed. It was a physical effort to stand up against the fear. We 
all made it. We all moved forward. Lieutenant Thompson blew his 
whistle; Lieutenant Rausch waved the rifle he carried; I beckoned 
with my shovel. 
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“Don’t wave that, Lieutenant,” said Corporal Steele from behind. 
“They'll pick you off.” I saw the point. The shovel would attract as 
much attention as a sword. 

On we went, past men crawling to the rear, past men sprawled quiet. 
We entered a band of pine woods. There the effect of the shrapnel 
seemed lost. The put-puts of the machine guns were louder, sharper, 
almost deafening. We crossed an open space. Bullets, invisible, chir- 
ruped through from both sides. I don’t know why more men were not 
hit. The shower of shrapnel, threatening like the evil beast that every 
child fears in the dark, made me hunch my back and try to compress 
my shoulders beneath what I felt to be the shelter of my steel helmet. 

In the second band of woods it was comparatively quiet again. The 
bullets didn’t chirrup now; they cracked like a bull whip. We were 
nearer the guns. The rifles of the leading battalion were replying. A 
brown rabbit, with white shanks flashing and white tail erect, burst 
out of the bushes at my feet and ran to the front as a squirrel runs be- 
fore a motor car. I was half running. Did he think I was chasing him? 
A white spot flashed into being on a tree ahead as a bullet sank into 
the trunk, splashing the black bark and showing the soft inner wood. 
The rabbit doubled up like a bucking horse and rose straight into the 
air almost before my eyes as if thrown by a released spring. Then he 
fell limp and soft. A bullet had struck him. 

A wide band of barbed wire woven about the trees at the edge of the 
woods forced us into single files that hastened, pushing, through the 
passages through which Jerry had apparently withdrawn so hurriedly 
that he had not had time to close them with the chevaux-de-frise — 
wire horses — that stood ready at hand. Another clearing, another 
band of woods, another clearing. 

The lines were still fairly regular, but as we came out under the 
shrapnel-filled sky they lost shape. The bullets were thicker here. 
Lieutenant Thompson, forty feet away, went down in a heap, sprang 
up, fell struggling. A little fellow, his runner, grabbed him under one 
arm and over the shoulder. He running and Thompson hopping, for 
Thompson had been hit twice, they made for the woods in the rear. 
Rausch fell heavily on his face. Others fell. Backell, my runner, who 
was almost at my hip, went down shrieking. We all went down. Bul- 
lets swept over us from the front and both sides and tore through the 
grass all about. 

The men of the leading companies began to turn back out of the 
woods ahead. A swarthy fellow came to the edge of the woods behind 
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and shouted, “The major says to come back.” That “pulled the rip 
cord.” In an instant that open space was cleared of all who could 
move. 

Once in the woods I called, “I company gather here.” I blew my 
whistle and shouted repeatedly. A corporal of my platoon and Ser- 
geant Olsen of the fourth platoon joined me. We could assemble but a 
small group — twenty-five or so — and many of them were wounded. 
Those five words of the messenger had precipitated a move that if 
really ordered by the major was a “withdrawal,” if the work of a spy 
or coward, was a “retreat.” 

I hoped to hold what we had gained until I should learn whether or 
not the order was authentic, but I saw that there weren’t enough men. 
“All right, go on back,” I said. Those who could went and took some 
of the wounded with them. 

I dropped into a hole where Sergeant Yakely, commander of the 
second platoon, though shot in both feet and unattended, was band- 
aging the arm of a friend. 

Backell, still out in the open, was calling, “Don’t leave me! Don’t 
leave me!” in a piteous, passionate, haunting voice. Olsen, from the 
next hole, called cheerily to me, “Let’s go get him, lieutenant.” 

“All right.” 

We went to the edge of the trees. Backell was some thirty feet out in 
the clearing across which bullets were sweeping from the right. 

“How’'ll we do it?” 

“There’s a blanket.” We picked up a German blanket that lay in 
the brush nearby. We dropped off our pistol belts and laid aside our 
helmets. We wanted the machine gunners, who could see us and whom 
we could not see, to be perfectly clear on the point that this time we 
were stretcher bearers, not attackers. 

Out we crawled. Should we be shot? I felt the back of my neck 
quiver and tighten as if an axe were about to fall on it. Two steps — 
the fire continued, three, — it stopped. There was utter silence. Not 
one of the many figures that lay there in the grass stirred. We were 
alone in the presence of our invisible enemies — gentlemen, this time 
— who did not shoot. We stood up and went to Backell. His auto- 
matic cry was not even interrupted by his screams as we put him on 
the blanket. 

Back in the shelter of the woods we laid him in the bottom of one of 
the straw-padded fox-holes that Fritz had left us. Outside in the 
clearing the stream of ripping bullets had resumed. We took the first- 
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aid packets from two bodies and with Backell’s own, made a bandage 
about his thigh that was almost drilled through by a bullet. We 
smashed the slats out of a chair that we found nearby (don’t ask me 
how it got there) and made splints that we bound on with spiral 
puttees. We covered Backell, who was cold — cold — oh, so cold, 
with four overcoats that we picked up. 

“Shall we see if Lieutenant Rausch is alive?” said Olsen. 

“Yes! If the Boches’ll let us.” 

They did. Rausch lay on his side, his eyes open, his rifle in a hand 
that was forever stilled. 

‘He was a fine man,” said Olsen. “He said something when he fell, 
but I couldn’t understand it. I think he must have died right away.” 

Before that action Rausch had “had a hunch that he would get his.” 
He had told his brother officers the names of the relatives to whom his 
effects were to go. I unbuttoned his coat and blouse and the two 
shirts he wore so that he would not lose them, and took the photo- 
graphs and letters and wallet from his pockets and the watch from the 
watch pocket underneath his belt. His nephew namesake was to have 
that. The fatal bullet had struck it! It had stopped at twenty 
minutes of four. One o’clock to twenty minutes of four! Nearly three 
hours. I couldn’t believe that so much time had passed. 

We left Rausch where he lay. As we reéntered the woods the firing 
across the clearing that had stopped while we were in sight started 
again. On our third trip out to see if any of the other still figures in 
the clearing were alive it stopped once more. 

We made a stretcher by buttoning two overcoats, turning them 
inside out and putting rifles with bayonets fixed and in the scabbard 
through the arms. I had learned the trick with staves and blouses as 
a Boy Scout. As we started to carry Backell to the rear two sergeants 
from another company that had also withdrawn came up through the 
woods from the right and joined us in bearing the load that became 
almost unbearably heavy as we went on. 

Wounded men still lay about in the field as we approached the shal- 
low trench from which we had started at one o’clock and where our 
line had reformed. Machine guns pointed our way. A counter attack 
by the Boches was expected. 

Our arms seemed numb; our legs would hardly bend; our waists 
burned from the load. We carried Backell to a protected hollow near 
a gun and left him. 

Ten minutes later as I was walking along the parapet of the trench 
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looking for my company —I was in too much of a hurry and too 
firmly convinced that I could not be hit to get down — I heard a shout. 
“Hi! Lieutenant. I thought you were dead!” 

A man, black with dirt and unshaven, but smiling and biting 
off great white mouthfuls from the edge of a round loaf of bread 
smeared with grape jam spoke up at me. I couldn’t help grinning. 
With that loaf of bread held in both hands before his face he made a 
laughable picture. All down the trench the picture was duplicated. 
Bread and jam in cans happened to be all they had got from the 
ration dump. 

“T don’t feel dead,” I answered. 

“Hi!” shouted some one farther along. “Here’s the lieutenant. — I 
thought I saw you hanging on the wire!” 

“Tt couldn’t have been I,”’ was my answer. 

“Hi! Lieutenant Given,” came a third cry. “Here’s Lieutenant 
Ranlett.”’ 

Of the four officers who had gone in with the company only Given 
and I had come through; Thompson did not get about from his wounds 
until after the armistice. We proceeded to dispute as to-who should 
take command. I succeeded in convincing Given that he was the 
senior in date of commission — by three days. 

That night we took out the wounded — Backell among them. A 
day and two days later high-explosive shells proved that Olsen and 
I were vulnerable. 
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WAR AND WATER 
By ALEXANDER McADIE, ’85 
A. Lawrence Rotcnu Proressor or METEOROLOGY 


“Water, water everywhere, nor any drop to drink.” 


} ios Ancient Mariner was not engaged in warfare, nevertheless he 

was unable to get a drink. Presumably he desired water, although 
the text is not explicit as to this. After much suffering from thirst, he 
got his drink, or more precisely, he dreamed of drinking; and as yet, 
there are no prohibitory enactments against such dreams. He saw the 
silly buckets on the deck of the horrible hulk fill with dew; and to add 
to this embarras de richesse, the rain came down in torrents. Only ina 
dream could such things happen, for dew and rain do not occur to- 
gether. One forms during still, clear nights and the other falls from 
clouds in motion, day and night. 

However, one must be lenient with ancient mariners for they are 
of the class of poets and painters, to whom it matters not if the silvery 
crescent moon rises in the east and a summer evening cloud adorns the 
landscape of a winter morning. Pass then in silence this slip of the 
Ancient Mariner, remembering only his sad suffering from too much 
and at the same time too little water. Famous military men have also 
suffered from these conditions; and our thesis is that war is often won 
and as often lost by adverse weather, particularly by too much or too 
little rain. 

Victor Hugo in “ Les Miserables” describes the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo. “If it had not rained on the night of June 17, 1815, the 
future of Europe would have been changed”; and then proceeds: “‘A 
few drops of rain mastered Napoleon. Because Waterloo was the 
finale of Austerlitz, Providence needed only a cloud crossing the sky 
out of season to cause the collapse of a world.” 

Whether the world collapsed or not is open to argument; but we 
know that there was a mild thunderstorm on the night of the 16th and 
a heavier bombardment of Heaven’s artillery on the late afternoon of 
the 17th. Both armies spent the night before the decisive battle, in 
wet cornfields and astride soggy roads. On the morning of the 18th, 
the French advance, scheduled for early hours, could not be carried 
out. Not until the noon hour were the troops fairly in action. 

It is indeed picturesque, this cloud out of season, crossing the sky, 
and an ensuing downpour which the thirsty earth could not drink fast 
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enough; and so mud and delay. Still there were other factors; and less 
gifted than Hugo with imaginative powers, we venture to attribute 
the eclipse of Buonaparte to his own contradictory orders, to Marshals 
who failed to grasp quickly the significance of enemy movements, and 
above all to the ingrained obstinacy of the British squares. If un- 
thinking infantry refuse to break when crack cavalry corps ride up 
and nearly over them, the military strategist can only throw up his 
hands and declare it 7s not war. Even an Emperor looking on can- 
not change the outcome. 

Yet Hugo was right in intimating that too much water was a factor 
of importance in determining the final dethronement of Napoleon. 
Rapidity of movement and the element of surprise are important in 
military offensives, but these when they come in conflict with adverse 
weather must give way. It is the part of wisdom to fight with rather 
than against weather. 

It may seem strange, but a century later in these same sodden fields 
of France and Belgium months passed before the full significance of 
weather dawned upon the minds of high military authorities. When 
the war had been in progress for two years, it became evident that all 
campaigns in Artois and along the Somme were to a large degree con- 
trolled by the condition of the roads. In wars of the future the advance 
of an army air corps will not be halted by muddy roads; but in the 
past, infantry, artillery, cavalry, all creatures of earth, have been too 
frequently stalled by the tenacious mud. In the Great War, on the 
western front, there were frequent and copious rains with consequent 
mud. Much could be told of lives lost and material abandoned, of 
carefully planned operations never executed; in short, of success de- 
nied because the armies could not move in the mud. 

There were other ways too in which water affected operations. One 
incident may be given here where apparently the value of water was 
certainly not underestimated. At the mouth of the Loire, American 
forces had taken over a large air station. Near by, a munitions plant 
was in operation. In the stirring month of June, 1918, alarms and ex- 
citement were the order of the day. One gray morning the cry of 
“Fire” in the munitions plant rang out. It was a sinister alarm, for 
the works had previously exploded and report said that most of those 
near by had departed hurriedly, in fragments, if the horrible truth 
must be told. One saw the employes running for their lives, streaming 
from the building, and even as they fled, one saw also a hundred 
American blue jackets (in their own vernacular “gobs”) storming 
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toward the endangered building, with pump, buckets and axes. It was 
a race to see who could first reach the place of greatest danger. The 
gobs extinguished the fire and saved the works, and incidentally their 
own lives and the lives of all within range. Back they came to their 
stations pleased with themselves, and if needs be ready to go again. 

Now Fate is a fickle jade and lacks discrimination. Her spotlight 
centres on some one actor; and the world sitting in darkness sees an il- 


luminated figure; but of the many who throng the stage, serving and 
deserving, the world sees little and cares less. Glory and reward march 
with the limelight. So far as known, no official recognition of the high 
courage of these sailor men has ever been made. Their gallantry was 
regarded simply as part of their day’s work. 

There was, however, an aftermath, which should not pass unnoticed. 
Twenty-four hours after the fire was extinguished, the owners of the 
munitions plant presented a bill for the water used in putting out the 
fire! It may have been a clerical error, an oversight in reading the 
metre, or it may have been due to a state of mind then prevalent, that 
because losses had been so heavy, it was therefore proper to charge 
whenever a charge could be made, to offset the past. Or it may have 
been, and most likely was, an attempt at sordid profiteering. Inas- 
much as the American point of view was somewhat different, the bill 
was returned with remarks more forcible than polite. Whether the 
bill was ever again presented is not known. 

Turn now from lands of excess water, to regions where water is 
scarce and doubly precious — where each drop must be treasured. 
Such a land is Palestine. Farther east the deserts assert themselves. 
In fighting Germany from the rear it became necessary to wage war in 
dry and thirsty Syria. Those in command, however, were old hands 
at desert warfare and so were fully aware of the vital need of water. 
Without ample supplies, defeat and destruction were certain. 

We all recall that Tantalus — son of Zeus — was punished for 
stealing the ambrosia of the gods and giving it to men. He was con- 
demned to stand and wait, consumed with thirst; and ever as he tried 
to drink, the labile water receded from his lips. His torture was not 
unlike that of those brave souls who ventured over the Syrian sands 
toward Jerusalem. Leaving Beersheba, which they had taken at the 
bayonet’s point, these crusaders of the twentieth century pushed 
valiantly on; each man carrying with him a bottle of water. A camel 
train carrying a larger supply of water was to follow. But as the 
camel drivers started late, the train did not find the troops; and went 
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astray. It was death for the army to wait. The column must carry on 
without water until the wells at Sharia could be reached. These were 
defended by a well-equipped and stubborn Turkish army. One who 
was there (Major V. Gilbert) has told in his “Romance of the Last 
Crusade,”’ how tongues and lips were swollen, how eyes were blood- 
shot and glazed, how temples throbbed, how some of the marchers 
went blind, plodding along, led by those who could still see. Falling 
out meant death and there could be no turning back. They reached 
Sharia and with courage unsurpassed in the whole war, forced the 
Turks from, the position and captured the wells. Surely, one thinks, 
they then drank from the stone cisterns draughts as sweet as ever 
passed through parched lips. There was the water; and they could hear 
the soft splash of the slow running streams on the cool stones. It was 
not to be. For four hours, obeying orders, they stood in line, men and 
officers together waiting while the wounded and disabled were brought 
up and given water. No man left his place, Not until those whose need 
seemed greater had assuaged their thirst were these close-standing 
ranks broken. Then they drank. 

Who were these men who thus proved their knightly valor? Were 
they desert born and bred, accustomed to a scarcity of water and pro- 
longed thirst? No! far from it! They were mostly from London homes, 
dwellers in a great city, workers in shops and stores, who until then 
had never known a lack of water. In pre-war times they were just 
plain ordinary citizens, privates in the ever-swelling ranks which daily 
march to and from employment — seekers of a livelihood for them- 
selves and dependent families. Yet when the hour came and they 
were tested, they bore themselves even as that flower of knightly 
chivalry, Sidney on the field at Zutphen. These men of common 
mold stood aside and waited, giving place to the feeble and helpless. 
They attained the heights of glory; and the memory of their behavior 
will inspire others through years to come. 

Fate may or may not honor, decorating their breasts with medals 
and ribbons. It matters little. Their act illumines the page of history; 
they rose supreme, conquering self. 
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TO HEAL THE BLOWS OF SOUND 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, ’92 


] ACK in the nineties, Chulalongeorn, King of Siam, published a 

complete edition of the Buddhist scriptures in the original Pali 
language, printed in Siamese characters. A set of the twenty-odd vol- 
umes in this edition came to Henry Clarke Warren, of Cambridge, 
with whom I was then studying the philosophy of Buddhism. Brows- 
ing about in this wilderness of quaint Oriental conceptions of psy- 
chology, religion, and cosmogony, I came upon what is, so far as I 
know, the first catalogue of city noises. Among the last bits of infor- 
mation which the Buddha disclosed to his faithful but rather thick- 
witted follower, Ananda, was an ex-cathedra list of noises. “There are 
ten noises in a great city,” said the Buddha, “to wit, the noise of ele- 
phants, the noise of horses, the noise of chariots, the noise of drums, 
the noise of tabors, the noise of lutes, the noise of song, the noise of 
cymbals, the noise of gongs, and the tenth noise of people crying, 
‘Eat ye, and drink!’” 

In the year 480 B.c., when this pronouncement was made, it may 
have covered the full complement of city noises. But great progress 
has been shown in the intervening twenty-four centuries. The art of 
noise-making has displayed a phenomenal development in variety, 
violence, and ingenuity. Noise is no longer a mere incidental by- 
product, represented by the trumpeting of elephants, the neighing of 
horses, and the musical efforts of man, but is indeed a fundamental 
feature of modern civilization. 

To be sure, noise did not achieve this enviable supremacy over other 
symptoms of civilization without stirring up an occasional protest. 
For example, the clown dismissed the over-zealous musicians from 
Othello’s garden with the diplomatic words: “And the general so likes 
your music that he desires, for love’s sake, to make no more noise with 
it. If you have any music that may not be heard, to it again.” And 
Hamlet was not favorably impressed with the efforts of certain actors 
“to split the ears of the groundlings, who, for the most part, are capa- 
ble of nothing but inexplicable dumbshow and noise.” Then we all 
remember the blissful quietude that Holmes enjoyed after the music- 
grinders had done their worst: 


** And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound.” 
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It was never quite clear to me how in that ancient city of Kusinara, 
in which the Buddha passed into Nirvana to the accompaniment of the 
ten orthodox and accredited noises, dogs and cats failed to earn a 
place in the noise decalogue. Of course the Buddhists had but a small 
opinion of cats and dogs. But a tabulation of noises is not a roll of 
honor. And why were roosters omitted? In the Majjhima-Nikaya, 
fowls are specifically mentioned as subject to rebirth. A rooster has 
recently appeared in a fresh reincarnation near my apartment. He 
may have helped usher in the dawn in that far-off time of which the 
Buddha speaks. And probably so also did the dogs and cats, much as, 
last century, they helped Holmes to distinguish between morning and 
evening: 

**At morning’s call 
The small-voiced pug-dog welcomes in the sun, 


And flea-bit mongrels, wakening one by one, 
Give answer all. 


“When evening dim 
Draws round us, then the lonely caterwaul, 
Tart solo, sour duet and general squall, — 
These are our hymn.” 


If Lorenzo were talking to a 1924 Jessica, he might have to revise 
some of his observations on music. For to-day we find little time to 
note 

‘““How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 


Nor is it always true nowadays that 


‘*Nought so stockish, hard and full of rage 
But music for the time doth change his nature.” 


The moonlight might be quite unable to sleep for noise. And music 
does not always change the nature of opera-goers. They continue their 
gossip just as at balls and receptions. Thus Portia was the shrewder 
critic when she remarked: 
“The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.” 

But while the goose can easily win a mere noise-contest in competi- 
tion with the nightingale in the concert hall, it is in the theatre that 
we witness the keenest rivalry between noises — coughing, rattling 
programs, nervous tittering, laughs in the wrong place, and audible 
dramatic criticism. At times the running commentary on the progress 
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of the play is heavy and serious. Again it may be in a lighter vein. 
*“Isn’t she a scream?” “He’s simply adorable in that part.” “What 
was the name of the play in which we saw him last week?” At a per- 
formance of Hamlet in New York, a young woman in front of me sud- 
denly remarked to her chum: “Gee, I wish I had read this thing! It’s 
getting so mixed up that I can’t see how it’s going to turn out in the 
end. Anyhow, it’s downright mean of Hamlet to treat Ophelia that 
way.” But this left-hand testimonial to the dramatist’s skill in keep- 
ing the dénouement from being too obvious was somewhat annoying 
to those who had come to hear again the lines of Hamlet. At other 
times the volunteer comments are historical and informative. Thus at 
a performance of Jane Cowl’s Romeo and Juliet, two gray-haired 
women at my left fell into an argument about Julia Marlowe’s past 
life. “The last time I heard Romeo and Juliet,” said one of them, “was 
years ago when Marlowe played Juliet. And I didn’t understand a 
word of it, for, you know, Marlowe always played Juliet in French. 
No, my dear, Marlowe wasn’t her maiden name. Her maiden name 
was Tabor. Then she married a Mr. Marlowe, and since he died has 
kept his name.” The rest of this highly original comment I lost in 
the “spider’s web” and “moonshine’s watery beams” of Mercutio’s 
speech on the dream fairy. : 

Gabbling in theatres, however, is not an accomplishment for which 
the twentieth century can claim originality. Theatre-goers were 
equally noisy two thousand years ago. In the Roman theatres, the 
prologue-speaker usually begged the audience to be quiet during the 
play. At the first performance of Terence’s Eunuch in 162 B.c., the 
great actor Turpio besought the audience: “Grant me your attention, 
and give heed in silence, that you (may understand what the Eunuch 
means.” Terence had bad luck, also, at the first presentation of his 
comedy, The Mother-in-law. In the midst of the performance some one 
in the audience announced that a boxing contest was to take place 
near by, whereupon the whole audience broke up in a great hubbub 
and went to see the fight. In Elizabethan days it was the regular cus- 
tom for some of the gay young blades to sit on the fringe of the stage 
and make smart remarks to the players and to the audience, a prac- 
tice neatly satirized in Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. 

Thus the cat-calls of this year’s freshmen and the self-conscious 
snickers of the most ultra-modern flappers had their counterparts in 
the Elizabethan and Roman theatre audiences. And I doubt if the 
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chatty gossip and running comments on the play during the per- 
formance were one whit more annoying in the days of Terence and 
of Shakespeare than in 1924. 

But we have outdistanced the ancients in the problem of combining 
rhythm, gymnastics, and noise into a single composite art, known as 
“‘jazz.” The ancients lacked the daring imagination of the modern 
jazz-brewer. They did the best they could under their self-imposed 
limitations in the field of music, holding to the traditional theory that 
music implies an agreeable sequence and combination of tones calcu- 
lated to produce melody and harmony. Then, too, they were limited 
in the number of musical instruments. They had drums, tabors, 
lutes, fifes, trumpets, flutes, horns, violins, ’cellos, and many other 
stringed and wood-wind instruments. But we have not their hamper- 
ing theories about the structure of music nor their narrow range of 
choice in noise-producing machines. Shylock mentioned with a peev- 
ish impatience “the drum and the vile squealing of the wry-necked 
fife.” That would be a soothing ear-balm in comparison with what we 
hear in the modern dance-hall. For to the composite blast derived 
from the combined working of all recognized musical instruments, we 
add a tin pan, a steam whistle, a motor-cycle, a rapid-fire gun, a 
squeaking street-car brake, a sick calf, a dog fight, a cat serenade, a 
power riveter, and a lonesome coyote. And its name is jazz. Thirty 
centuries hence some archeologist, excavating the ruins of an Amer- 
ican city, will discover conclusive proof that in 1924 our chief deity 
was Hula-Hula-Ragtime-Beelzebub, alias Jazz, the central figure in 
the religion of noise. 

But let us listen to the echo of another characteristic noise of mod- 
ern civilization. Only a generation ago, building operations were 
vastly different from what we now see. The first sign that a new 
building was contemplated was a pile of rough stone blocks from the 
quarry. Then came a chorus of stonemasons. And for days the merry 
musical clicking of their chisels was to be heard, giving the rough 
blocks artistic and architectural form. Then, somehow, these finished 
blocks were mysteriously and noiselessly spirited away into their 
predestined place in the growing structure. But to-day the first step in 
the erection of a building is a sudden violation of the peace of the 
neighborhood, a brazen declaration that all hope of rest or quiet may 
as well be abandoned for the next week or ten days. The steam-shovel- 
excavation-Juggernaut, bellowing, hissing, and spewing out smoke 
and soot, arrives on the scene and begins burrowing into the earth. 
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As the Juggernaut moves away to destroy the peace of another neigh- 
borhood, bedlam breaks loose in the form of a gasoline cement-mixer 
with a wheezy, chronic bronchial cough, a steam hoisting engine with 
its intermittent roaring and snorting, and the power riveter with its 
maniacal, rapid-fire tattoo. Were it not for these noises we could 
hardly be sure that the building trades were thriving. And so again 
we prostrate ourselves before Industrialism, another demon in the 
pandemonium of noise. 

Recent so-called improvement operations on real estate, lying on 
the outer edges of our cities, have added substantially to the total 
amount of noise in the world. To take the northward growth of the 
city of Washington as an example: land speculators, securing control 
of large areas of beautiful woodland with gentle slopes, quiet ravines, 
and spring-born creeks, proceeded to “open the property for building 
lots.” The process of “opening” consisted simply in destroying all 
the trees, slicing off the hills, and filling the ravines until the whole 
area was one continuous ugly level expanse of yellow subsoil. And this 
desecration of natural beauty, accompanied as it was with the shrieks 
of steam whistles and the roaring of power excavators, was loudly her- 
alded as the worthy enterprise of far-sighted men! The substitution of 
ugliness for beauty is the worship of Vandalism, another of the imps of 
noise. 

In so far as the noise of the process is concerned, Havana knows 
better how to sell newspapers and grind scissors than do our cities. 
The Cuban scissors-grinder, instead of jangling an unmusical bell or 
operating a gasoline-driven emery wheel, strolls along like Pan with 
his pipes, playing plaintive airs on a tiny fife. I found it as restful as 
the song of a thrush. And the Cuban newsboys chant the names of 
their papers, instead of shrieking angrily as many of our street urchins 
do. For years I have entertained the hope that in the fullness of 
time a way might be found to sell newspapers with less noise. Is it 
beyond the power of human achievement? 

The right to produce even unnecessary noises, except in the vicinity 
of hospitals, seems to be recognized and protected in all cities. At any 
rate, special signs have been set up at the boundaries of zones of quiet 
with the legend, “unnecessary noises prohibited.” By implication, 
unnecessary noises are permitted in all other parts of the city. There 
are timid souls who hope for a reopening of the case of the people versus 
the honk fiends, the hooting nuisance, the yelling peril, and all the 
other noise demons. They are pleading for less of Bully Bottom’s 
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“raging rocks and shivering shocks,” and a more frequent recurrence 
of “silence like a poultice.” They are asking for relief from the shell- 
shock of unnecessary noises. Their righteous indignation may prevail 
in bringing the balm of peace to a noise-abraded world. 

This indignation of those who believe in the healing power of quie- 
tude may strike a more responsive chord in the rest of us as we experi- 
ence more of the ravages of noise. The contrast was brought home to 
me one morning while I was paying my respects to the giant sequoias 
in Muir Woods on Mount Tamalpais. I stood beside a tree three 
thousand years or more old, in the motionless silence of the religious 
stillness. No sound from the outside penetrated this sylvan temple. 
No bird or squirrel or even cricket broke the spell in this roofless shrine, 


‘* With no one spot more sacred than the rest, 
But just a place to be and feel and pray.” 


But the silence which the cricket respected was soon profaned by a 
swarm of sight-seers from across the bay, bringing the noise of Market 
Street with them. “Some tree!” bellowed one. “I'll tell the world!” 
reverberated another. “You said a mouthful!” bawled a third. 

I question whether the mere fact of being a truck-driver makes it 
obligatory upon a man to produce just the right mixture of air and 
gasoline to cause a cannonade of back-firing. The unfortunates who 
have to be on the streets between 2 and 5 a.m. need feel under no 
obligation to sing. So far as I can learn, the constant blowing of loco- 
motive whistles in switch-yards is not compulsory. I even doubt that 
the blowing of factory whistles is required by law. Are elevator opera- 
tors under orders to slam the doors more emphatically after twelve 
o’clock at night? Is the street-car conductor under oath to snap the 
ventilators open and shut with such violence that even a deaf passenger 
will be able to testify that the thing has been done? I would modestly 
suggest to those whose main business it is to ring bells, blow whistles, 
toot horns, close doors, hawk oysters, drop the morning milk bottle, 
or in other ways to purvey noises, the desirability of reéxamining the 
question just how much noise their present status and future prospects 
in the business world require them to make. 

For, unless we can soon find effective silencers to be applied to the 
sources of noise, how can we calmly face the future bedlam in store 
for us? Noise begets noisiness and more noise. People actually learn 
how to converse even in a cotton mill. The American voice, with its 
boisterous element and its shrill, rasping, nasal, penetrating quality, 
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comes by its peculiar nature quite legitimately. A liquid, musical 
cadence hardly gets beyond the lips among the jazz explosions in a 
ballroom. Honeyed words make no impression with an orchestra of 
ten rattling typewriters. In a whizzing subway train one must resort 
to shrieks and sign language. Since it is never quiet, we simply have 
to shout or else gradually lose the art of speech. 

Perhaps one of our political parties may insert an anti-noise plank 
into its next platform. “We pledge ourselves to the proposition of a 
twenty-five-per-cent reduction in the output of noise’? would sound 
well as a party promise. Indeed, it would possess the virtue of fresh- 
ness and novelty quite foreign to political literature. And while it 
might have the usual fate of promises and reappear as unfinished 
business in several successive platforms, it should have the effect of 
helping to focus attention and crystallize thought upon means of rid- 
ding ourselves from the nightmare of unnecessary noise. I venture to 
say that a twenty-five-per-cent reduction in noise would be almost as 
welcome to a long-suffering public as a corresponding retrenchment in 
government expenditures. 

Here and there city fathers have tried to grapple with the noise 
problem by putting legislative silencers on peddlers, peripatetic 
musicians, hawkers, barkers, and motor-cycles, and by specifying the 
hours between which boys may cry papers, street-bands play, and 
roller-coasters roar. In such ordinances yelping or howling dogs and 
crowing roosters are often mentioned. In fact, Kansas City at one 
time went so far as to prohibit the keeping of parrots or monkeys in 
saloons, on the ground that they might add to the pandemonium. 
New York and Milwaukee have put a check on the unnecessary blow- 
ing of steamship whistles in the harbor. In a few instances aldermen 
have presumed to say at what hour of the night player-pianos, vic- 
trolas, and other music machines should be silenced. Whenever in 
the future I may have the opportunity, I shall vote for a substantial 
reduction of unnecessary noises with the same enthusiasm as for the 
reduction of taxes. 
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A PROBLEM IN ROWING 
By WILLIAM JAMES, ’03 


\ J HY should the bow men, particularly bow, in an eight-oared 

crew have to hurry more than do the stern men? There has been 
a tradition to this effect among rowing men which appeared to be 
without reason, for to put the question has always been to answer it 
with another: How, in time, can they? All eight men are going through 
the same motions in the same time and the “hurry” for each man in 
the boat must be precisely the same. Yet the tradition persists and is 
based on experience, of which I give the following example in my own 
case. 

In April, 1902, I was moved from 5 to bow ! in the varsity boat. 
There was nothing imaginary about the way I had to hurry in the new 
position in order to do my work and keep in time. It was a very real 
experience. Later in the same year, just before the race with Yale, No. 
7 and I (still at bow) were made to change places. Here the experience 
was reversed. I felt in 7’s position as if each stroke lasted an hour and 
the whole weight of the Atlantic were dragging at my oar. Yet my 
stroke at 7 lasted, of course, no longer than at bow, for the crew were 
well together and the eight oars entered and left the water as one. I 
came in from that practice row wondering how any man could last for 
four miles in that position and was greeted by 7’s remark, “‘Gee, you 
have a cinch up there at bow. I don’t see how you get any work at all!”’ 
Luckily for me the swap with 7 was not permanent. 

This was puzzling. 

The eight men in & shell are similarly rigged, and, their time being 
the same, the only unknown element in the situation, to account for 
my experience, was the water. If we might suppose that bow’s water 
was going astern faster than 7’s the phenomenon would be perfectly 
explained. But what possible reason might there be for such an as- 
sumption? 

I questioned in vain both rowing authorities and men of science. 
The oarsmen without exception agreed that lighter and faster men 
were needed in the bow than in the stern but had no explanation to 
offer. It just was that way. Men of science usually said that, owing to 
the disturbance created in the water by the preceding stroke, the 
water of the stern men must be faster than that of the others. But 


1The oarsmen are numbered from No. 1 at bow to No. 8 at stroke. 
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this would explain the precise reverse of the conditions I had observed. 

Recently Professor Charles Lane Poor of Columbia University sup- 
plied the scientific answer. The phenomenon is due to the action of 
very long low waves. I quote Professor Poor: 


There are two general types of waves, short and long.... In the shallow 
waters in which the crew rows the waves set up are of the second type, long 
waves. The speed of the wave is greater than the speed of the boat and hence 
the wave will run ahead of the boat: 
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The push of the boat is continually forming new waves, and when the speed 
of the wave is not much greater than that of the boat the tendency will be to 
form a standing wave, to reduce the speed of the wave to that of the boat. 
And we shall have a condition as illustrated above. The top of the wave will 
be somewhere near the bow of the boat; a trough will be formed in front of 
that and another one behind. 

A shell passing through the water at a uniform rate of 12 miles per hour 
would probably create a very small wave, too small to be of any account. But 
the shell does not travel uniformly; between strokes it slows up, so that it 
actually moves by jumps. This irregular motion would set up waves when a 
smooth motion would not. At 12 miles per hour the shell moves forward some 
1000 feet per minute. When the crew rows 33 strokes per minute, each stroke 
moves the boat some 30 feet. This will have the tendency to form a wave 
about this length; the length of the boat would modify this, however. But 
the shell will form a long, low wave: perhaps some 30 to 35 feet long and only a 
few inches high. In shallow water such a wave is of the long type . . . in which 
the length of the wave, from crest to crest, is much greater than the depth of 
the water and the height of the wave is very small. The speed of such a wave 
depends solely upon the depth of the water, and is, 
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miles per hour where d is the depth of the water in feet. 
Thus in water 16 feet deep the speed of such a wave is about 152 miles per 
hour; in water 25 feet deep, the speed is some 19 miles per hour; while in 
the deep ocean the speed is several hundred miles per hour. 
In such a wave the individual particles of water travel in very long ellipses, 
the long axes of which are horizontal, as shown in the following figure: 
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At the top of the wave the particle of water is moving forward at its greatest 
speed; in the trough of the wave the particles of water are moving backward 
at their greatest speed. This speed of the individual particles of water is 
independent of the speed of the wave along the surface; it depends upon the 








height of the wave and is very approximately: 

One foot per second for each foot in height of the wave: or about two thirds 
of a mile an hour. 

That is, at the top of a long wave one foot high the particles of water are 
moving forward at the rate of two thirds of a mile an hour; at the bottom of 
the wave the particles are moving backward at the same rate. Of course the 
individual particles move over a very small distance: they oscillate backward 
and forward; the same particle moving forward one moment and backward 
the next moment. 

While the individual particles of water are thus oscillating backward and 
forward, the wave itself moves forward rapidly, at the rate of some 15 miles 
per hour in 16 feet of water. 

From your description, one crest of this wave must be near the bow of the 
shell, the bow men must be at the trough of the wave, and No. 8 at or near the 
second crest. If the wave be only six inches high the water in which the bow 
man rows would be going astern at the rate of one third of a mile per hour, 
while the water in which No. 8 rows would be going ahead at the same rate. 
So that, if the shell be moving ahead at 12 miles per hour the water at No. 1 
would be passing the shell at the rate of 123 miles, at No. 8 at the rate of only 115 
miles. This is the precise effect you have observed. 


Not only does Professor Poor’s analysis explain precisely the 
phenomenon I had experienced but observation of the waves set up by 
an eight-oared shell reveals exactly the situation he predicts. The 
crest of the bow wave comes about three feet astern of the prow of the 
shell and stroke rows squarely in the middle of the crest of the second 
wave. 
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The presence of these waves is much more marked at some moments 
than at others, which is to be expected since they vary both with the 
depth of the water and the amount which the boat is checking between 
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strokes. When most marked they appear to be at least six inches from 
trough to crest. 

It appears, then, that the men in an eight-oared shell are not doing, 
as supposed, the same thing in the same time, but are laboring under 
the necessity of doing slightly different things (according to their posi- 
tion in the boat) in the same time. Professor Poor’s estimate points 
to a difference in speed of water, for the two ends of the crew, of be- 
tween five and six per cent. This is not much, but it is enough to add 
materially to the difficulty of obtaining uniformity in a crew. 

If we imagine that the eight oarsmen instead of rowing are loading 
things into moving freight-cars and that bow’s freight car is moving 
faster than stroke’s, we see why he has to hurry. He has, of course, 
the alternative of not loading as much freight as stroke does, — in 
other words he may loaf if he wants to— but if he is a man who 
wants to do his full share he learns not only to lengthen his stroke but 
to apply and take off his power more suddenly than stroke does and all 
this in exactly the time that stroke is giving him. No wonder that 
under such conditions he feels hurried. And no wonder that when he 
has automatically mastered these conditions and finds himself sud- 
denly shifted to the stern, he gets more than his share of work. If the 
race is a long one, his collapse is to be predicted. In 1900 Harding was 
shifted from 2 to stroke in the Harvard boat just before the race with 
Yale. He lost consciousness, with his boat in the lead, at the 3} mile 
mark. To expect him to do otherwise would have been asking a great 
deal of flesh and blood. 

The question of how to rig a crew in such a way as to equalize these 
conditions is complex, and the ultimate test of any such adjustment 
can only be the similarity in “feel” of the various positions. There is 
theoretical testimony to show that if bow’s oar were lengthened out- 
board between 1 and 2 inches the difference between his and 7’s 
conditions, as given by Professor Poor, would be offset. But appar- 
ently there has been no scientific observation whatever which might 
help us to calculate the amount that the blade slips through the 
water during the stroke although the presence of this “slip” is amply 
proved by the instant reduction in work made by a slight shaving 
(narrowing) of the blade. 

This problem adds but one more to the hundred others that already 
beset the coach. It may be that calling attention to it will result only 
in a wiser hesitation, on the part of coaches, to shift men from end to 
end of the boat, — but any coach who devises means to offset these 
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varying speeds of the water will ipso facto have simplified the problem 
of uniformity and, consequently, of speed. 


JOHN BARNETT, MUSICIAN 
By HENRY M. ROGERS, ’62 


AM, without question, the only man in the United States, and 
4 probably the only man anywhere on the planet, who has lived in 
intimate, personal and affectionate relation with John Barnett, 
musician, sometimes called ‘The Father of English Opera,” and who 
was himself on the stage of Drury Lane Theatre when Edmund Kean 
made his London début as “Shylock” on the 26th of January, 1814, 
and created a new epoch in dramatic characterization. 

Cicero tells us that Quintus Mucius, the augur, used to relate many 
things of Caius Leelius, his father-in-law, and did not scruple in every 
discourse to call him a wise man. 

If such a thing were deemed not unfitting but even commendable 
by Cicero, why should a couple of thousand years change the pro- 
prieties? At any rate, I shall risk writing of my father-in-law, John 
Barnett, the most interesting man I have ever known. 

In the intimacy of our home life at ‘“‘Cotteswold,” his beautiful 
place in Gloucestershire, on many a summer day and evening I drew 
from him incidents of his career as well as a wealth of running com- 
mentaries on the careers of his associates and friends who formed a 
part of the art and literature of their time, all of whom were of the 
warp and woof of London life in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

He was born at Bedford, in England, on the 15th day of July, 1802, 
and died at Leckhampton Hill, under the Cotteswolds near Chelten- 
ham, on the 17th day of April, 1890. Our friendship began at Chelten- 
ham in 1878 and continued unimpaired until his death. At seventy- 
six years of age when I first saw him, he was a strikingly impressive 
man, of medium height, with a handsome and most intelligent face, a 
finely shaped head crowned with beautiful iron-gray hair; and in the 
fashion of an older day, he wore a moustache and a “goatee” and 
otherwise was closely shaven. The dark, tanned skin, the ruddy, 
healthful complexion, the bright eye, the quick, impetuous move- 
ment, the refined voice and cultivated speech, and last but not least 
the cordial and old-fashioned courtesy as he took me by the hand and 
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welcomed me, can never be forgotten; nor can his first sally as we 
drove towards “Cotteswold,” “I hope you'll like it, my Friend”; — 
a twinkle of the eve; — a laugh, — and the pious conclu- 





a pause, 
sion, “Thank God — we have no neighbors!” It seems he was always 
fearful of being crowded and so had enlarged his boundaries. 

“Cotteswold” is on Leckhampton Hill, under the Cotteswold Hills, 
and looks down into the vale of Gloucester broadly spread and ever 
new, and at the beautiful Malvern Hills beyond, and here in his 
library and in his garden, with his whole family about him, whenever 
possible, with frequent visits to Cheltenham and rather infrequent 
visits to London and into Wales, reading, writing, composing, teach- 
ing and enjoying everything around him to the fullest, he passed his 
last years. 

The gift of music displayed itself early in John Barnett. When but 
ten years old he had not only shown marked talent for music, but pos- 
sessed a contralto voice of rare quality and sweetness. At this tender 
age he was articled to Samuel James Arnold, the son of Dr. Arnold, 
and the proprietor of the Lyceum Theatre as well as manager of 
Drury Lane. Young Barnett made his first appearance on the stage at 
the Lyceum in the summer of 1813 as Dick in the “Shipwreck,” and 
met with extraordinary success. 

He had made his first public appearance as a singer long before that. 
His mother had taken him to hear John Braham (1774-1856) sing 
Capt. Macheath in “The Beggar’s Opera.” The great tenor’s per- 
formance did not please the youngster, for no sooner did the curtain 
fall at the close of the first act, than in spite of his mother’s protests, 
he volubly and in a loud, ringing voice informed those nearest to him, 
that he could sing “a deal better.”” On being goodnaturedly invited to 
prove it, he readily consented, and hoisted aloft on the shoulders of 
two stalwart supporters, he sang a song or two to the huge delight of 
the astonished audience, who rewarded him with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

As he was with the Arnolds and in the Lyceum and Drury Lane 
Theatres as a mere boy, it was quite natural for him to speak of Ed- 
mund Kean, Dicky Peake, Charles Mathews, the Elder, Munden, 
Dowton, Harley, Grimaldi, Charles Young, Mrs. Billington and many 
other faraway worthies. But it was always difficult, nevertheless, in 
listening to John Barnett, to realize that this bright, alert, sparkling 
gentleman, who was talking to you and who seemed to be in his late 
fifties, could have known and been a part of the lives of the ancients. 
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It seemed simply incredible that his name could have appeared upon 
the play bills at Drury Lane at the same time with that of the great 
Edmund Kean (1787-1833). That he had even been patted good- 
humoredly on the cheek by that genius and had been familiarly called 
“little Johnny Barnett” by him. And more than this, that “little 
Johnny Barnett” had been an eye witness to the most dramatic night 
known to the English stage, when this same Edmund Kean made 
his first appearance at Drury Lane, as Shylock, January 26, 1814. 

The story of that night, known as it is to every lover of stage his- 
tory, got a new significance from “little Barnett’s” lips. He did not 
know, what we know now, that the great Edmund had but an hour or 
two before “little Johnny ”’ first saw him, kissed his wife as he left the 
humble lodgings in Cecil Street, with the words “I wish I was going to 
be shot,” and with his modest stage “properties” in a bundle, had 
tramped through the slush of the London streets, his boots letting in 
the melting snow, to the stage door of Drury Lane. “Little J. B.,” as 
he was familiarly called, perhaps heard Jack Bannister and Oxberry 
offer a friendly word to the new star, — but they were the only ones; 
the rest of the company looked askance, critically and superciliously, 
and croakingly predicted the failure of this newcomer, small, swarthy,. 
with the flashing eyes of unfathomable depths. In the light of our 
present knowledge, after one hundred and seven years, we can almost 
hear the heartbreaking words from Kean’s lips, — ““My God! If I 
succeed, I shall go mad!” 

Remembering this story, and listening to this old-young man, we 
recall with him that night and see with him the small audience; we 
watch their interested, but undemonstrative attention; and then comes 
the great third act with Kean’s terrific, overwhelming display of pas- 
sion in the scenes with Salarino and Salanio after Jessica’s flight, and 
later with Tubal, a rushing torrent, sweeping everything before it — 
and so to the end. We seem to hear that audience suddenly awakened 
and then frenzied, and share Barnett’s boyish surprise that so small 
an audience could make so much noise; that was, he told me, the most 
vivid impression left upon his mind, and the most lasting; a mad 


audience, as it were. 

Later, he was one of the singing witches on Kean’s first appearance 
as Macbeth. Had he known as much then as we do now, he would 
have peeped through the hole in the curtain and perhaps seen Byron 
and Charles Lamb and Hazlitt in the pit, and even his own future 
controversialist friend, Leigh Hunt. Perhaps the pages of the Tatler 
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even then glowed in anticipation with the heat of the battle royal to 
be fought some day by Leigh Hunt and “little Johnny Barnett.” 

The name of the elder Mathews recalls an incident perhaps worth 
setting down. I once asked Mr. Barnett if he had ever seen Talma, the 
great French tragedian (1763-1826). “‘ Yes,” he said, “I saw him and I 
heard him recite from ‘ Hamlet.’”’ I said, ‘“‘ When he was in England and 
at a complimentary dinner given to him (probably before 1817), the 
elder Mathews made a speech from behind the back of a boy; did you 
ever hear of that?” “God bless my soul! How did you ever know 
that?” he asked. I said, “‘I read it in some sketch or life of the elder 
Mathews, and I am apt to remember what is of no consequence.” He 
then continued, “Do people put such things as that in books? I re- 
member all about it, for I was the boy! I was taken to the dinner by 
my guardian, who seated me between Mathews and himself. When 
the speaking was on, and the turn of Mathews came, he turned and 
said to me, ‘Here, Johnny, stand up!’ On my doing so, he lifted me to 
the top of the table; then he made me put my hands behind my back, 
put his arms under my arm pits, and spoke in a boy’s voice through 
his whole speech, making his gestures as if they were mine.” 

“Little J. B.,”’ as he was affectionately called, sang for some five 
years at Drury Lane and Covent Garden (1813-18), and then his voice 
having changed he took up the study of music seriously. His in- 
structors for the piano were Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven's favorite 
pupil, Sexto Perez, and Kalkbrenner; and under William Horsley he 
took his first lessons in harmony and composition. Then to the hand 
of Xavier Schneider at Frankfurt, and before he had finished he had 
made himself master of musical difficulties and resources, and was 
ready to begin his musical career. At once he began to write songs full 
of melodic beauty. 

“The Light Guitar” brought him into prominence. He had been 
obliged to present the copyright gratuitously to the publishers in 
order to see it in print. Madame Vestris came upon it accidentally, 
introduced it into a musical farce, ““The Epaulette,” and in a couple of 
days the town rang with it. ‘Not a Drum was Heard,” sung by Sapio, 
at Madame Catalani’s farewell concert, surpassed even the success of 
“The Light Guitar,” and many songs followed in rapid succession, 
one after another, rivaling each other in popularity. He was prolific 
in production, though it was said that his publishers grumbled be- 
cause he could not produce a piece every hour of the day. During his 


life he is said to have composed upwards of two thousand songs. 
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In 1827, he returned to the old haunts of the stage once more and 
wrote music for the farce by Richard Peake, “Before Breakfast” 
(1825) in which the elder Mathews sang Barnett’s buffo songs which 
became greatly in vogue. The music written for “Monsieur Mallet,” 
an operetta by Moncrieff, was exceedingly popular, and later “Rise, 
Gentle Moon,” introduced in Planché’s “‘ Charles XII,’ added to the 
young composer’s fame. It is worthy of record just here that his three 
songs, “The Light Guitar,” “Not a Drum was Heard,” and “Rise, 
Gentle Moon,” through their phenomenal sale reinstated pecuniarily 
a prominent music publishing firm of London then on the verge of 
bankruptcy. A beautiful silver vase presented to John Barnett, as an 
expression of gratitude, is still in possession of a member of his family 
in Boston. 

An incident of this period of his career was always referred to by 
him with great delight. A three-act opera called “The Carnival at 
Naples” was in progress. The author, a Mr. Diamond, resided at 
Naples and declined to write one line of the lvrics until the music had 
been composed; so Mr. Barnett, being furnished with the principal 
‘situations ” of the piece, had to sit down and draw upon his poetical 
imagination, by penning “nonsense verses.” By some mistake, at the 
first rehearsal, a copy of one of Mr. Barnett’s effusions was read out in 
lieu of Mr. Diamond’s poetry. Mr. Bartley, the manager, was trapped 
into raising a general laugh at the expense of his critical judgment. 
“Gaily glides the moon amid effulgent day ” began the person to whom 
the reading of the piece had been entrusted. “That’s a beautiful 
line,” interrupted Mr. Bartley; — ‘‘a beautiful line; in Diamond's 
very best style. Ah — there’s no mistaking him!” The roars which 
the discovery of the error provoked greatly disconcerted Mr. Bartley. 

After the production of the operetta “The Pet of the Petticoats” 
(1831) in which Mr. Buckstone made his début at the Sadler's Wells 
and played again subsequently at the Adelphi, Mr. Barnett became 
the Musical Director of Madame Vestris (1797-1856) Theatre, “The 
Olympic” (1832) and composed “Win Her and Wear Her.” This 
work was produced at Drury Lane and the original score is now in the 
Allen A. Brown music collection in the Boston Public Library. 

Up to this time, “ English Opera,” so-called, had been merely drama 
interspersed with musical snatches, serving only to impede the action 


of the piece. 
Mr. Barnett now determined to reform this altogether and set him- 
self seriously to work to write and to produce a real English Opera, — 
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entirely independent of the traditional mode of the day, which to his 
mind was inadequate, unoriginal and absolutely inartistic. A libretto 
was written for him by Mr. J. Thackeray (the cousin of William Make- 
peace Thackeray) and on the evening of Monday, August 25, 1834, 
as appears by the original play bill, at the New Theatre Royal, 
Lyceum and English Opera House, was “produced for the first time 
the new grand opera called ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ the overture and 
music entirely new, composed by Mr. John Barnett.” Then follows 
the cast of characters, with Miss Romer, as Eolia, the Mountain 
Sylph, and a description of scenery and incidents. 

The success of this opera was immediate and was hailed as a new 
and welcome departure from the conventional English opera. Its first 
run was phenomenal — a hundred performances or more. Before me 
are the play bills of the first, forty-seventh and eighty-fourth perform- 
ances. Certain numbers soon became classics, especially “‘ Farewell to 
the Mountain,” “This Magic Wove Scarf,” etc. The opera was fre- 
quently reproduced, as appears by many play bills in September, 
1839; at Drury Lane, May 19, 1852, by Louisa Pyne, etc. ete. In July, 
1906, Dr. W. H. Cummings had the work put to study by the opera 
class at the Guild Hall School of Music, where it was given in the 
theatre attached to the school, “with distinct success,” as appears by 
an elaborate article in the Musical News, London, July 14, 1906, 
which is too long to be quoted. 

“The Mountain Sy!ph” may be justly said to have been the first of 
the strictly so-called English operas, and its composer has the indis- 
putable claim to be considered the father of original and connected 
Jvrical works in England. 

It may be interesting to add that cordial marks of approval were 
tendered to him by the Queen, who was present on the first night and 
also on the one hundredth night. 

Mr. Barnett’s description of conditions at the time of the produc- 
tion of this opera is amusing, and has been preserved and recorded by 
a member of the family in the following language: — 

“The singers of the chorus were, according to ancient traditions, in 
the habit of standing on the stage like statues, stolid and motionless, 
satisfied with merely grunting their respective parts. ‘You must suit 
your action to your words,’ shouted Mr. Barnett at them. ‘Don’t you 
see that you've got before you a witch, and that you want to drive her 


away?’ ‘Yes, but what are we to do?’ was the answer. ‘Do? what 
would you do if a fellow came into your house against your will, and 
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refused to go out of it?’ ‘Why, we should turn the rascal out, of 
course!’ ‘Well, then turn her out, that is all I require you to do.’ 
Taking upon himself in this wise the dual functions of composer and 
stage manager, Mr. Barnett succeeded in revolutionizing the absurd 
customs of the past, and surprised the English public with a per- 
formance at once novel and greatly attractive.” 

“The Mountain Sylph” was followed by ‘Fair Rosamund,” pro- 
duced for the first time on Tuesday, February 28, 1837; Edwin For- 
rest had appeared as Richard III the evening before. “Fair Rosa- 
mund”’ was musically highly commended, but the story was not 
especially interesting. “Farinelli,” produced at Drury Lane on Friday 
February 8, 1839, followed and seems to have had a distinct success. 

The Theatrical Observer of Saturday, February 9, 1839, speaks of 
the production of ‘‘Farinelli” and mentions an incident in regard to 
it which may interest readers of to-day, inasmuch as the Balfe re- 
ferred to as the singer of the title réle in this opera was Michael Wil- 
liam Balfe, the composer of the “Bohemian Girl” produced some 
years later. The Observer says, — 

“Last night John Barnett’s new opera of ‘Farinelli’ was produced at 
this Theatre, and notwithstanding a most unfortunate contretemps, 
had the most brilliant success; we allude to the hoarseness of Balfe, 
who played the principal character, and who sang in the first scene de- 
lightfully, but towards the end of the first act became suddenly at- 
tacked with hoarseness which increasing, he claimed the indulgence 
of the audience, and said, ‘that he was placed in a most unpleasant 
situation, being so hoarse that it was impossible he could do justice to 
the music of Mr. Barnett; he would, however, proceed and do his 
best.’ This appeal was received with cries of ‘Bravo’ and loud ap- 
plause, in which Mr. Barnett joined heartily. The music of this opera 
is of the highest order, abounding in delightful melodies, and the in- 
strumentation is rich and brilliant. It is impossible in our confined 
space to point out the individual beauties of this delightful opera, but 
we cannot help noticing the opening chorus, a duet between Balfe and 
Miss Romer, which was rapturously encored; another duet by Balfe 
and Miss Poole, 21.0 encored, an exquisite song by Balfe, and a double 
chorus, these were all gems. The libretto is by the brother of the com- 
poser. The opera was hailed throughout with acclamation, and the 
composer and all the principal performers were called before the 


e %> 
curtain. 
From the contemporary notices, we learn that on Tuesday evening 
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February 19th, “her Majesty honored Drury Lane with her presence, 
to witness the performance of Barnett’s new and highly successful 
opera of ‘Farinelli,’ which was performed throughout with a degree 
of excellence that elicited the most tremendous applause. ‘Farinelli,’ 
without a doubt, will live for many years to come. Before leaving the 
theatre, the Queen expressed her approbation of the beauty of the 
music.” 

Shortly before the production of ‘Farinelli,” Mr. Barnett married 
the youngest daughter of the celebrated violoncellist, Robert Lindley, 
born at Rotherham, England, March 4, 1776; died in London, June 13, 
1855. A few years later he retired to Cheltenham, carrying with him 
a great number of manuscripts, among them an opera entitled “‘ Kath- 
leen,” the libretto of which was furnished by his friend, Sheridan 
Knowles. The manuscript has been presented to the Allen A. Brown 
Collection of the Boston Public Library. 

Mr. Barnett made his home in and near Cheltenham for the rest of 
his life, a teacher with a widespread clientele of devoted and admiring 
pupils. 

Though removed from the scenes of his early triumphs, he con- 
tinued writing songs and musical pieces of every character, and pub- 
lished a work on the voice and the best means of developing it, which 
was at the time, and perhaps is even to-day, among the most ex- 
haustive treatises on this subject. 

It may be well to note the fact that up to his very last years he con- 
stantly gave forth songs of originality and beauty which were always 
of a most melodic character. 

In 1885, for example, he published a series of five songs to words by 
Thomas Moore. A London newspaper admirer wrote of this as fol- 
lows: “While on the subject, I may mention that the veteran John 
Barnett has just published a series of five songs to words by Thomas 
Moore. This is a peculiar circumstance. Barnett is eighty-three years 
of age, and is hale enough to encourage the hope that he may see the 
century out. He abides at Cotteswold, Cheltenham, and he is as 
bright of brain and sound of limb — with his heart in the right place — 
as he was the day he produced ‘The Mountain Sylph.’”’ 

The memory of two songs is so interesting to the writer of these 
lines that he ventures to speak of them here. 

When Mr. Barnett was nearly four score years of age, he came from 
his library, with his quick step and face lighted up with a bright smile, 
and carrying a manuscript behind his back, into the music-room where 
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I was reading. Carefully closing the door, he said, ““The old doctor 
(many years younger than himself, by the way) has asked me many 
times to write a song to Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s verses, and now 
I’ve done it!” Then sitting down at the piano and placing the music 
before him, he played a brief prelude and then sang in a clear, musical 
voice, and with a fervor and warmth most delightful, 


“Take, Oh, take, those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn: 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again, 
bring again, 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 
seal’d in vain.”’ 


It was such a surprise to hear not the remains of a voice, but a real, 
musical, sympathetic tone, that the song was loudly encored by the 
only auditor present. Afterwards it was sung with great effect in 
London and elsewhere. 

The second song to which I allude was the musical setting of Long- 
fellow’s poem, ““To Stay at Home is Best.”” This poem was written by 
Mr. Longfellow for John Barnett’s second daughter, Clara Kathleen 
Barnett, known as “Clara Doria,” and was given to her by the poet as 
she was about leaving for England on one of her summer outings. She 
took the poem to “Cotteswold” and Mr. Barnett wrote music to it and 
sent the original manuscript of it to Longfellow. (Unfortunately, this 
manuscript was lost in transit). The song was first sung in public by 
Sims Reeves; and later was often sung by Clara Doria at Mr. Long- 
fellow’s house in Cambridge, to his great delight and to the satisfaction 
of his friends, and her friends, including the writer. 

It would be too long a story to speak of Mr. Barnett’s work outside 
the realm of music. He wrote a good deal for the press, and was no 
mean controversialist on subjects pertaining especially to English 
music and to the place it deservedly should take in the realm of art. 

His early life in London had associated him intimately, not only 
with those connected with the stage, but with those who were inter- 
ested in music and in literature, and that he was a favorite from early 
boyhood is evidenced by the fact that he was introduced when twelve 
years or less to the first gentleman of England, then Regent of Eng- 
land, afterwards George IV, who was a lover of music, and who often 
had the young lad come to him at Carlton House to make music with 
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him, he playing the violoncello, and the boy the piano, or perhaps the 
lad singing for his host’s entertainment. 

In later years he was the intimate friend of a coterie of young men, 
who, in 1833, were gathered together in Paris, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, then a pupil in painting in the atelier of Collignon, Doug- 
las Jerrold, the Mayhew brothers, Mark Lemon, Leach and others, and 
it was in his rooms that this little coterie mooted and discussed a 
comic journal which was afterwards born and known to London and 
to the rest of the world as Punch. It may be said to have been con- 
ceived in the room of John Barnett, in Paris. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Barnett did not know that his friend, Thackeray, the painter, was the 
same man as Thackeray, the writer, until long after Thackeray had 
earned literary distinction. 

His stories of some of these men and others whom he knew in Lon- 
don were absorbingly interesting to one born in America. He would 
tell, for instance, of the club known as the “ Mulberries,”’ which used 
to meet at a certain tavern near Drury Lane, and which always cele- 
brated Shakespeare’s birthday in some marked manner, on which 
night they would illustrate some incident in Shakespeare’s life. It was 
to this tavern, by the way, that Richard Ili and Richmond would 
hasten by the back entrance of Drury Lane and partake of a loving cup 
together before they met in bloody combat a few minutes later in the 
battle of Bosworth Field. 

At one meeting of the “‘Mulberries,’’ Douglas Jerrold wrote the 
essay upon the theme, “Shakespeare as a Deer Stealer.” The subject 
was illustrated in music by John Barnett, in painting by Edwin Land- 
seer, and in the general discussion by Sheridan Knowles, Laman 
Blanchard, and others of that ilk. 

On being asked where were all the interesting memorials that must 
be connected with that club, Barnett merely shook his head and said, 
“So far as I know they were taken by Blanchard and were stored or 
kept in one of the rooms where the present Lyceum Theatre now 
stands.” 

His own life was so prolific in creative works that one might suppose 
that he would forget his musical and literary offspring. But it was not 
so. On being asked whether or not he had written a certain operetta, 
his answer was “No, I never wrote an operetta of that name.” On 
being told that Cassell’s ““Old London” made the statement that such 
an operetta had been written by him, he turned to his wife with the 


words, “Eliza, did I ever write an operetta of that name?” She re- 
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plied, “No, John, no, — you never did.” After thinking for a 
moment, he said, “I probably wrote the lyrics for some play of that 
name, as I frequently did, but never an operetta.” 

His two daughters, by the way, bore the names “Rosamund” and 
“Kathleen,” after his operas. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate something of what John 
Barnett did and what he stood for in his own day and generation. 

The transfer to Boston of some of his original scores, written with 
his fine precision and accuracy, may be of more than passing interest to 
students of music this side of the Atlantic. At any rate, it was a 
gracious offering of the children of John Barnett who live in England 
to join with the child of John Barnett living in Boston, to add to the 
interest of that Musical Collection which enriches the Boston Public 
Library and which attests the more than royal munificence of Allen A. 
Brown, one of the citizens of Boston. 


CHARLES STEBBINS FAIRCHILD 
By C. C. JACKSON, ’63, anp A S. PIER, ’95 


W HEN Charles Stebbins Fairchild entered Harvard in the fall of 

1859, he was a youth of rather less than average height, not 
heavily made, but well proportioned, with dark hair and moustache. 
He came to college a stranger to all the members of his class; his calm- 
ness and poise, his air of maturity, distinguished him from other 
freshmen and caused some of his classmates (for a time) to regard him 
as a self-satisfied sort of person. 

Self-confident he was, and with reason, somewhat precise and 
categorical in manner, and, therefore, at times irritating; but he was 
not arrogant or domineering or self-seeking; he was deliberate in 
speech, fond of thoughtful discussion, not easily perturbed, and slow 
to move. His substantial qualities of mind and character soon gained 
him the respect of his classmates; his warmth and loyalty of heart and 
his companionable traits soon endeared him to the group of those who 
became his close friends both in college and in an excellent social 


circle in Boston. 

A glance at his family history, and at the surroundings in which he 
was reared may help to give us the key to his character. 

On his father’s side, he was descended from Thomas Fairchild who 
was the leader of the group from Stratford-on-Avon that founded 
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Stratford, in Connecticut, in 1646; on his mother’s side he was 
descended from Richard Childs of Barnstable, Massachusetts, who 
was married there in 1649. Throughout subsequent generations his 
ancestors on both sides were men of importance in their communities. 
Members of both the Fairchild and the Childs families served on the 
side of the Colonies in the Revolutionary War, and the Childs family 
was represented in the wars against the French and Indians. One 
ancestor, Timothy Childs, entered Harvard College in 1764, but left 
before graduating and studied medicine. He became distinguished in 
his profession, which he practised at Deerfield and Pittsfield, and in 
1811 he received from Harvard the honorary degree of M.D. 

From Stratford, Connecticut, through New Jersey, a branch of the 
Fairchild family came to Central New York in the earliest days of its 
settlement. At Cazenovia, on April 30, 1842, Charles Stebbins Fair- 
child was born, the son of Sidney Thompson Fairchild and Helen 
Childs Fairchild. His father, who died in 1889, was a lawyer of great 
ability and in 1858 became general attorney for the New York Central 
Railroad. Every week he drove twelve miles over bad country roads, 
between his home and the New York Central Railroad station, on his 
way through the Mohawk Valley to his law offices in Albany. 

Cazenovia was not only remote from the railroad, but it was also 
ten miles distant from the Erie Canal; it had to be virtually self- 
supporting in all necessary industries. In the details of those Charles 
Fairchild as a small boy took a keen interest; he observed closely the 
activities on his father’s farm, which adjoined his home, acquired a 
knowledge of the care of animals, of sowing and reaping and threshing, 
and always lent a hand in the work out of school time. His ‘book 
education” began at an infant school, kept by Miss Bates, who lived 
to see her former pupil Secretary of the Treasury. From her hands he 
passed to the district school, where he studied under men teachers. 
Later he prepared for Harvard at the Oneida Conference Seminary. He 
respected all his teachers and kept them in grateful and affectionate 
remembrance throughout his life. 

A visit to the Fairchild home in Cazenovia was a delightful experi- 
ence. The family had a charming house and grounds on the shore of a 
beautiful lake; simplicity, dignity, and good taste characterized their 
life; the village was most attractive; a youthful guest could not but 
think that young Fairchild was fortunate in his environment. Perhaps 
the visitor of 1863 might make one mental reservation. Fairchild’s 
father was a staunch, even a partisan Democrat, who believed with 
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intens2 sincerity of conviction in the constitutionality of secession 
and was bitterly opposed to coercing the Southern States into an 
acceptance of the orthodox Northern construction of the Constitution 
by wagiig war against them. Charles inevitably followed his father’s 
lead and, while in college, maintained. the attitude of a Southern 
sympathizer. He was by no means the only undergraduate of the 
Civil War period who avowed the belief that the preservation of the 
constitutional rights of the States was more vitally important than 
the preservation of the Union. 

In an address delivered at the Tilden Memorial meeting in New 
York City in 1914, Fairchild commented as follows on the attitude of 
Democratic leaders in 1864: 

“Dean Richmond of Buffalo invited some of the delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention of 1864 to be his guests on one of 
his boats going from Buffalo to Detroit and thence by railroad to 
Chicago. My father was one of those delegates and took me with him. 
The others were Mr. Tilden, Horatio Seymour, then Governor of New 
York, James E. Thayer, Walter S$. Church of Albany, and a few others 
whom I do not recall. Some of them were in favor of the policy of try- 
ing to secure peace through some kind of arrangement with the South, 
but both Mr. Tilden and Mr. Seymour were opposed to this and in 
favor of advocating a vigorous prosecution of the war, with a liberal 
policy of reconstruction after the war should be ended by the success 
of the North. I remember the earnest talks of Mr. Tilden on this 
subject with those on the boat and with the delegates after we got to 
Chicago. I was greatly impressed with the clearness and force of his 
arguments. His views did not prevail with the Convention. Probably 
it made but little difference what that Convention did so far as it 
affected the result of that election. That was determined by the 
Northern victories immediately after, but it did affect the influence 
of the Democratic party for years after, and it would have been well 
for it and the country in later days had more heed been paid to the 
views of Tilden and Seymour by that Convention.” 

In the autumn of 1863 Fairchild entered the Harvard Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1865. He began practice in his father’s 
office in Albany and in 1874 became a member of the firm of Hand, 
Hale & Schwartz. 

On June 1, 1871, he married Helen Lincklaen, of Cazenovia, whose 
father’s grandfather (also Fairchild’s great grandfather), Major 
Benjamin Ledyard, was an officer in the Continental Army in the 
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American Revolution, and a member of the New York Society of the 
Cincinnati. Her mother was.a sister of Governor Horatio Seymour of 
New York. 

Mrs. Fairchild has edited in a very interesting way the notebooks 
of her father’s uncle by marriage, John Lincklaen, who in 1793 became 
the agent of the Holland Land Company, a Dutch company which had 
invested heavily in wild lands in New York and Pennsylvania. His 
family were well-to-do and highly cultivated Dutch people of Amster- 
dam. He was born in 1768, entered the Dutch Navy before he was 
14, became a lieutenant in 1785, and got a two years’ leave of 
absence in 1780, when he was sent to America by the Land Company 
to explore unsettled lands, and report any tracts he considered suita- 
ble investments to Theophilus Cazenove, the general agent of the 
company in America, who was then established in Philadelphia. 

On lands of the Company in Herkimer (now Madison) County, 
Lincklaen founded in 1793 a settlement which he named Cazenovia 
after his superior officer, and where he spent the rest of his life. He 
had no children, and his house and land descended to Mrs. Fairchild’s 
father, who after inheriting it, changed his name from Lincklaen 
Ledyard to Ledyard Lincklaen. 

In later years the famous Gerrit Smith, friend of fugitive slaves, 
living at Peterboro on his father’s lands, and ‘“‘our Gerrit Miller of 
°69,” his grandson, were old friends, only ten miles away, of the Fair- 
childs and Ledyards. 

Fairchild was three years older than his wife; their families had been 
neighbors and on terms of the closest intimacy; in their well-kept 
houses with their good libraries, unbounded hospitality and good 
cheer, there had been opportunity for the discovery and development 
of congenial tastes. The marriage that was the outcome of this early 
and sympathetic friendship was an exceptionally happy one. 

In 1874 Fairchild was appointed Deputy Attorney-General of the 
State of New York; his name had been suggested by General Francis 
C. Barlow, who had been Attorney-General in the preceding year. 
Fairchild always regarded Barlow as the bravest official he ever knew; 
and Barlow for his part was always proud of having drawn Fairchild 
into public life. When as Attorney-General Fairchild was subjected 
to unfair newspaper criticism, Barlow wrote to him to express his 


indignation — “Such injustice is disgusting and makes one sick!” The 
sympathy of the two men in public affairs was all the more striking 
because they were members of opposite political parties. Fairchild 
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believed that if a suggestion of Barlow’s in regard to the election dis- 
pute between Tilden and Hayes had been adopted by our Government 
the whole difficulty would have been surmounted at once without a 
trial. 

The conditions under which as Deputy Attorney-General Fairchild 
achieved his first notable triumph are worth recailing. The New York 
City Police Commissioners, Gardner and Charlick, had been indicted 
for illegally removing an inspector of police and had retained to defend 
them several of the ablest lawyers of New York. The case against the 
defendants had been placed in the hands of a New York law firm, whose 
duty it was to obtain information and present evidence in regard to 
the facts; an eminent lawyer had been retained as counsel in regard to 
the law. Fairchild, the newly installed Deputy Attorney-General, had 
no knowledge about the case, with regard to either the facts or the law, 
but was designated to attend the trial as the formal representative of 
the State; he was to be virtually a spectator. On the morning when 
the trial opened he received a note from the law counsel announcing 
his withdrawal from the case. That night Fairchild spent in the 
library of the Bar Association without sleep; the next night he spent 
in the same manner, except that he slept two hours. On the morning 
of the third day he notified the prosecuting attorneys that he under- 
stood the case and would manage it. Oakey Hall, one of the lawyers 
for the defense, a man of very eminent ability, had sneeringly referred 
to Fairchild as “the amiable young man who silently represents the 
great State of New York.” Hall and his clients were astonished and 
dismayed when on the third day the amiable young man broke his 
silence. Such complete mastery of the case did he display, and so 
efficiently did he direct the prosecution, that he broke down the de- 
fense at every point; and, whereas the Bar had been almost unanimous 
in the opinion that the State’s case must fail, the jury brought in a 
verdict of “Guilty.” 

So brilliant an initial success was followed by others less dramatic, 
perhaps, but not less important. General Barlow, who, in the boss- 
ridden Republican Convention of 1873 had been defeated for re- 
nomination as Attorney-General, had begun suits against the men who 


were implicated in the Canal frauds. The unfinished proceedings 
against these men were turned over in 1874 to Fairchild. He dealt 
with them as effectively as he had dealt with the case against the New 
York City Police Commissioners. During this period he was in close 
official relations with Governor Tilden, for whom he had a warm 
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admiration, and who gave him hearty support. His house in Lancaster 
Street, Albany, was a centre for animated gatherings and lively dis- 
cussion of public questions, in which his father and Mrs. Fairchild’s 
uncle, ex-Governor Seymour, frequently took part. 

At the Democratic Convention of 1875 Fairchild was nominated for 
Attorney-General by acclamation; he was elected over his Republican 
opponent by a large majority. His conduct of the office was highly sat- 
isfactory to Governor Tilden, and to all citizens who were interested in 
good government; and, of all the legal successes that he ever achieved, 
it was to the success won as Deputy Attorney-General and as Attor- 
ney-General that Fairchild always looked back with greatest pride. 

The most notable incidents in Fairchild’s term as Attorney-General 
during the years 1876-77, were his adventures with William M. 
Tweed and the remnants of the Ring. This is all very ancient history 
now and a detailed narrative would be wearisome. The political power 
of the Ring had been completely broken in the municipal election of 
1872. All the earlier legal proceedings against the members of the 
Ring, prosecuted by Charles O'Connor, had been substantially 
nullified by the appellate courts. All this was before Fairchild had be- 
come connected with the Attorney-General’s office in any capacity. 
In 1876, Tweed, who had escaped from Ludlow Street Jail in which he 
was confined on civil process, had been arrested in Vigo, Spain, 
brought back to New York and again imprisoned. He was unable to 
give the heavy bail required and his political friends sought to obtain 
his release by proposing to the Attorney-General that Tweed should 
make a confession and agree to provide evidence which would enable 
the State and City to recover large sums from other members of the 
Ring, many of whom were exiles abroad, and also help materially in 
criminal prosecutions. A paper was prepared purporting to be a con- 
fession, and delivered to the Attorney-General. After examining this 
paper and submitting it to the special counsel who had been retained 
to represent the State and City, the late Wheeler H. Peckham and the 
late William C. Whitney, then Counsel to the Corporation, Fairchild 
returned the confession and refused to release Tweed. Thereupon, 


various conspicuous journals in the City of New York made an attack 
of extraordinary ferocity upon the Attorney-General. They had been 
informed, or pretended to have been informed, that the confession had 
been delivered to Fairchild on an express agreement that Tweed would 
be released. That was a lie, but the Attorney-General was accused of 
having broken faith and lowered the dignity of the State because he 
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and Governor Tilden were afraid to release Tweed, fearing that the 
evidence he would produce would affect corrupt interests which the 
State administration desired to protect. These attacks were based on 
falsehood, but they were temporarily effective and, though they made 
no permanent impression, undoubtedly defeated Fairchild when he 
sought a renomination for the office of Attorney-General in the 
Democratic State Convention of 1877. 

After his arduous work he was ready to seek change and recreation; 
and he and Mrs. Fairchild spent two delightful years in Europe. 

In 1880 he took up the practice of the law in New York City, but in 
1885, in President Cleveland’s first administration, he relinquished 
his practice in order to become Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under Secretary Manning. About eighteen months later when Sec- 
retary Manning retired on account of ill-health, Fairchild suc- 
ceeded him in office. The problem that then confronted the Secretary 
of the Treasury was unlike that with which later officials have had to 
deal. Too much money was being raised by taxation and tariff; the 
difficulty was to prevent surplus currency from accumulating in the 
Treasury vaults. Fairchild appealed to Congress to reduce taxation 
and to extend the facilities for depositing Treasury funds in National 
banks. Congress turned a deaf ear to his appeals. He then took matters 
into his own hands. By buying Government bonds in excess of the 
statutory sinking-fund requirements, and even at a rising premium, 
he was able partly to dispose of the surplus revenue 
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responsibility, which, as he declared to Congress, “‘ought not to be put 
upon any officer of the Government.” He also increased the public 
deposits with the banks in two years from $13,000,000 to $61,000,000, 
which in those days seemed a large amount, making the allotment to 
nearly three hundred separate institutions. Congressional criticism of 
his course was sharp, but he did not falter under it; his firm and skillful 
guidance brought the country safely through a situation that had 
threatened to create a serious financial crisis. 

Of his work as Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. George F. Parker, 
friend and biographer of President Cleveland, wrote in the New 
York Times: “From the opening of the Administration, Mr. Fair- 
child was familiar with every in and out of its financial policy. All his 
inclinations were to quiet methods, without any tendency to anything 
selfish, sensational, or partisan, so that he was always ready for every- 
thing that might arise. No more fortunate selection has been made by 
any President for the work with which he was entrusted.” 
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Harvard University showed its recognition of the value of his public 
service by conferring on him in 1888 the degree of LL.D. 

At the close of the first Cleveland administration, he returned to 
New York — not to resume the practice of the law, but to engage in 
an active banking business as head of a trust company. Until he re- 
signed that position in 1904, he was president of the New York 
Security and Trust Company. Although he never again entered 
political life as a candidate for elective office, or as an appointee to 
office, he continued for a time at least to exercise an important influence 
in the councils of his party. He was the leader in the independent 
Democratic movement in New York State, which overcame the op- 
position of former governor David B. Hill and the regular Democratic 
organization and brought about the nomination of Cleveland for the 
presidency in 1892. In 1896 and later he was very prominent in the 
arduous and successful fight for sound money, by which the gold 
standard was at last firmly established in this country. As a member 
of the famous Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis Convention, 
he assisted in preparing a very valuable report on the subject 
which was presented in 1898. The profound study and the report of 
this commission doubtless helped greatly to lay the foundation for 
the present Federal Reserve System. 

But meanwhile and inevitably, after the nomination of Bryan by 
the Democratic Convention in 1896, he had found it necessary to sever 
his connection with the Democratic party. In 1899 Governor Roose- 
velt, offering him an appointment as President of the State Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration, wrote, “‘ Nothing would do so much good 
in the effort to solve the labor difficulties that from time to time arise 
as to have a man of your standing and position on the Board as its 
President. I think you can render truly incalculable service.” In 
declining the appointment Fairchild replied: “I am ineligible, in my 
opinion. As I understand it, you wish to appoint a Democrat and you 
ask me to take the place as such. I cannot think that such a Democrat 
as I am would do; I conceive that the man should be in fairly active 
connection with the party as existing at the time of appointment, or 
at least in general sympathy with its aims and purposes at such time, 
which I am not. I did not vote for the last Democratic candidate for 
President and see hardly any prospect that I shall vote for the next 
one.” 

The scope of Fairchild’s business interests and public activities is 
indicated in the list of responsible positions that he held. Besides being 
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President of the New York Security and Trust Company, as has been 
mentioned, he was President of the Atlanta and Charlotte Railway 
Company,a director of the Erie and Pittsburgh Railway Company, and 
of the National City Bank, and a trustee of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. Yet he found time to take a leading part in the muni- 
cipal reform movement which in 1894 brought about the defeat of 
Tammany [all and the election of Mayor Strong; he was among the 
organizers of the Citizens’ Union which in 1897 nominated Seth Low 
for Mayor of Greater New York, and, though defeated in that cam- 
paign, again nominated Mr. Low and elected him in the next mayora!ty 
election in 1901. After the election of 1897, Fairchild was chairman of 
the committee of the Citizens’ Union appointed to arrange for its 
permanent maintenance; he served both as President and as Treasurer 
of the State Charities Aid Association in which Miss Louisa Schuyler 
and Mrs. Charles Lowell were prominent; he was Vice-President of the 
Charity Organization Society, and one of the founders of the Reform 
Club which, in its early days, promoted sound money and tariff reform. 
He was chairman of this Club’s committee on sound money which 
for many months preceding the presidential election of 1896 carried 
on a very vigorous and successful campaign to educate the country 
on the danger of making anything other than gold legal tender for 
debts. Furthermore, he was President of the Harvard Club of 
New York City from 1901 to 1905, and from 1901 to 1907 he was 
an Overseer of Harvard University. In his later years he was an 
sarnest and active opponent of Women Suffrage, and an equally 
strong advocate of tax reform. 

His literary tastes and interests were always marked; and, in the 
Century Association of New York, where he met many congenial 
friends, he took great satisfaction. 

On March 22, 1917, a mass meeting, called by a number of patriotic 
and civic organizations and college clubs, was held in Madison Square 
Garden; the “slogan” for the meeting was “Delay No More,” and 
Fairchild was one of the principal and most vigorous speakers. A little 
more than a year later on the third anniversary of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, he presided at a “‘Win the War” mass meeting, held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, under the auspices of the American Defense 


Society and the American Rights League. 

It was in his native village of Cazenovia that he spent his last years. 
His affection for the place and the people had never diminished through 
his long absence. Up to the time of his death he served as a director 
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of the local bank and a warden of Saint Peter’s Church. His generosity 
and kindliness and courtesy made him Cazenovia’s most beloved 
citizen. In the town in which he had been born, he died on November 
24, 1924, at the age of eighty-two. His wife, with whom he had 
passed fifty-three happy years of life, and his sister, Mrs. T. G. 
Jackson of Cazenovia, survive him. 


FREDERICK BAYLIES ALLEN 
By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, °71 


\ OST men entering active life find their places and settle down to 
4 work in them. Many men fill their places: a few men make their 
places bigger for their occupancy. To this last group Frederick Baylies 
Allen belonged. He occupied no position that was not a larger one 
when he left it. There was a touch of originality to his work which led 
out into broader fields of service. 

The dates and bare facts of his life are few. He was born in Boston, 
November 5, 1840, and graduated from the Latin School. After two 
years at Harvard with the Class of ’63, he went to Amherst, graduat- 
ing in °63, and was afterward adopted by his Harvard class. After 
three years at the Andover Theological Seminary, he was ordained a 
minister in the Congregational Church, serving parishes in Newport, 
Rhode Island, Canandaigua, New York, and Boston. In 1879 he was 
ordained to the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was 
for nine years Assistant of Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

It was here that Mr. Allen found himself, and that people dis- 
covered his abilities; for Phillips Brooks was engrossed in his great 
work as preacher and pastor as well as inspirer and upholder of civic 
righteousness. The people of Trinity Church, aroused by his preach- 
ing, found in themselves a desire to apply practically the principles of 
Christ caught from the preacher. Mr. Allen directed their endeavors 
to the upbuilding of the parish and the helpful institutions of the city, 
and thus harnessed spiritual forces to practical activities. Trinity 
Parish, through its visitors, its library and societies, created or pro- 
moted by Mr. Allen, became more and more a vital power: and the 
members of the Parish overflowing with spiritual enthusiasm, took 
their places as leaders and workers in the hospitals and charities of the 


city. 
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In 1888 a call came to him to serve the community, and especially 
the poor, in a larger field of administration. “The Episcopal City 
Mission” is the central organization of that Church’s missionary and 
charitable work. It was much depressed at the time: the income was 
small, and the work of the several mission stations limited and me- 
chanical. Two or three of us felt that with the incoming of a real 
leader the work would develop. The income was only about $4000, 
and Bishop Paddock thought that a salary of $1800 ought to provide a 
good man. We, however, pressed for a salary of $3000, and for Mr. 
Allen as Superintendent. Upon his election, I wrote him for the 
committee that almost all the income was going into his salary, but 
that we would see that more income was raised — a pledge which we 
immediately broke, for Mr. Allen, knowing well that he who spends 
the money can best tell the people how they may give, took the load 
off us; and year by year as the work increased, the income grew so that 
at his resignation it was $35,000, besides thousands more for his 
various allied enterprises. He so gained the confidence of people by 
the success of his organizations and the evident good which he and 
they were doing that he gathered about him a constituency that took 
pleasure in responding to his calls. 

Responsible as he was for several Mission Churches in different 
parts of the city, he gained an intimate knowledge of the people and of 
their limitations, temptations and needs. Many good men and women 
get thus far, but Mr. Allen was never content until he had discovered 
some helpful way of meeting the problems. For instance, thirty or 
forty years ago it was assumed that in the summer vacations the 
children would swarm about the streets, aimless, getting into mischief, 
and a nuisance to their mothers and the police. The best reforms are 
usually very simple ones. Mr. Allen through the Boston papers told 
the story, asked why the children should not have playrooms and 
teachers to lead them in their play, sometimes instructive play: and 
the summer playrooms and playgrounds, which have been of enormous 
benefit to children and the city, were soon going in full blast. Mr. 
Allen always came back to Boston from his vacation at intervals to see 
that all was going well. 

Why should not the older children get to the seashore, and inci- 
dentally have the advantage of the company and leadership of a young 
man or woman of refinement? The answer was found by Mr. Allen in 
the sending of such groups day after day to Revere Beach, Nantasket, 
or the country. Then as to the mothers: why should not they have a 
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few days of fresh air with their babies and little children, where helpers 
would take much of the care from them? Mr. Allen gathered the funds, 
and Mothers’ Rest on Revere Beach was built. 

Similar enterprises are familiar to us now: but in those years their 
invention and creation demanded originality and energy: these Mr. 
Allen had. 

A generation ago sailors coming ashore were met by brothels, liquor 
saloons, and by sailors’ Bethels, where were prayer meetings. Why 
not open a Sailors’ Haven where they would be met by a sailor, a song, 
a supper, and a good time all their own? Soon a ramshackle hall was 
opened at the Charlestown Docks, which later developed into a larger 
and more adequate (though never adequate enough) Sailors’ Haven, 
under the leadership of the sailor Stanton King, where hundreds of 
thousands of sailors have found welcome, cheer and moral support. 
The Haven is known around the world; as is the other house at East 
Boston. Mr. Allen began, guided, and stood responsible for this work. 

Some years ago every well-to-do citizen knew that the twin evils, 
harlotry and the saloon, existed, and were a menace to the poor and 
the dwellers in city tenements: occasionally through the fall of one of 
their own sons or friends’ sons they realized that these evils might 
come near home. They knew also that by these influences justice often 
miscarried, the police and other officers of the law were sometimes de- 
moralized. Any citizen, however, who should attempt to go down into 
the midst of these things went into dirty business and was liable to get 
touched with pitch or scandal. There is a fine heroism which under 
commonplace conditions dares meet the disdain, the sneer, or the 
condescension of well-satisfied citizens. We believe in reforms some- 
times, but under commonplace conditions we are often skeptical. 

During the war several military officers with other citizens pressed 
at the State House for legislation to protect the soldiers against the 
dangers of venereal diseases. As I walked away from a hearing with an 
officer of high rank in the regular Army, he said, “‘When the com- 
munity realizes the situation, they rise up and protect the soldiers and 
sailors.” “True,” I answered, “but soldiers and sailors are the same 
young men that live in our cities before and after the war: why should 
not they have the same protection in days of peace?” 

Mr. Allen answered that question by giving years of devoted service 
in helping to organize and leading in the work of the Watch and Ward 
Society. It was dirty and repulsive business to him to appear in the 
newspapers, in the court rooms and at hearings, but his sense of justice 
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and his sympathy with the poor who are always the chief sufferers, 
drove him to it. Long before the authorities and the public were 
startled by the scandals of District Attorneys and their accomplices, 
Mr. Allen and his little group of reformers, scoffed at by the respect- 
able, were working with all their might to uncover the lid; but a 
lethargic public opinion sat upon it. Henry Higginson’s favorite title 
was “a useful citizen”: Frederick Baylies Allen was such. 

Incidentally he gave thought and time to the prisoners and to 
prison reform; to the patients in the hospitals, organizing his visitors 
so that on Christmas morning every patient found a present beside his 
pillow. He read his Bible, and was active in the distribution of Bibles: 
he was in the best sense deeply religious. 

He was an inveterate golf player. He played until he was eighty-three; 
and carried his club along the golf course when his strength was fast 
ebbing. His water-colors of hill and cape, of rock and sea, hang upon 
the walls of scores of his friends, bringing the freshness and serenity 
and openness of the spring, summer and autumn into the city’s winter 
homes. He read widely and wisely, and to the end his conversation 
touched subjects far distant from his workaday life. He was always a 
man of cheer, neighborliness, and sympathy. 

In his eighty-fifth year, on February 19th, he fell quietly asleep. 


’ 


CLIFFORD MILBURN HOLLAND 
I 
THE SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER 
By Cuarves Gitman, 04 


4} LIFFORD MILBURN HOLLAND was born in Somerset, 
/ Massachusetts, March 13, 1883, the only child of Edward John 
Holland and Lydia Frances Hood. He was of true New England 
lineage, counting among his ancestors Roger Williams and Dr. Francis 
Le Baron of Plymouth. 

He attended the public schools of Somerset, Massachusetts, and St. 
Joseph, Michigan. His high-school education he received at the Fall 
River High School and the Cambridge Latin School, graduating from 
the latter in 1902. Entering Harvard University in the fall of 1902, he 
received the degree of A.B. in 1905 and §.B. in Civil Engineering in 
1906. 
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On leaving Harvard he went immediately to New York City where 
he was appointed Assistant Engineer with the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission and was assigned to the division constructing the old Battery 
Tunnel. He stayed with the Rapid Transit Commission and its 
successor, the Public Service Commission until 1919. By 1914 he had 
become Tunnel Engineer for the Public Service Commission in full 
charge of the designs for and construction of the four double subway 
tunnels under the East River. 

In 1919 he became the Chief Engineer of the Vehicular Tunnel 
which was being built by the States of New York and New Jersey 
under the Hudson River. This position he held until his death at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, on October 27, 1924. 

The Vehicular Tunnel presented many problems new to the 
engineer. Its great diameter enhanced the dangers of construction; 
the question of ventilation required a long series of investigations to 
supply the answer. The two excavations approaching from either end 
of the tunnel did not actually meet until two days after his death. 

As a testimonial to his great work, the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge and Tunnel Commissions have named the tunnel to the con- 
struction of which he gave so much of his life the “Holland Tunnel.” 

Holland was married at Watertown, Massachusetts, November 5, 
1908, to Anna Coolidge Davenport, Radcliffe 1906, who, with four 
daughters, survives him. 

He was a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers and a 
member of its Board of Direction; a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers and of the Harvard Engineering Society, of which 
society he had held successively the offices of treasurer, secretary, vice- 
president and president; a member of the Harvard Clubs of New 
Jersey, Long Island, and New York City and of the last a member 
of its Committee on Admissions and of its Board of Managers; a 
member of the Engineers Club of New York and of the Terrace Club 
of Flatbush; a member of the committee to visit the Engineering 
School of Harvard University, in the welfare of which school he was 
intensely interested. 

With the kind consent of the editor of Professional Engineer I 
reproduce here the account of Holland’s engineering work which I 
recently published in that journal. 


Tue life of Clifford Milburn Holland is an inspiration to the young 
engineer — he accomplished more in the short span of his life than 
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many men twenty years his senior and he left a heritage to which the 
whole engineering profession can point with pride. 

To the embryo engineer or the young graduate the question arises 
how did Holland become the Tunnel Engineer of the Transit Com- 
mission, involving the expenditure of $26,000,000, at the age of thirty- 
two years, and four years later the Chief Engineer of the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge and Tunnel Commissions, constructing the longest 
sub-aqueous vehicular tunnel in the world and the first in this country, 
to cost $42,000,000? Was it through political influence or that of 
relatives with financial backing or was it by hard work, perseverance, 
sacrifices, honesty of purpose, determination, square fighting and fair- 
ness to contractors and to the community which he served? The an- 
swer is simple and the story is this: 

At Harvard he completed the work for two degrees in four years 
which ordinarily requires from five to six years, in the accomplishment 
of which he cultivated a taste for study, learned how to “cram” and to 
attack every problem he met, directly, forcefully and with no lost 
motion. 

To help pay his way through college, he taught in the evening 
schools, waited upon table in one of the college dining halls and read 
meters for the gas company.. He added to his funds by working during 
the summer, denying himself many pleasures in order that he might fit 
himself for his life work. In spite of this very crowded programme, he 
found time to make among his classmates and other classmen ac- 
quaintances which developed into intimate friendships and led to his 
election into one of the best clubs of the University. Although his 
spare minutes were few and far between, he felt it his duty to take part 
in some of the activities of his class and club, and by hard work he 
made his class hockey team and one of the club crews. An interesting 
sidelight on Holland’s college life related to one of his prescribed courses 
in the Engineering School. Because of conflicts, he found it impossible 
to attend any of the lectures or to take the monthly examinations, but 
after a great deal of persuasion the professor agreed to mark him for 
the year on the result of the final examination. Thereupon he crammed 
for a month and was the first to turn in his paper and the only one 
whose paper proved to be perfect. 

In the latter part of his senior year at college, Holland made a trip to 
New York to take the civil service examination for Assistant Engineer 
with the Rapid Transit Railway Commission. Passing with a high 
mark he was appointed, and the day following Commencement he 
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reported for duty and was assigned to the division in charge of the old 
Battery Tunnel. He entered into his new task with the same energy 
displayed in college, studied every detail of construction and performed 
his duty meticulously and faithfully. He liked the work so well that he 
decided that he would specialize in * 

He was married in 1908 while he was still connected with the Battery 
Tunnel organization. During the next six years he devoted much 
of his spare time to study, and to avoid growing stale he took every 


‘compressed air.” 


civil service examination given for the higher grades in engineering, a 
total of sixteen in all, and although he passed all of these tests with 
high marks, he refused the various appointments ofered to him. This 
in spite of the fact that there was no construction work in progress and 
no new work in sight. He had made his decision to devote his life to 
tunnel work: and neither the prospect of a larger salary nor real work 
in other fields of engineering could swerve him from his purpose. For 
two and a half years he checked contract extras on the construction of 
what seemed to be a hopeless task, but from 





the Battery Tunnel 
which he acquired the most minute details of tunnel construction. 
During his evenings at home he studied various methods of tunneling, 
read all available engineering accounts of tunnels in existence and made 
a number of tentative designs. He spent part of his home time on 
working out a formula for the design of tunnel rings, which he showed 
to Mr. Alfred Noble, the great Tunnel Engineer who preceded him 
and who complimented him on his perseverance and diligence. 

The time came, however, when construction work was resumed. 
New subway lines were authorized in 1914, including four tunnels of 
eight tubes under the East River. The Public Service Commission 
decided that the magnitude and importance of the work under the 
river warranted a separate organization under the direction of a Tunnel 
Engineer and later a Division Engineer. With the resignation of his 
former chief and the death of the second in command, Holland became 
the logical head. Although one of the youngest men in the department, 
there was no question as to his fitness, and he was placed in charge. It 
is interesting to note that for a period Holland had assistants newly 
appointed for the expected big work at higher salaries than his. He did 
not let this disturb him and accepted the responsibility, did the work, 
and left the question of money to take care of itself, which it eventually 
did. 

His first task was to organize a group of men, many of whom were 
new to him and new to the work, so that each would fit into his own 
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particular job and mesh in properly with the organization as a whole. 
The training with the hockey team and crew had taught him the value 
of cojperation and team work and it was not long before his staff was 
functioning with perfect rhythm. Naturally there was friction at the 
outset with the contractors’ men who were new and unacquainted with 
the Commission force, but Holland met this situation with diplomacy 
and frankness, and after frequent conferences and informal meetings 
in which the tunnel and contractors’ organizations jointly participated, 
there was a better understanding of each other’s problems and the work 
progressed with unusual smoothness. While Holland disliked a fight, 
he never ran away from one that was provoked by the other fellow, 
believing that it was his duty to settle all disputes with the contractors 
and avoid, if possible, their being carried beyond him to his chief. He 
believed that the success of the job depended much on the success of 
the contractors, and to that end he coéperated with the contractors to 
bring about a successful conclusion of the work. In this way four 
separate tunnels were satisfactorily constructed under three different 
contractors. 

Although much occupied with the responsibility of $26,000,000 of 
public work, Holland nevertheless felt that he should become identified 
with and take an active part in clubs and societies composed of men of 
similar tastes and interests. Consequently, as a member of the Harvard 
Engineering Society, he was called upon to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility and served continuously as its treasurer, secretary, vice- 
president and president. Similarly in the Harvard Club, he was elected 
to serve for three years on the Committee on Admissions and for three 
additional years on the Board of Managers. At the same time he was 
much interested in the activities of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and was appointed to serve on the Development Committee 
and later elected to the Board of Direction, which term he was com- 
pleting at the time of his death. 

When the New York and New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel was pro- 
jected, the selection of the Chief Engineer was of major importance to 
the two State Commissions. He had to be a man who was thoroughly 
trained and versed in all types of tunnel construction, an organizer, a 
technician, a man of force who would be firm but fair with contractors 
and a man who could put through a project involving the expenditure 
of $42,000,000 belonging to the people of the States of New York and 
New Jersey. The names of many prominent engineers were presented 
for consideration and among them was that of Clifford M. Holland, 
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young in years but old in experience. It is said that he was the last to 
be interviewed by the commissions and that when they had completed 
his examination and he had left the room, he was promptly and 
unanimously selected to fill the very important position. 

At once he was confronted with many schemes for building the 
tunnel, but he made an intensive study of the conditions at hand and 
decided in his own mind the best design to meet these conditions. At 
the outset he was obliged to defend his design against those offered by 
many older and more prominent engineers, but he was able to convince 
the commissions and the public that his design was the safest and the 
most economical. Holland took the position that he was not warranted 
in experimenting with the people’s money where there was so much at 
stake. In the selection of his staff Holland exercised every care to see 
that each man fitted into his position perfectly. For a period he was 
faced with political pressure in the matter of appointments which 
would have dismayed many men and which created a situation that 
required all the grit and resourcefulness at his command. To the com- 
missions he pointed out that since he was responsible for the design 
and construction of the tunnel, he must be free to select men known for 
their technical and personal qualifications rather than for their social 
or political standing. He was prepared to resign unless he was fully 
supported in this position, but he carried his point. 

In the development of the design, Holland conducted a most 
exhaustive study into the method of ventilating the tunnel, working 
in conjunction with Yale University, the University of Illinois and the 
Bureau of Mines. He also made a trip to Europe for the purpose of 
studying the various tunnels in service. He made frequent visits to 
Pittsburgh and Champaign, Illinois, where actual experiments on a 
large scale were conducted to determine the amount of gas given off by 
automobiles under various conditions of operation and the amount of 
free air necessary to dissipate these poisonous gases. As a result of 
these studies, a proper ventilating system was developed and all 
details of design were worked up and completed. 

During the construction of the tunnel Holland practically lived on 
the job and it is said that he went under pressure more often than any 
other Chief Engineer. His presence on the job radiated confidence, as 
he was always able by a word or suggestion here and there to help 
overcome many difficult problems. The threading of the tubes through 
the shafts gave the organization much concern and on one occasion 
called Holland on the job at two o’clock in the morning, but he diag- 
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nosed the situation quickly and, by relieving the pressure, the shaft 
which was showing indications of tilting returned to normal and the 
tube passed through the hole. Another trying situation was encoun- 
tered under the main ship channel of the Hudson River where the cov- 
ering over the tunnel was so thin that a blanket of clay was employed 
to prevent blow-outs. This necessitated very careful handling of ships, 
but with his usual diplomacy Holland smoothed the way with the 
authorities. The progress of the work was carried on in accordance 
with the set schedule and Holland looked forward to the first holing 
through with keenest interest, but his much over-taxed strength failed 
him and the condition of his health was found to be such that a com- 
plete rest was necessary. It is a tragic thing that he died two days 
before the ceremony for the holing through of the first tunnel was 
scheduled to take place. 

In his death the States of New York and New Jersey lost a faithful 
servant and the world a great engineer. He was an engineer and public 
servant who saved money for the community by creating a workable 
design, based on good engineering practice. These facts were taken 
into consideration by the contractors in preparing their bids, together 
with the knowledge that they would be treated with fairness and have 
the full cojperation of the Chief Engineer. He was a public servant 
who thought of his work and its successful conclusion, rather than how 
much salary he should draw. As he became more and more prominent 
in the sub-aqueous tunnel field, many flattering offers were made to 
him which would have netted him a much greater income, but he 
turned them down with the statement that he did not care for big 
money then but preferred first to finish the job. On his death, the 
public recognizing this service unanimously joined in the request that 
at least the vehicular tunnel for which he gave his life should bear his 
name and the commissions of the two States took action accordingly. 

The young engineer who is concerned about his future or the older 
engineer who is discouraged because of the slowness of promotion 
can do no better than take unto himself the life of Clifford Milburn 
Holland as his guide and precept. 


To the foregoing sketch it may be fitting here to add the sonnet 
written in memory of Clifford Holland by Marguerite Janvrin Adams, 
the wife of his classmate at Harvard, Phineas H. Adams: 


He is not dead who leaves on earth enshrined 
His image in a work of faith and skill; 
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He has not died, when we can listen still 

To words of praise that everywhere we find 
On comrades’ lips. Each day will subtly bind 
Us closer to him, whose untiring will 
Struggled thus valiantly and nobly till 

The task completed lay — to aid mankind. 
He who has made on earth one work complete 
To live beyond this little span of days 

That we call life — at parting of the ways 
Has left a monument before our feet 

At which we bow in reverenee. Thus we stand 
So near in homage we can clasp his hand. 


II 
THE ENGINEER’S PLACE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


An APPRECIATION OF THE LIFE AND Works oF CLIFFORD 


Mitsurn Ho.iuanp 
By Hersert JosepH SPInDEN, 06 


Cuirrorp MirspurNn Ho ianp, public service engineer, stands as a 
culture hero of to-day. His life is a statement of personal and civic 
values calling for all praise and a general emulation. Always the 
engineer has been important since mankind first gained ascendancy 
in nature by special mechanical means outside his own body. The 
regimen of tools operated by human muscle has given way to that of 
the harnessed powers of nature. Engineers are now men of practical 
imagination who convert ideas into material shapes and modern uses. 
They are the artists of a mechanical age, giving adequate expression to 
the most essential thoughts. 

To an extent that is seldom realized engineers are the moulders of 
life for society at large. Moreover, society at large, as a result of 
engineering conquests over the land, the sea and the air, now em- 
braces all nations. A notable engineering triumph in one country is 
at once a demonstration and a stimulation for other countries. The 
new cosmopolitan culture of man emerges from the machine, with a 
fresh set of social judgments, loyalties and inhibitions, making or to 
be made, and the engineer is its exponent. 

Clifford Milburn Holland, master builder of under-water tunnels, 
Was a great engineer in an age of great engineering accomplishments. 
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His labors touched the most notable social development of modern 
times, the transforming growth of vast cities dependent upon advanced 
public utilities. 

As Tunnel Engineer of the Public Service Commission of New York 
City, Holland lent his genius to the spectacular enlargement of the 
world’s metropolis. Monumental facilities for the safe and rapid 
transportation of human beings in which his hand and mind were 
active now let millions of men and women work in advantageous 
localities far from their homes. 

As Chief Engineer for the Bridge and Tunnel Commission of the 
State of New York and the Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission 
of New Jersey, Holland carried to the verge of completion the great 
vehicular tunnel which now bears his name. In this project, two 
tubes, each giving a twenty-foot roadbed, pass under the tides and silt 
of the Hudson River. They make it possible for a fast and a slow line 
of vehicles to enter and leave New York City via the terminal district 
in New Jersey. 

New engineering difficulties were solved in this immense undertak- 
ing. Especially a ventilation system to carry off poisonous motor 
gases was made the subject of careful research. Excavations were 
carried on in great drums under high pressure with extraordinary 
rapidity and every consideration of safety. Holland handled with 
marked distinction not only the mechanical problems of this under- 
taking, but also delicate adjustments in the matter of labor and 
politics. He was at all times a just master and a faithful servant. 

Modern cities are more than imposing assemblages of dead walls. 
They are a form of pulsating life. It fell to the lot of young Holland, 
fresh from the Engineering School of Harvard University, to help 
build an arterial system in which human beings become mere cor- 
puscles passing in steady streams through the body of a super- 
organism. In the social existence of to-day the free will of the in- 
dividual falls into undreamed-of codperations which engineers can 
reduce to graphic patterns. The system of counterbalances, industrial, 
commercial, and what not, which now finds its exemplification in a 
great city, slowly but surely will encompass the world. Already nations 
obey demands that never find their way into State papers. 

Let America lead. Ours is a youthful nation with plastic ideals and 
nascent loyalties. The formation of our group mind is now taking 
place, and whether it shall be trivial or grand depends to a large 
measure upon the models of civic and professional excellence, upon the 
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heroes who come to bulk large in the popular imagination. The brief 
and splendid career of Clifford Milburn Holland is filled with appeal 
for those who have eyes to see true worth and minds to realize that 
the finest game of all is the game of doing things that matter. Let us 
recognize with every praise the men who take our world forward with 
intellectual triumphs. Let us say with just appreciation of our own 
good fortune: these are the days when giants live; this 4s the true age 
of romance. 


IN MEMORY OF GRACE HOPKINSON ELIOT 


\ ANY of those who have been privileged to know President Eliot 
4¥ well in his official position as the great President of Harvard 
whose influence has been deeply felt, directly or indirectly, in every 
department of American education and scholarship, have been un- 
aware of one great determining influence upon his life — that of his 
wife, Grace Hopkinson Eliot. Never obtruding herself upon public 
notice, this interesting and brilliant woman was for many years the 
sympathetic and charming companion in all social activities and 
the confidante and wise adviser in all Mr. Eliot’s work. Those who 
knew them in the intimacy of their home can never disassociate the 
two; the work of either one was the work of both. 

Mrs. Eliot died at Asticou, Mt. Desert, on July 26, 1924. It was fit- 
ting that a memorial service should be held in Cambridge. This was 
done on Friday afternoon, November 7th last, at the First Parish 
Church in Harvard Square, of which Mrs. Eliot wasa regular attendant. 

The church was filled with a large number of Cambridge and Boston 
friends, as well as many from a distance; and the service was a simple 
and impressive one. 

The members of the Harvard Glee Club had unanimously offered 
their assistance and sang most beautifully the “Integer Vite” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Perite Autem Fulgebunt.” The Rev. Dr. Samuel 
McC. Crothers read the Bible selections; the Rev. Arthur C. McGif- 
fert, Jr. (12) offered prayer; and the following brief addresses were 
made by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot (’84), Dr. Francis G. Peabody (’69), 
and the Hon. Thomas Mott Osborne (’84). 


If each and every one of us could express in some single sentence the 
feeling which bound us to the life we are met here to commemorate, 
then from our separate experiences and our different points of view 
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there would be added to the silent tribute of your presence the fitting 
words of appreciation and affection. Many of you have felt that so 
rich and radiant a life cannot be permitted to pass into the silence 
without loving praise, while at the same time those who try to speak 
must respect the delicacy and reserve that are the rights of a gentle- 
woman. A life rich and full, I said; rich in many interesting contacts 
with all sorts of people, rich in love given and received, rich in over- 
flowing sympathy, rich in widespread and penetrating influence. Here 
was a buoyant spirit, a hospitable heart, a quick insight, a keen interest 
in things, in ideas, in nature, in events, in persons. Here was a positive 
character and a distinctive personality. The lives of many good and 
pleasant people lack emphasis. They are negatively good. They do 
things because others do them or because it is the custom to do them. 
How refreshing and invigorating to come in contact with a personality 
ready to exercise an independent judgment and to speak honestly, 
sincerely, but always with goodwill. Here was an affirmative nature, 
one that said “Yes” more often than “No.” Here was a life abundant 
in friendship but dependent on neither praise nor blame. She was far 
from insensible to the admiration which surrounded her but it never 
spoiled her. She accepted her place in our hearts simply and naturally. 
We gratefully recall to-day the beauty of her face, her animated ex- 
pression and lovely voice; her sprightly wit, which drove away many 
a cloud with the bright spirit of laughter; her joy in the changing 
charm of flower and cloud and sea; the riches of a well-stored mind and 
an interpreting spirit. 

Sometimes we have been told that the Christian life is a life of re- 
nunciation and self-denial, a giving up of pleasure and freedom and in- 
dividuality. That was not her way of looking at things. The Christian 
life to her was not one of negation, but of appreciation; not of renun- 
ciation, or resignation, but of free and happy use of all the gifts of 
God. Religion meant to her not subtraction, but addition; not dimi- 
nution, but multiplication of strength and joy. To accept the day’s 
dutiés and pleasures and disappointments with an alert body, an eager 
mind, a resolute courage, a sensitive imagination, a delight in friend- 
ship and beauty and love — that was her privilege and part. 

Dr. Peabody and Mr. Osborne are kind enough to utter for us the 
thoughts and memories that wait unspoken in our unforgetting hearts. 


S. A. E. 


It was an added sorrow to the Cambridge friends of Mrs. Eliot that 
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she should die so far away, where no gathering of her neighbors was 
practicable; and this meeting has been arranged to express their 
sympathy and affection. 

Throughout the spring of this year, Mrs. Eliot had eagerly desired 
to reach her beloved Island home; but her strength failed under the 
heat of June, and the journey was undertaken as a last resort, rather 
than as a hopeful venture. Her first days at Northeast Harbor were 
not without intervals of appreciation. The lovely scene of sea and sky 
spread before her window gave her moments of pleasure; she watched 
the sunsets slanting across the fir-crowned Islands; and to one who sat 
by her she spoke the touching word, “Home again!’ But the decline 
of vitality was swift, and the release which soon arrived was welcome. 
There followed a service of farewell, when the absence of many friends 
was felt, but where the sympathy and the surroundings were deeply 
moving. It was a serene summer afternoon, and the throng of neigh- 
bors overflowed the house and filled the generous piazzas. City folk 
and villagers, old people and children, professors and fishermen, pro- 
sperous families and plain Islanders, joined in testifying by their 
presence to the affection of many years, while her portrait looked 
down on the scene with kindly benediction. It was all as Mrs. Eliot 
would have wished it, — simple, spontaneous, cheerful, and restrained;. 
and when at the close all joined in singing, it was with the heart as well 
as the lips, the natural utterance of gratitude and praise. 

It is with the same neighborly affection that we meet here to-day. 
We recall together a very happy life, loving and beloved, enjoying and 
giving joy, enlivening and stimulating, discerning and discriminating, 
kind and just. 

* All hearts grew warmer in the presence 
Of one who, seeking not her own, 


Gave freely for the love of giving, 
Nor reaped for self the harvest sown. 


“To homely joys and loves and friendships 
Her genial nature fondly clung; 
And so the shadow on the dial 
Ran back and left her always young.” 


To live all one’s life thus in one community, with the charm of girl- 
hood ripening into a beauty singularly in accord with the name of 
Grace; delighting her companions with her musical and dramatic art; 
cheering them with her lively wit; assuming her difficult part in 
official station with complete serenity and unspoiled simplicity; sus- 
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taining her husband’s career with a wisdom and insight which few ob- 
servers appreciated or even suspected; applying her judgment to his 
decisions and utterances with a discernment on which he confidently 
leaned; welcoming retirement from publicity as the way to closer 
intimacy with the friends whom she most loved, and among whom she 
was the centre of appreciative admiration; unbroken in spirit by in- 
firmity of the flesh, and even in invalidism responsive, brilliant, play- 
ful and wise, — what fate could be kinder than this, and what 
memory more consoling than that of a life so genuine, so sustained, so 
true? In such gentlewomen is the strength of any community, and the 
best expression of the New England character. It is one of the peren- 
nial surprises of human experience that self-importance and self- 
display have so short a term of distinction, while unassuming refine- 
ment and self-effacing sympathy leave so permanent a mark. These 
three abide, — faith, hope, and love, — and the greatest of these is 
love. 

The verses of Whittier which, with a few verbal changes, were read 
at the service at Northeast Harbor, seemed so descriptive of Mrs. 
Eliot that at least one hearer fancied they must have been written of 
her. Let us hear them again as the summary of her influence, and as 
the prayer in whi¢h we join to-day: 


‘Her fair and gracious life flowed on, 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go, 


“Her path hath brightened more and more, 
Unto the perfect day; 
She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


“For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone; 
The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


“Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 
And Beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware. 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls. 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 
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**From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in faithful lives.”’ 


FG. 


To write fittingly of one who has passed from our sight behind the 
dark curtain of the future life is a difficult task for any one not an artist 
in the use of words. How much harder when there is added a deep 
sense of gratitude for a friendship of many years, — a friendship which 
has been to the writer a great inspiration and source of happiness! 

I could not venture to utter even the few words here written were it 
not that in so doing I may perhaps best testify to the lasting nature of 
that gratitude. 

It was my privilege — one of the most valued privileges of my life — 
to know Mrs. Eliot from the time I was a freshman in college, not only 
at her home in Cambridge, but summer after summer for many years 
at the beautiful home on Mt. Desert. She loved dearly the one I loved 
best; — and shared with my motherless sons the love she had given 
the mother; for with her, friendship was no light and flickering spark 
but a pure and steady flame that burned as brightly at the end as at 
the beginning. 

In the autumn of 1886, at Harvard’s 250th Anniversary celebration, 
a young man at the marshal’s table in Memorial Hall commented upon 
the beauty of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, the President’s wife, as she sat 
among the ladies in the balcony. “Yes,” said the man beside him: 
“but she is not lovelier than the one sitting next.” 

It was Mrs. Eliot. 

One of the most charming passages in Shakespeare occurs in the 
“Winter’s Tale,” where Florizel says to Perdita: 

“What you do 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever ; when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 
Pray so; and, for the ordering of your affairs, 
To sing them too. 

Each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 


Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens.”’ 


These lines have always reminded me of Mrs. Eliot; for of all her 
gifts none was more delightful than her song. 
Hers was no stage performance, — no singing for the platform, 
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where the singer is so often tempted to tricks of artifice, and exhibi- 
tions of mere technique. She sang because she loved the music and 
wanted others to share her enjoyment; she loved to fill the room with 
beautiful melody; she could not help singing. Her voice was wonder- 
fully sympathetic and carried to the hearer every shade of meaning in 
the words and music; for she had also the touch of dramatic instinct 
required to give to every phrase its just value. She was the most 
satisfying singer I can recall. . 

Speaking of her sense of the dramatic, one is reminded of her power 
of mimicry. She had that dangerous talent to a high degree; but I do 
not remember her ever exercising it in a mean or ungenerous spirit. 
It was not ridicule; only her vivid sense of humor, playing on the 
superficial mannerisms of those with whom she came in contact; never 
in a way to hurt the feelings; but only to make others, too, enjoy the 
fun of the human comedy. 

She loved music and laughter; she loved all bright and beautiful 
things, but she never lost her sense of proportion. She never mistook 
the arts for the virtues; the lighter for the more serious things of life. 

Her fine intelligence recognized, instinctively, what was true, sincere 
and lasting in literature and life; her firm faith in “the Power that 
makes for Righteousness” giving a firm foundation to the less serious 
qualities. A daughter of the Puritans in her realization of the ethical 
basis of life, she had nothing of the grim seriousness that bound and 
cramped the Puritan spirit so that its growth was too often distorted 
and unlovely. Her faith in God flowered not only in right thinking 
and good deeds but in gaiety, humor and a fondness for all genuine 
amusement. 

Children loved her; young people trusted her, older men and women 
enjoyed her gracious, noble, sparkling personality. What she must 
have been to the closest companion of so many years — that fine 
gentleman who, full of years and honor, stands so high in our respect 
and love — we may imagine. For she was strong in the quality which 
some of us, as we get to know the world, are inclined to place the high- 
est of all; loyalty. Knowing Mrs. Eliot you felt that here was one who 
would not falter; who could make allowance for error; who could laugh 
away unreal impediments; but whose faith in the deep sincerities of 
life nothing could shake. 

I think no higher tribute can be paid to man or woman; for a loyal 
friend is one who understands the weaknesses of human kind and for- 
gives them, who searches out the true and positive and overlooks the 
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false and negative, who stands firm and strong when others weaken, 
who understands better than the rest of us how not to resist evil ex- 
cept by overcoming evil with good. 

To such is given the priceless privilege not only to find true happi- 
ness in the world for themselves but to make bright the lives of others; 
and such are those most worthy to be called the Children of God. 


rT. ee. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


TOW that the final decision has been taken preparing the way for 
4‘ the building of a chapel to commemorate the Harvard men who 
died in the Great War, the fund for the purpose will no doubt speed- 
ily be raised. Every Harvard man will wish to make some 
contribution to the erection of the building in which the 
memory of those Harvard soldiers and sailors is to be enshrined. 

A chapel can hardly be conceived as a memorial of a utilitarian 
character; yet the new chapel, if it proves architecturally worthy of 
the motive by which it will be created, cannot fail to serve a useful 
purpose — and a purpose that no existing building in Harvard 
University fulfils. Many persons will testify that to enter a church 
even when no-service is being held and to sit quiet and meditate is 
a beneficent experience. It is an experience, however, which only a 
chapel that is beautiful both within and without is likely to invite the 
young men of Harvard to share. If the opportunity to withdraw from 
the world sometimes for a little space is presented attractively to young 
men, they will grasp it. In a chapel that is beautiful and that stands as 
a monument to loyalty, courage, and sacrifice many students will seek 
the solace or the stimulus that quiet thought may bring. Beauty is of 
the essence of religion; it ought to be of the essence of education. Yet 
there is now no building in Harvard University in which the student 
through contemplation of his surroundings may receive deep spiritual 
satisfaction. Charles Eliot Norton used to deliver eloquent jeremiads 
on this topic; they would be as applicable to conditions to-day as they 
were to those of thirty years ago. Now we may hope that in a short 
time Harvard will free itself from the reproach that it neglects the 
spiritual and the emotional values. If with the aid of an architect of 
imagination, poetic feeling, and reverent spirit, it raises a chapel 
comparable in nobility to the chapel of Kings College in Cambridge 


A New Chapel 
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University, it will have acquired a new means of power and influence 
over its young men. 

A chapel large enough to accommodate all the students of Harvard 
University would assume the dimensions of a cathedral. It has been 
objected that inasmuch as Appleton Chapel has been adequate for 
ordinary occasions, in a much larger building the customary meagre 
attendance at religious services would painfully emphasize the lack of 
interest at Harvard in religion. Yet with the erection of a new chapel 
as a War Memorial, there is likely to be a revival of interest in religion 
— manifesting itself both in the discovery by numerous students of the 
value of a sanctuary, a place of refuge and spiritual comfort to which at 
any time they may resort, and in a larger attendance at the chapel 
exercises. Especially on certain occasions when the memorial character 
of the chapel must be stressed, the influence of student opinion would 
result in filling the seats. On Armistice Day and on Memorial Day, 
for example, absence from the chapel services might be regarded as a 
neglect of opportunity of which one should be ashamed. 

In the classroom as well as in the new chapel the significance of those 
lives that the chapel is to commemorate might be made vivid and 
inspiring to Harvard students. Among the books prescribed for 
freshmen to read in English A might well be a volume composed of 
twelve of the most striking biographical sketches in M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe’s “ Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against Germany,” 
and of six of the most striking of the Civil War sketches in “Harvard 
Memorial Biographies.” Every Harvard student at his most im- 
pressionable age should be required to acquaint himself with the 
memoirs of such men as Wilder Dwight and Charles Russell Lowell 
and Robert Gould Shaw, representing the Harvard men who died in 
the Civil War; and of such men as Victor Emmanuel Chapman and 
Alan Seeger and Caspar Henry Burton, Jr., to mention almost at 
random three out of the three hundred and seventy-three Harvard 
men who died in the World War. For every freshman who reads those 
or kindred memoirs the memorial chapel will assume a poignant 
meaning. No better book could be given to a young Harvard man to 
read than that in which were assembled the twelve or eighteen war 
memoirs that the Department of English, assisted by Mr. Howe, 
might select. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
THE SPRING TERM 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


Tue one event of the Spring Term which could not escape the attention of 
every one to whom Harvard is more than a name, was the announcement of 
the resignation of LeBaron Russell Briggs as Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences and Professor of English. No teacher or 
administrator during this generation has endeared himself more 
to undergraduates and alumni than Dean Briggs, and his friends are found 
wherever there are Harvard men. This is not the place to do justice to his 
long and brilliant service to the University; the story of his career and of his 
place in the hearts of pupils and friends must be told elsewhere. For the 
moment it must suffice to say that in his resignation Harvard suffers a loss that 
cannot be repaired. But every one hopes that our loss may be his gain, and 
that well-earned leisure may mean for him welcome freedom from a burden of 


Resignation of 
Dean Briggs 


teaching and administration borne long and faithfully. Then, too, no one who 
knows what the name “ Dean Briggs” means, can feel for a minute that mere 
resignation of his offices heralds the vanishing of his influence and counsel. He 
will be, as he has always been, the devoted friend and servant of the University 
and the wise guide to whom students and alumni alike look up. His resignation 
means no more than that routine duties and heavy responsibilities are to be 
passed on to others, and that Dean Briggs is to continue to write and to talk 
and to lead all of us as only he can do. 

Appropriately enough, the announcement of his resignation was coupled 
with the news of the promotion of another teacher who stands high in the 
affections of Harvard men. Charles Townsend Copeland, 82, Associate 
Professor of English, better known as ‘‘Copey,”’ whose humor, kindliness, and 
wisdom, have endeared him to all the many who have known him as teacher 
and friend, has been promoted to a full Professorship in English. Surely there 
is no cause for repining when Harvard has both a Dean Briggs and a Professor 
Copeland, and if the first is to become simply a friend and unofficial leader, it 
is a rare satisfaction to know that the gap he leaves in the ranks of our 
professors is to be filled by a man whom alumni and enthusiastic students 


regard as a worthy successor. 

Dean Briggs’s place as Dean of the Faculty is to be filled by Clifford Herschel 
Moore, °89, Professor of Latin. He is well known for his achievements in 
scholarship and administration and for his prominence in alumni affairs. He 
comes to his new office with a teaching experience at Harvard dating back to 
1898. His skill and wisdom have been proved by his success in 1918-19, when 
he served as Acting Dean of the Faculty in the absence of Dean Briggs, and, 
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more recently, by his accomplishment as Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction. It is fortunate for the University that it is able to call upon a man 
so well qualified to undertake the exacting duties of the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Dean Briggs’s resignation, following the departure of Professor Baker to 
Yale, has called particular attention to the Department of English which lost 
in these two men two of its foremost teachers. It is good news, then, that John 
Strong Perry Tatlock, ’96, now Professor of English at Stanford University, 
has been appointed a Professor of English at Harvard. Professor Tatlock’s 
eminence among scholars and teachers of English is well-known, and his com- 
ing to Harvard proves that however heavily the University has suffered from 
recent resignations, it has not been behindhand in seeking out and obtaining 
the best men available for its service. It is likely to prove particularly re- 
assuring to some observers and critics to note that Professor Tatlock is to 
give one of the courses formerly taught by Professor Baker — a general course 
in English drama since 1642. 

For years, even in the thick of discussion of other questions, the problem of 
how much knowledge of modern languages should be required of candidates 
for the degree at Harvard has held a proud place among the yogern 
subjects for debate most frequently and most seriously discussed Language 
by Faculty, alumni, and undergraduates. During the current ne 
term the Faculty has voted to make certain changes in the “‘ Modern Language 
Requirements” for the degree, and the new rules represent what is in some 
respects an important change of policy. The working of the new system is sure 
to be eagerly watched by every one. 

Before the change was made, every student in Harvard College was required 
to obtain and give evidence of a reading knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man, and an elementary knowledge of the other. In practice this came to mean 
that most men acquired a reading knowledge of French and an elementary 
knowledge of German. A student who failed to satisfy this regulation by the 
beginning of his Junior year was placed on probation; no student who failed 
ultimately to comply with the rule could receive his degree. 

Much criticism was leveled at this plan. It was maintained that the 
“elementary knowledge” test meant little, and that men simply learned 
enough French or German to meet it, without actually gaining a knowledge 
sufficiently thorough to be of any use. Then, too, many men entering Harvard 
from schools where German is not taught seemed to regard it as an imposition 
that they should be expected to take an elementary course in German in 
college, or by some other means, learn the rudiments of that language. On the 
other hand it was quite reasonably maintained that to reduce the requirement 
in modern languages would be to make possible the granting of the Harvard 
degree to men deficient in what might fairly be regarded as the minin.um of 
training in languages to be expected of an educated citizen. There were, also, 
many who upheld the desirability of the existing rules as providing valuable 
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educational discipline, quite apart from the actual usefulness of the knowledge 
gained. 

The change in the rules adopted by the Faculty was made upon recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Instruction, to whom the question was referred. 
The new plan leaves the present system unchanged for those students who 
wish to follow it, so that a man may still meet the requirements if he has a 
reading knowledge of German and an elementary knowledge of French, or 
a reading knowledge of French and an elementary knowledge of German. 
At the same time, the Faculty vote makes it possible for a man who does not 
wish to comply with these requirements to follow an alternative plan by 
which he must show a reading knowledge of French or German, and a reading 
knowledge of Latin. In other words, reduced to its lowest terms, the situation 
now is that there is required for the degree a reading knowledge of French or 
German, together with either an elementary knowledge of German or French, 
or a reading knowledge of Latin. 

The test of the new plan will come in practice. In theory it seems likely to 
work well. Men who do not take German in school are often equipped with 
Latin, and it seems probable that they may feel an advantage in the new plan, 
since, instead of being forced to begin a new language in college, they may 
simply offer their knowledge of Latin, if that is sufficient, or, if it is not, 
continue the study of it at Harvard. No one is likely to regard a man who 
possesses an ability to read Latin and either French or German as any less 
well educated than a man who, knowing only a little Latin, knows also a little 
French and can read German, or who reads French and has a beginner’s 
acquaintance with German. Those who opposed any reduction in the present 
requirements seem to have no cause for fear, and those who upheld the 
“disciplinary” value of language study are not apt to grieve at the substitu- 
tion of a reading knowledge of Latin in place of an elementary familiarity with 
French or German. That the new rules will end discussion of the perennial 
controversy as to language requirements, or satisfy every one concerned, is 
too much to hope for; but it is certain that they represent, at the very least, an 
interesting experiment and one that, at first sight, seems to tend toward 
liberality in education without sacrifice of valuable standards. 

President Lowell’s report, printed in the last number of this magazine, 
spoke of the new Milton Fund, established to aid research. Recently there 
Awards from ave been announced the first series of awards from this fund. 
the Milton Thirteen professors, two associate professors, two assistant 
7 professors, one instructor, and three directors of observatories or 
museums have been granted sums varying in amount to enable them to pursue 
special research. It is interesting to see that the scholars thus aided represent 
many departments and fields of activity. Five professors of History appear in 
the list. There are three members of the Department of Chemistry, three 
physicists, two psychologists, two workers in the field of natural history, a 
professor of French, and a professor of Latin, as well as teachers and in- 
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vestigators in other lines. The subjects to be studied rarige all the way from 
the possible use of X-ray work in the detection of picture forgeries to the be- 
havior of water vapor in the free air during thunderstorms. How badly some 
such fund as that now supplied was needed, and how useful it is sure to be, is 
proved by the length of the list of awards and the wide variety of important 
subjects of research for which the money is to be used. 

In the same report in which he spoke of the Milton Fund, President Lowell 
called attention to the whys and wherefores of the new building programme in 
accordance with which two new dormitories and an administra- New 
tion building are being built within the limits of the Yard. Every >¥ildings 
one who enters our gates to-day sees the realization of this programme, and it 
seems to be true that as the buildings near completion they win more admirers 
from the ranks of those who were dubious as to their beauty and usefulness. 
As the new buildings have taken shape, the work of restoring Massachusetts 
Hall and of converting it into a dormitory has gone on apace, until now, at the 
beginning of the spring vacation, the oldest building at Harvard is almost 
ready to house those students who are lucky enough to secure rooms within 
its walls. The restoration of the two original middle chimneys, and the thor- 
ough refitting of the building as a dormitory have worked wonders. It is not 
surprising that Massachusetts seems in undergraduate opinion to have been 
selected as the most desirable of all the Yard dormitories. When the last 
scaffolding is gone, and the new turf is green about it, Massachusetts revivified 
is sure to take the place to which it is justly entitled as a landmark, and a 
beautiful one, and as an attractive and eagerly tenanted dormitory. Of the 
other new buildings, the Counting House seems farthest advanced, and while 
it is still not possible to judge of its effect, when completed, it promises not 
only to be useful as a shelter for the various “ business offices”’ of the University 
but also to fit in as an integral part of the new architectural development of 
the Yard. 

The name, “The Counting House,” has aroused some editorial protest in 
the Alumni Bulletin, but otherwise seems to have fitted easily enough into the 
everyday vocabulary of its environment. Certainly, however it may be re- 
ceived, the names chosen for the two new dormitories behind Hollis and 
Stoughton are happily selected. One of the buildings is to be called Mower 
Hall, in honor of Thomas G. Mower, the father of the donor, and the other is 
to be Lionel Hall, thus establishing at Harvard a permanent memorial to the 
beloved and gallant Lionel de Jersey Harvard, ’15, a man whose heroism and 
sacrifice the University justly honors. Descended from a brother of John 
Harvard, he came here in 1912, graduated in 1915, entered the English army 
at once, and on March 30, 1918, fell at Borsleux-au-Mont. Already a scholar- 
ship has been founded in his honor, and a Committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs has been appointed to place a memorial to him in the John Harvard 
House at Stratford in England. But no memorial can be more fitting than the 
calling of the new dormitory by his name. His popularity as an undergraduate, 
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and the value of his example as an inspiration to other men during their 
college years, have made his name one most appropriately to be given to a 
building placed within the limits of the Yard, and devoted to the use of 
undergraduates. 

The new buildings now under construction are but the first of many. The 
contract for the new Business School group has been awarded, and already the 
observant can detect signs of preparations across the Charles. There are 
rumors, too, that there is to be a new bridge over the river, situated somewhere 
near the foot of Plympton Street. There is something more than a rumor that 
the much discussed permanent War Memorial at Harvard is to take the form 
of a new chapel. The Overseers Committee on Appleton Chapel and Phillips 
Brooks House has made a report recommending the raising of $1,000,000 to 
build and maintain a new chapel where Appleton now stands. This report is 
in accord with one made by the Board of College Preachers in 1923, and last 
May the Committee of the Associated Harvard Clubs recommended that 
Harvard’s War Memorial be a new University Church. The unanimity of 
opinion as to the need of such a church, and the obvious appropriateness of 
such a War Memorial, seem to make it probable that before long the University 
may definitely undertake a project to equip itself with a chapel adapted to its 
needs and worthy of standing as a permanent tribute to those who died in the 
Great War. 

Last June, in these pages, Dean Holmes remarked, “‘It may surprise many 
graduates to know that there is a ‘Harvard theory’ of athletics,” and called 
William attention to the work done by Dr. Lee and Mr. William H. Geer 
H. Geer in establishing physical education at Harvard. Such notice was 
well deserved, and it was with a distinct shock that not twelve months later 
alumni and undergraduates learned of Dr. Geer’s sudden and untimely death 
on April 1, 1925. William H. Geer was a graduate of Carleton College in 1908, 
and came to Harvard in August, 1919, as Director of Physical Education. 
Here he proved himself, in the words of a resolution passed by the Athletic 
Committee, “‘a zealous servant and a stimulating leader.”” A Harvard man by 
adoption, he built up his department unobtrusively and effectively, and every 
one who came in touch with him, or with his work, found much to admire and 
to be proud of. Funeral services were held on April 3, in Appleton Chapel. 
Classes were suspended for an hour, and undergraduates, faculty members, 
and alumni joined in mourning a man whose work for Harvard has left a mark 
that will endure. 

The Spring Term, then, offers abundant proof that whatever may be amiss 
at Harvard, it is not standing still. Death and resignations have brought sor- 


The zealfor row, but new appointments, new opportunities for research, new 


criticism buildings, and changes in the curriculum have shown that 
the University’s vitality is undiminished, and its progress unchecked. 
Criticism of policies and acts continues, but there has been noticeable 
a distinct change in its character. Eager undergraduates, with a re- 
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freshing and disarming tendency to see but one side of a question and 
a blithe disregard of some pertinent facts involved in the problems under 
discussion, continue to exhort in the interest of this or that change 
visible to them as a great and sorely needed reform. Elsewhere, however, 
the tendency to criticize first and to investigate afterward seems to have 
been gradually subordinated to a wholesome eagerness for information as to 
the exact state of affairs in order that criticism and advocacy of change may 
be better grounded and more helpful. An editorial in the Boston Post held 
up for the delectation of its readers some of the more amusing manifestations 
of the zeal for criticism displayed early in the year, and suggested that “what 
the patient needs is rest and quiet. The public — which, despite the efforts of 
Harvard men to force it to the contrary — continues to hold a good opinion 
of the University — won’t mind a bit.””, Edward S. Martin, ’77, writing in 
the Independent ventured to say that Harvard is one of the best managed 
concerns in the world, and pricked deftly a few of the bubbles of criticism. 
The New York Evening Post undertook to discover what was the matter 
with us, and found little that was alarming. And, finally, the Alumni 
Bulletin, divining at least one source of hasty attacks on Harvard, has under- 
taken the publication of a series of articles designed to make accessible the 
facts as to various matters too often ignorantly discussed by would-be critics. 
All this has helped, and while Harvard’s affairs are no less discussed than a 
few months ago, the discussion is better tempered, its basis seems more often 
to be fact than rumor, and its aim rather a serious desire for improvement than 
a more or less hysterical tendency to accept any conjectures as to the funda- 
mental error responsible at once for the University’s too great emphasis on 
scholarship and its neglect of scholarship for sordidly material ends, its foot- 
ball defeats and its excessive devotion to athletics, its concern with education 
for business and “practical” vocations and its neglect of the obvious needs of 
the chemical laboratories, its construction of new dormitories and its failure 
to provide shelter for its students. That there is discussion is a good sign, not 
a bad one; that there are two opinions on every question is inevitable. Just in 
so far as the discussion proceeds from a knowledge of the facts, and the opinions 
are based on realization of the actual working of University machinery, they 
are useful and to be welcomed. With the undergraduates to try their hands at 
editorial writing unhampered by any very zealous interest in the ramifications 
of the problems in dispute, we shall not stagnate, and the comments of alumni 
and outside journalists, who write only after they have taken the trouble to 
discover the conditions of the case, are sure to make for reform where it is 
needed and progress where it can be attained. 

The series of articles in the Bulletin, just referred to, have already 
done much to clear the air. Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, writing on 
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the Overseers’ Committee on Relations with the Alumni, called comment 
attention to the work of this agency in supplying the materials 
for constructive comment about Harvard, and vouchsafed the suggestion that 
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the alumnus who “withholds public criticism at least until he is sure of his 


facts” is most helpful to all concerned. Robert Grant, ’73, wrote an article on 
“The Composition of the Board of Overseers,” explaining some of the too often 
forgotten elements of Harvard’s system of government and adroitly exposing 
the inconsistency and impracticality of certain criticisms of that system. Then 
Professor Clifford Moore presented a most interesting treatment of ‘‘ Recent 
Educational Changes in Harvard College.” Speaking from broad experience 
and with unequaled facilities for observation he maintained that there is now 
‘‘a larger intellectual interest among undergraduates than before’”’ — words of 
good cheer to a section of our pessimistic friends whose contact with the day-to- 
day progress of the University is inevitably less close, and less useful as a basis 
for estimate, than Professor Moore’s. Finally, in the last issue of the Bulletin 
to appear before these pages went to press, George H. Chase, ’96, Acting Dean 
of the College, wrote on “Harvard and the Individual,” concentrating his 
remarks on the relation between the undergraduates and the officers of the. 
University. We have heard much of the lack of individual intercourse between 
student and teacher, or student and dean, and Mr. Chase’s remarks are timely. 
Moreover, written as they are by a man who has long been in contact with the 
administration of the college and is now in charge of the Dean’s office, they 
have far more value than many pronouncements on the same subject. They 
call attention to the effort now made by the appointment of Assistant Deans 
and by other means to insure against any undergraduate’s becoming a 
neglected quantity or a mere unit in a large mass to be governed as a mass 
rather than as a collection of individuals. 

Undergraduate criticisms of the system of grading start from the perfectly 
tenable theory that a grade in a course is not always a true index of the 
scholarship of the man who receives it, and imply that discipline based on 
marks is unjust. So it would be, if marks alone were considered, and if, as the 
or other discipline 
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critics suggest, a low record always means “ probation’ 
imposed without consideration of other factors. In practice, however, the 
chief duty of the Dean’s office is the making of exceptions. Again and again, 
low marks do not mean “probation,” because they are explained or justified 
by individual handicaps or by special conditions. Professor Chase points out 
that undergraduates are treated consistently as individuals; certainly the 
system of grading, and of using grades as a basis for ranking men in scholar- 
ship, while it may not be ideal, is workable and not unjust, so long as it is used 
as at present with constant reference to the special circumstances of the 
individual case and to the opinions of tutors and others who can judge the 
individual apart from his grades. 

Professor Chase’s article also suggests some reflections on the general 
question somewhat discussed in the past as to whether too much time and 
Administra- | money is spent on administration as apart from teaching. There 
tive machinery are those who regard what they call ‘“‘machinery” and the 
multiplication of administrative officers as unnecessary evils. On the other 
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hand a certain college professor has recently declared that the men who fail 
annually in the various colleges of the country are the victims of bad adminis- 
tration. Not many of us are likely to accept this in toto, for it seems hardly 
safe to suppose that every man, willy-nilly, with or without any interest in 
work or desire for success in college, can be propelled to successful graduation, 
even with the most expert administrators to goad him on and smooth his path. 
But after reading Dean Chase’s article one is inclined to feel that at Harvard, 
at least, such increases as there have been in the Dean’s office staff and budget 


“ce 


have not been dictated by any leaning toward excessive “machinery” but 
rather by the demands made by the policy of treating students as individuals. 

Moreover, every change in the degree requirements, every alteration in the 
plan of a student’s work, means a change in the routine of those offices which 
are required to keep a record of what he does and fails to do, and on which 
rests the responsibility of informing him, his parents, and the Faculty, as to 
his progress. If Harvard were content to treat all men alike, regardless of their 
individual needs, and to keep her requirements, unchanged, her administrative 
“machinery” might be reduced. As it is, the college is not content to stand 
still, and persists in regarding its students as individuals with individual 
problems and requirements. The result is that here and there we have an 
increase in the number of administrative officers and in the expenses of ad- 
ministration. Professor Chase points out much good that is being accom- 
plished; in the face of this, no one is likely to advocate any curtailment of the 
means by which it is effected. 

One more familiar topic has been discussed during the Spring Term. Can 
a man be a high-rank student unless he is a “grind”? Can a man profit by 
the education to be derived from various non-academic activities Scholarship 
in college, and still distinguish himself in scholarship? It seems and outside 
to be proved that he can. At mid-years five hundred and four oe 
undergraduates won places on the “Dean’s list,” which comprises all those 
who have achieved an average of B or better. All these men have shown some 
distinction in their courses, and one hundred and forty of them are in the first 
two groups of the Rank list, which means that they have won markedly high 
grades. Now of these one hundred and forty there are many who have not 
only won notice for scholarship but for other activities in college. There are 
in the list four editors of the Crimson, twelve members of the Glee Club the 
vice-president of the Union, the captain of the track team, and a considerable 
list of others whose names and deeds are familiar to those who read the news of 
the doings of undergraduates in so-called “‘extra-curricular”’ activities. That 
there should be so many scholars of high rank who have found time to develop 
themselves in fields outside the classroom is encouraging. The Crimson, to be 
sure, seems to be alarmed by the fact that there is still a majority of the ranking 
scholars who do not appear on the lists of athletic teams, musical clubs, and 
editorial boards of undergraduate publications, but it is probably quite safe to 
believe that if a census were made not merely of the one hundred and forty 
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highest scholars but of the whole five hundred and four who did work of an 
average of B gr better, there would be discovered a reassuring number of men 
by no possibility to be classed as “grinds.” It is unreasonable to expect that 
all the men in the highest ranks of scholarship should also excel in competition 
in athletics or other activities. To demand a place in the first or second group 
of the rank list from every man who plays football, or to expect every scholar 
of high rank to sing or row or manage an advertising campaign, is to ask too 
much. After all, it is not only after college that some specialization of interests 
is necessary and desirable. In college too much of such specialization might be 
deplored, but that there is not too much seems evident, in view of the fact 
that many of our best scholars win distinction in other ways in competition 
with their classmates. Also, of course, many aman may be a good scholar and 
at the same time interested and active in other things than his courses, 
without winning any position which can appear in a merely statistical study. 
And finally, an analysis of those men who, although not among the one hundred 
and forty best students, have won measurable distinction and a place on the 
**Dean’s list,” would be sure to show that Harvard is in no danger of making 
scholarship a matter merely for the few who close their eyes to everything 
else. Such an analysis might even rout finally the fast-waning superstition that 
a mediocre grade is the mark of a gentleman, and replace it by a well-founded 
belief that to be content with C’s is to write one’s self down as out of the race 
and inactive in comparison with those who have proved and are proving that 
at Harvard the pursuit of scholarly distinction and the quest for honors and 
success in other activities can be conducted together. Those who succeed in 
both lines are the best of our collegiate citizens; that there are so many of 
them is something of which we may well be proud. 


for the benefit of first-year students in the Medical 
School, to be called the “Charlotte Greene Schol- 
arship.” 
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Meeting of January 26, 1925 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$39.24 from the estate of James Lyman 
Whitney for the Maria Whitney and 
James Lyman Whitney Fund, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $42,380 and $162,210 in cash for the Ten 
Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50,000 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 toward the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. Edwin Farnham Greene for his gift of 
securities valued at $5000 to establish a scholarship 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $3000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury for her gift of 
$2500 and to Mr. Albert C. Burrage for his gift of 
$500 towards the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. Thomas Barbour for her gift of $2000 
to be added to “The William and Adelaide Bar- 
bour Fund.” 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $1500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1688 for 
the Alexander James Inglis Lectureship. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the gift of 
$1100 for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $1000 
for the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the United Shoe Machinery Corporation for 
the gift of $500 and to the American Trust Com- 
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pany for the gift of $200 for the case system of 
teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $610 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Professor Theodore Lyman for his gift of 
$150, to Messrs. William P. Wharton and Edward 
Wigglesworth for their gifts of $100 each, and to 
Messrs. Francis A. Foster, William A. Jeffries, 
Winsor M. Tyler and Francis B. White for their 
gifts of $50 each for Zoélogy 6. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $507 
for the new seismograph, in the Department of 
Geology. 

To Messrs. Thomas Barbour and Augustus Hem- 
enway for their gifts of $273 each and to Mr. George 
R. Agassiz for his gift of $182 for the pension fund 
and to Mr. Carl T. Keller for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of cases for the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $380 for 
the purchase of duplicate books in English Litera- 
ture. 

To Dr. J. Collins Warren for his gift of $250 and 
to Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $50 for 
special repairs at the Warren Anatomical Museum. 

To Conrad and Company, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $150 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.34 towards the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Mrs. Robert W. Willson for her gift of $75 
for expenses in connection with the eclipse at the 
Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Clifford H. Atwood for his gift of $50 for 
the Robert T. Moffatt Scholarship at the Dental 
School. 

To Messrs. Ezra H. Baker, George L. Kittredge, 
Grenville H. Norcross and James P. Parmenter 
for their gifts of $12.50 each for the purchase of a 
case for John Downame’s “Christian Warfare” 
bequeathed to the College by John Harvard. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift of 
$525 towards the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $300 for the scholarship for 
1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Southern California for 
the gift of $200 towards the scholarship for 1924-25, 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $175 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Jan. 1, 1925: Charles Alexander 
Mackay as Instructor in Ventilation and Illumina- 
tion. 

To take effect Feb. 15, 1925: John Popham Sedg- 
wick as Instructor in Finance. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1925: LeBaron Russell 
Briggs as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 1 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


1 Becoming Emeritus. 


For the second half of 1924-25: Harold Canfield 
Havighurst and James Lawrence Fly, Student Ad- 
visers, Law Scho.l; Lacey Davis Caskey, Lecturer on 
Fine Arts; Laurence LaForge, Lecturer on Geclogy; 
Harry Willard Clark, Lecturer on Sanitary En- 
gineering. 

From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1924-25: John 
Tucker Murray, Chairman of the Board of Tutors, 
in the Division of Modern Languages. 

‘or one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Robert Guthrie 
Page, Instructor in Law; John Bradford Titchener, 
Instructor in Greek and Latin, and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Ancient Languages. 


Voted to appoint William Leonard 
Crum, Assistant Professor of Statistics for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1925. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Economics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that John 
Henry Williams was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1925: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Francis Hermann 
Bohlen was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, to serve from Sept. 1, 1925: Where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Charles Townsend Copeland was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1925: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Clif- 
ford Herschel Moore was elected. 

Voted to appoint Delmar Leighton, a 
Faculty member of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for the 
second half of 1924-25, during the ab- 
sence of Dean Greenough. 

Voted to change the title of Edward 
Allen Whitney from Seeretary of the Com- 
mittee on Degrees in History and Literature 
to Chairman of the Board of Tutors in 
History and Literature. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William B. Munro for the second 
half of 1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
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fessor Kirsopp Lake for the first half of 
1925-26. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
scence to Professor Joseph Warren for the 
second half of 1925-26, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board Dec. 
10, 1923. 

Voted that the amount of the bond de- 
posited by students to the Bursar to cover 
all their indebtedness to the University be 
increased from $400 to $500; this to apply 
to all students entering the University in 
or after September, 1925. 


Meeting of February 9, 1925 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 
towards the Medical School dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1770 and $4740 in cash towards the Ten 
Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2475.83 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Harvard Alumni Association for the gift 
of $7704.27 to establish the Charles William Eliot 
Book Fund 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock, for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. Mc- 
Kinlock, Jr. dormitory. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the additional gift of $3000 in support of the 
cause and mode of transmission of Infantile Paraly- 
sis, under the direction of Dr. Rosenau 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1500 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the gift 
of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Miss Caroline F. Anderson for her gift of 
$1200 to establish a loan fund in the Dental School 
to be called “The Christian Soldier Fund” in 
memory of her father, Dr. James H. Anderson. 

To Dr. John Warren for his gift of $1000 for cur- 
rent expenses of the Department of Anatomy. 

To Mr. JohnS. Ames for his gift of $500 to supple- 
ment the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
November 9, 1923. 

To Houghton and Dutton Company for the gift 
of $500 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene— 
Retail stores. 

To Mr. Louis.A. Frothingham for his gift of $200, 
to Messrs. Morton D. Hull and Ogden L. Mills for 
their gifts of $100 each, to Professor William B. 
Munro for his gift of $50 and to Mr. Herbert C. Pell 
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for his gift of $25 for the Department of Govern- 
ment. 

To Mr. Joseph S. Donovan for his gift of $250 for 
a special salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for immediate use 
of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of $100 
for the Library of the Harvard Union. 

To Mrs. Willard D. Straight for her gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. R. B. Barbour for his gift of $50 for the 
expenses in connection with the eclipse at the As- 
tronomical Observatory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $47 for the 
Alexander James Inglis Lectureship. 

To Mr. S. Prescott Fay for his gift of $25 for 
Zoilogy 6. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$467.50 towards the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $300 for the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $325 towards the scholarships for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$150 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift of 
$50 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Feb. 1, 1925; Neil Hopper Borden, 
as Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To take effect Feb. 9, 1925: Barnett Fred Dodge, 
as Lecturer on Industrial Chemistry. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Dental Schocl: 
Blake Lombard, Instructor in Operative Dentistry; 
Edward Melville Quinby, Instructor in Preventive 
Dentistry; Frederick Arthur Trevor, Instructor in 
Oral Pathology; Cedric Frasier Harring, Assistant in 
Ceramics; Walter Holland Irvine, Assistant in 
Operative Dentistry; Bailey Paul Brackett Chad- 
bourne and Lawrence Wetherbee Bowers, Assistants 
in Preventive Dentistry; Charles William Crowley, 
Edward Lawrence Bishop, and Burton Jordan Gove, 
Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry. Medical School: 
Urosh Spassoye Rusitchitch, Research Fellow in 
Pediatrics. Graduate School of Education: Edward 
Ellis Allen, Lecturer on the Education of the Blind. 

From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1924-25: 
Charles DeVon LaFollette, as Assistant Dean, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

For the second half of 1924-25: William Henry 
McAdams, Lecturer on Industrial Chemistry; James 
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Cramer Hudson and Raymond Robert Starke, 
Assistants in Physics. 

For six months from Feb. 1, 1925: John Verner 
Leech, Assistant in Comparative Anatomy; Joseph 
Hamilton Burnett and Thomas Raymond Haig, 
Assistants in Anatomy; Albert Aurelius Hornor, 
Assistant in Tropical Medicine. 

For one year from July 1, 1925: Paul Rupert 
Gast, Instructor in Forestry; Albert Collins Cline, 
Instructor in Forestry and Assistant to the Director of 
the Harvard Forest. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Robert Henry 
Pfeiffer, Instructor in Semitic Languages; Morris 
Marden, Howard Parker Stabler, and Malcolm 
MacLaren, Jr., Instructors in Mathematics; Robert 
Earle Bacon, Delmar Leighton, Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo, Elliott Perkins, and Edward Allen Whitney, 
Assistant Deans of Harvard College. 

For the second half of 1925-26: Paul Elmer More, 
Lecturer on Greek and Latin. 

From June 1, 1925-Sept. 1, 1926: Jack Henry 
Sandground, Instructor in Tropical Helminthology. 

From July 1, 1925: Guy Harold Holliday, Secre- 
tary of the Law School. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1925: Raphael 
Demos and Ralph Monroe Eaton, Instructors and 
Tutors in Philosophy; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, 
Instructors and Tutors in Psychology; Arthur Eli 
Monroe, Assistant Professor of Economics; Leonard 
Thompson Troland, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Surgery, to serve 
from March 1, 1925: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Edward 
Peirson Richardson was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1925: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Edmund Morris Morgan 
was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Dexter Lectureship: 
Clergymen: Professors George F. Moore, 
James H. Ropes, Willard L. Sperry; Lay- 
men: Professors James R. Jewett, Clif- 
ford H. Moore. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessors Lionel S. Marks and Chester L. 
Dawes for the second half of 1925-26, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board Dec. 10, 1923. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, that the annual tuition 
fee of the Business School be increased 
from $400 to $500 for men first entering 
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the School in the fall of 1925 and there- 
after, and that by the fall of 1926 the an- 
nual tuition fee of $500 apply to all stu- 
dents except those who enter in February, 
1925, and complete their work in regular 
course. 


Meeting of February 24, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fr. Milton) $100,000 additional. 

From the estate of Esther E. Beebe (Mrs. James 
A. Beebe) $5 to be added to the J. Arthur Beebe 
Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $995 in 
cash and securities valued at $2,889,214 towards 
the Ten Million Campaign. 

To Mr. C. Sidney Shepard for his gift of $10,000 
to establish the “Ralph Hamilton Shepard (1892) 
Memorial Upkeep Fund” for Phillips Brooks 
House. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$6750 for certain salaries at the Medical School. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the George H. Ellis Company and to Mr. Sol 
Rosenbloom for their gifts of $1000 each for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. C. Chauncey Stillman for his gift of $1000 
for the Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $635 for 
explorations of the Peabody Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $350 towards the scholarships for 
1924-25. 

To the New Bedford Gas and Edison Light for 
the gift of $250 and to C. D. Parker and Company 
for the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $244.67 for 
the Heatherton Fellowship. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane for his gift of $150 
and to Mr. Robert F. Herrick for his gift of $100 
for the Department of Government. 

To two anonymous friends for their gifts of $100 
each to increase the stipend of the Henry Lee 
Fellowship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $137 for the 
Alexander James Inglis Lectureship. 

To Mr. Charles D. Burrage for his gift of $100 for 
a Memorial volume. 

To Mr. Henry James for his gift of $100 for the 
Botanical Museum Library. 
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To Mr. Arthur T. Safford for his gift of $100 to- 
wards the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 for 
the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. William Amory Gardner and Ward 
Thoron for their gifts of $100 each for the Depart- 
ment of the Classics. 

To Dr. Habib Y. Rihan for his gift of $75 and to 
Mr. Paul R. Smith for his gift of $50 towards the 
Robert T. Moff: att Scholarship. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $50 for 
Zoblogy 6. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1 towards the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. 

To Mrs. George C. Whipple for her valuable gift 
of the library of Professor Whipple for the Engineer- 
ing School. 


The President reported the death of 
Robert Swain Morison, Librarian of the 
Divinity School, Emeritus, which oc- 
curred on the twelfth instant, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

The following resignations were received 
and accepted: 


To take effect Feb. 9, 1925: Prentice Dearing 
Edwards, as Instructor in Mathematics; Nelson 
William West, as Instructor in German; Curtis 
Chandler Williams, Jr., as Assistant in History. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1924-25: Morris Miller 
Slotnick, Instructor in Mathematics; John Richard 
Moore, Instructor in German; Everett Duane Kiefer, 
Assistant in Chemistry; Alfred Hamilton Barr, As- 
sistant in Fine Arts. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Thomas Gardi- 
ner Corcoran, Research Fellow in Law; Elliott 
Perkins, Tutor in History and Literature; Seymour 
Edwin Harris, Assistant in Economics; Clair 
Thomas Leonard, Assistant in Music; George Wal- 
lace Woodworth, Assistant in Music; Bernard 
Osgood Koopman, Benjamin Peirce Instructor in 
Mathematics; John Dickinson, Lecturer on Govern- 
ment, and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; William Yandell Elliott, 
Lecturer on Government, and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics. 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1925: Gordon Mas- 
kew Fair, Instructor in Sanitary Engineering; Mel- 
ville Conley Whipple, Instructor in Sanitary 
Chemistry. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1925: Edward 
Sagendorph Mason, Instructor in Economics, and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
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Associate Professor of Economics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1925: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Abbott 
Payson Usher was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of English, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1925: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that John Strong Perry 
Tatlock was elected. 

The President nominated John Tucker 
Murray as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College for the 
second half of 1924-25, and it was voted 
to appoint him. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Board of Preachers for one year 
from September 1, 1925: Edward Cald- 
well Moore, Chairman ex officio; Charles 
Henry Brent, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor A. Kingsley Porter for the first half 
of 1925-26. 

Voted to approve of the programme of 
the course in Mining Engineering. 

Voted to make the following grants 
from the income of the Milton Fund: 

Edward Channing, to enable him to pay for secre- 
tarial assistance and to make search of records in 
Washington and Boston to obtain material needed 
for completing his “‘ History of the United States.” 

Charles H. Haskins, for research connected with 
the intellectual history of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The proposed research consists 
partly of certain further specialinvestigations in the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, supplement- 
ary to Professor Haskins’s work on “Studies in the 
History of Medieval Science” and partly in putting 
together into a volume of more general nature the 
results of these and more detailed studies under the 
title “The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century.” 

F. J. Turner, for the purpose of enabling him to 
complete a History of the United States for the 
period from 1830 to 1850. 

Arthur H. Cole, to enable him to continue with 
the statistical study of the period 1820 to 1845 in 
American History, with investigations in the Wash- 
ington Land Office of statistics of land sales in that 
twenty-five year period, and an analysis of the 
statistics obtained to determine seasonal movement 
trends, cyclical movements, etc. 

Gregory P. Baxter, to assist in investigations 
upon the density of gases, important in finding 
atomic weights of the noble gases. 

Frederick A. Saunders, to purchase a spectro- 
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graph of large size with optical parts made of quartz 
for use in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory in re- 
searches dealing with the spectra of atoms and 
molecules. 

James B. Conant, to aid in his investigations of 
the chemistry of hemoglobin, — part for a trained 
assistant, part for laboratory expenses, and part for 
the purchase of a spectro-photometer. 

Harlow Shapley, to enable him to continue his 
study of the stars; part for a slit spectroscope to be 
attached to the 24-inch Bruce refractor at Arequipa, 
Peru, for use in connection with the study of the 
velocities of the bright line nebule in the Magel- 
lanic clouds and the Southern Milky Way, and part 
for the construction of a slit spectroscope as ac- 
cessory to the 60-inch reflector at the Cambridge 
station of the Harvard Observatory, to be used for 
analysis of the chemical constitution of the brighter 
northern stars and for the determination of their 
radial velocities. 

Alexander G. McAdie, to provide necessary 
equipment and services of expert mechanic to per- 
mit Professor McAdie to make at Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory researches upon the general problem of 
the Dust Content of Free Air and the special pro- 
blem of the Behaviour of Water Vapor in the Free 
Air during Thunderstorms, which are part of a 
general study of Atmospheric Pollution. 

Carroll C. Pratt, to purchase a set of Stern tone 
variators to be used as a source of pure tones of 
definitely known frequency which can be varied 
over a wide range in an investigation of tonal inter- 
vals to determine whether the perception of a series 
of tones follows the Weber-Fechner law. 

Emory L. Chaffee, for apparatus and an assistant 
to conduct investigations on variations in electrical 
potential in the retina of the eye resulting from 
stimulation by light. 

William Duane, to carry on researches on X-rays 
and radio activity; partly for the completion of a 
100,000 volt storage battery, partly for an assistant 
and the purchase of equipment and materials. 

Louis Allard, for secretarial assistance in investi- 
gation of European archives in connection with the 
publication of the later volumes of the work he has 
already undertaken in French literature. 

Edward K. Rand, to complete a number of re- 
searches requiring study in Europe; principal among 
them being research on the history of the Script of 
St. Martin of Tours in the Early Middle Ages. 

Wilbur C. Abbott, to complete the compilation of 
a bibliography of works relating to Oliver Cromwell. 

W. S. Ferguson, to assist in gathering material in 
Sicily and the -2gean Sea in connection with a His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War. 

Edward W. Forbes, to study the chemistry of 
paints and the preservation of pictures, and investi- 
gation of the possible use of X-ray in the detection 
of picture forgeries. 

Grinnell Jones, for apparatus required in research 
on the electrical conductivity of solutions. 

Merritt L. Fernald, for field work in connection 
with the geographic botany of Northeast America, 
notably in Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Edward C. Jeffrey, for traveling and field ex- 
penses in Australia and New Zealand incident to a 
research on the trees of the southern hemisphere. 

William McDougall, to continue his research on 


the Lamarkian hypothesis of the transmission of 
“acquired characters.” 


Meeting of March 9, 1925 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton) $200,000 additional. 

From the estate of Ellen C. Bonaparte (Mrs. 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte) $10,000 to endow a 
scholarship in memory of her late husband, Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, and to be known by his full 
name. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $74,007.20 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1900 for the gift of $60,000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Henry L. Stimson for the gift of securities 
valued at $10,193.13 towards the creation of a pro- 
fessorship in the Harvard Law School in the name 
of Elihu Root on a subject to be hereafter designed 
by the governing authorities of said Law School. 

To Mrs. John L. Proctor for her gift of $10,000 
for current expenses of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 towards the George 
A. Mckinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $2500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for her gift of $2000 
for a certain salary for 1925-26. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1290 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of 
$1000 to be added to the income of the Ernest B. 
Dane Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $1000 for scholarships in 
the Bussey Institution for 1924-25. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$500 for administrative expenses of the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson and to Miss 
Anne Thomson for their gifts of $100 each and to an 
anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $325 for the 
Alexander James Inglis Lectureship in Secondary 
Education. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$166.66 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To “A friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Professor Robert H. Lord for his gift of 
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$115.62 to be added to the income of the Henry 
Warren Torrey Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
a lecture at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Francis R. Appleton for his gift of $100 
for the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $50 for 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Messrs. Albert Matthews, E. Percival Mer- 
ritt, James A. Noyes and Stephen W. Phillips for 
their gifts of $12.50 each towards special expenses of 
the College Library. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company for their 
gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Albert F. Bigelow for his gift of $25 for 
Zodlogy 6. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1924-25: Melbourne 
Bergerman, Assistant in Economics; Huntington 
Hill, Assistant in History. 

From March 15 for the remainder of 1924-25: 
Constantin Prodomos Yaglou, Assistant in Ventila- 
tion and Illumination, School of Public Health. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: John Lewis 
Jones, Assistant in Vital Statistics, School of Public 
Health; Henry Harmon Stevens, Instructor in Ger- 
man; John William Glynn, Jr., Instructor in Greek 
and Latin, and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages; Robert Darius Howard, Daniel Sargent, 
and Paul Rice Doolin, Tutors in History and 
Literature; Edward Allen Whitney, Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in History and Literature; Frank 
William Taussig, Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 

Law School: Paul Vories McNutt, Ezra Ripley 
Thayer Teaching Fellow; James Bradley Thayer, 
Instructor in Law; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, Lec- 
turer on Mining Law; Lucius Ward Bannister, 
Lecturer on Water Rights; Joseph Lewis Stackpole, 
Lecturer on Patent Law. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1925: Arthur Burk- 
hard, Walter Silz, and Taylor Starck, Instructors in 
German; Carl Rupp Doering, Instructor in Vital 
Statistics School of Public Health. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of General Physiology, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1925: Whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William John Crozier was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Nelson Robinson, Jr., Professor of Archi- 
tecture, to serve from Sept. 1, 1925: Where- 
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upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Jean Jacques Haffner was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor James Ford for the first half of 
1925-26. 


Meeting of March 30, 1925 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton) $300,000 additional. 

From the estate of William S. Richardson, $26 
on account of his bequest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of 
$101,242.70 to establish the Theodore William 
Richards Professorship in Chemistry, in memory 
of his brother, Hammond Lamont, of the Class of 
1886. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000, 
towards the Medical School dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
for the Fogg Museum Fund for Excavation in 
Greek lands. 

To Mr. Edward W. Bok for his gift of $10,000 for 
advertising awards in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $2000, 
to Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $200 and to Mr. 
Charles E. Whitmore for his gift of $10 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., for his gift of $1000, 
to Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes and to Mr. Herbert N. 
Straus for their gifts of $500 each and to Mr. Albert 
Gallatin for his gift of $50 for the Warner Expedi- 
tion of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Drs. W. Sturgis Bigelow and Harvey Cushing 
for their gifts of $1000 each for the Surgical Labora- 
tory. 

To the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company for 
the gift. of $1000 and to the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company for the gift of $500 for the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene. 

To F. and R. Lazarus and Company for the gift 
of $1000 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Bertram H. Borden for his gift of $500 
for a certain salary. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $250 and 
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* to Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $100 for 


the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. 

To the estate of John M. Longyear for the gift of 
$200, to Messrs. Henry Hornblower and Clement 
S. Houghton for their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. 
Benjamin Moore for his gift of $25 for the Peabody 
Museum Exploration Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $361 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $166 for the 


‘Alexander James Inglis Lectureship in Secondary 


Education 

To the Newburyport Gas and Electric Company 
for the gift of $250 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To The Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $250 for the Clifford M. Holland Memorial Aid 
in Engineering. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $200 towards the scholarship for 1924-25. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $100 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mrs. George D. Pushee for her gift of $50 for 
“The Christian Soldier Fund.” 

To Mr. Byron N. H. Smith for his gift of $50 for 
the Robert T. Moffatt Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Norton Perkins for his gift of $27 for 
binding books for the College Library. 

To Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby for her gift of $25 
to supplement the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 


The resignation of Hans Carl Giinther 
von Jagemann as Professor of Germanic 
Philology was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1925. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1924-25: Jacob Coleman 
Kelson, Assistant in English; Charles Stanley 
Raymond, Lecturer on the Mental Diagnosis of 
Children. 

From May 1, 1925-Sept. 1, 1926: Wilfred Law- 
rence McKenzie, Research Fellow in Child Hygiene, 
School of Public Health. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Assistants: 
Frank Harold Hanna Roberts, in Anthropolcgy; 
Everard Miller Upjohn, Charles Hill Morgan, 2d, 
and Henry Edward Scott, Jr., in Fine Arts; 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Arthur Reginald Prince, 
in Botany; Russell LeGrand Carpenter, Samuel 
Arthur Matthews, Charles Elmer Hadley, and 
Leland Arthur Brown, in Zodlogy. 

Tutors: Harry Lionel Shapiro, in Anthropology; 
Charles Louis Kuhn, Charles Mather Smith Niver, 
Payson Rex Webber, Charles Hill Morgan, 2d, 
Henry Edward Scott, Jr, in Fine Arts. 

Instructors: Asbury Haven Herrick, George 
Maxwell Howe, Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, Ger- 
hart Friedrich Jentsch, Harold Shepherd Bennett, 
Frederick Rost Koelz, Harry William Pfund, Leroy 
Howland Buckingham, and William Kolb Provine, 
in German; Henry Leslie Garabedian, Hallett 
Barker Hammatt, Wilmer Atkins Jenkins, Fred 
William Perkins, Jr., and Daniel Everett Whitford, 
in Mathematics; James Arthur Dawson, in Zodlogy; 


Carl Converse Colby, Antony Constans, Mare 
Denkinger, Albert Sumner Lawrence, Charles 
Roger Donohue Miller, Jaques Henri Pilliemiel, 
Clarence Dana Rouillard, Paul Frederic Saintonge, 
Samuel Irving Stone, and Frederick King Turgeon, 
in French; Jose Maria Hernandez, in Spanish; 
Camillo Pascal Marlino, Charles Mitrani, and 
Louis Francis Solano, in Romance Languages; As- 
bury Haven Herrick, Paul Henry Kelsey, and John 
Joseph Penny, in French, and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages; James Phinney Baxter, 3d, 
Henry Donaldson Jordan, and Lewis Rex Miller, 
in History, and Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 

Tutors in the Division of Modern Languages: 
Ernest Felix Langley, Joseph Newhall Lincoln, and 
Andrew Richmond Morehouse. 

Melbourne Bergerman, Research Fellow in Law; 
Theodore Frank Thomas Plucknett, Instructor in 
Legal History; George Parker Winship, Lecturer on 
the History of Printing; Charles Wilson Hackett, 
Visiting Lecturer on Latin-American History and 
Economics; William Chase Greene, Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in the Division of Ancient Languages. 

For the first half of 1925-26: Eric Temple Bell, 
Visiting Lecturer on Mathematics. 

For the second half of 1925-26: Oliver Elton, 
Visiting Lecturer on English. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Rex Miller, 
Instructor in History, and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics, a member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 
1925. 

Voted to appoint Clarence Crane 
Brinton, Instructor in History, and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics for three years from Sept. 
1, 1925. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As 
sistant Professor Joseph L. Walsh for the 
academic year 1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Harlan T. Stetson from 
November, 1925—March 1, 1926. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Percy W. Bridgman for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edward K. Rand for the academic 
year 1926-27, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
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fessor George D. Birkhoff for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10. 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Clarence H. Haring for the academic 
year 1925-26. 

Voted, in accordance with the wish of 
the donor, as expressed in his letter of 
March 17, 1925, to combine the “‘R. H. S. 
Memorial Fund” given by Mr. C. Sidney 
Shepard in January last with the “Ralph 
H. Shepard Fund” established in 1900 
under the will of Sidney Shepard. 


Meeting of April 13, 1925 
The following receipts were reported 
and the same were gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton) $100,000 additional. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter) real estate valued at $67,800. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $5025 in 
cash and securities valued at $63,000 towards the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the gift of $12,500 additional. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $11,000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 for 
the Department of Astronomy and $2000 to be 
added to the income of the Ernest B. Dane Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $4617.83 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$500, to Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$226.14, to Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100, to 
Judge Julian W. Mack and to an anonymous friend 
for their gifts of $50 each, to Messrs. Charles Nagel, 
Frederic S. Goodwin and to an anonymous friend 
for their gifts of $25 each and to Professor Kuno 
Francke for his gift of $20 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston, Inc., 
for the gift of $1000 for the Harvard Woman’s Loan 
Fund. 

To Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell for his gift of 
$1000 for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1000 for the 
Warner Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 and 
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to Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 for 
the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $500 
for cases for the Peabody Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
the salary of Dr. Bovie and $165 for the Cancer 
Commission. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $275 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Henry B. Cabot for his gift of $250 for 
instruction in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration 

To Mrs. Murray A. Potter for her gift of $225 for 
the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $222 for 
the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Mr. Richard Sears for his gift of $125 for the 
Sears prizes for 1924-25. 

To Mr. Victor Morawetz for his gift of $100 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. Robert Ridgway for his gift of $100 for 
the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.34 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Inc., for 
the gift of $41.66 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33 for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for a 
certain salary. 

To Professor Robert H. Lord for his gift of $31.23 
to be added to the income of the Henry W. Torrey 
Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $27.23 for 
the library of the Dental School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 for the 
Inglis Lectureship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $25 for the 
Bradford portrait tablet. 


Voted to accept the generous offer of 
Mr. Carlos B. Clark to contribute $100 
annually for five years for a prize in the 
Business School to be known as the Emery 
W. Clark Prize, and if the prize proves a 
success to endow it with a fund of $2500. 

The President reported the death of 
William Henry Geer, Director of Physical 
Education, which occurred on the first 
instant, in the forty-first year of his age. 

The resignation of Frederick Rost 
Koelz as Instructor in German was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1925. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1924-25: Ernest Ruther- 
ford Groves, Lecturer on Education. 
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From Sept. 1-December 31, 1925: Donald Statler 
Villars, Research Fellow in Chemistry. 

For the first half of 1925-26: Lawrence Murray 
Graves, Instructor in Mathematics; Wolfgang Kohler, 
Visiting Lecturer on Psychology. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1925: Edward Stanley 
Emery, Assistant Comptroller; Wilford Cook Saeger, 
Editor of the Alumni Directory and the Quinquennial 
Catalogue; James William Davenport Seymour, 
Secretary to the University for Information, and 
Secretary for Alumni Affairs. 

Assistants: Arthur Randall Davis, Willard Lewis 
McEwen, Albert Quigg Butler, and Malcolm Dole, 
in Chemistry; Paul John William Pigors, in Social 
Ethics. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Robert Hugo Wood- 
worth, in Botany; Stephen Foster Darling, William 
Frederic Hester, William Campbell Root, and 
James Marion Church, in Chemistry. 

Instructors: Edward Dwight Salmon, Charles 
Holt Taylor, and Paul Perham Cram, in History; 
Robert Cabaniss Goodwin, Albert Sprague Coolidge 
and Lucius Williams Elder, Jr., in Chemistry; 
André Barthélemy Bouvier and Harry Sylvanus 
Van Landingham, in French; Gordon Willard All- 
port, Sol Sheldon Glueck, William Thomas Ham, 
and Maurice Beck Hexter, in Social Ethics, and 
Tutors in the Division of Philosophy. 

Lecturers: William Henry McAdams, on Chemical 
Engineering; Josef Puigi Cadafalch, on Fine Arts; 
Eliott Dunlap Smith, on Social Ethics. 


Voted to change the title of Constantin 
Prodomos Yaglou from Assistant to In- 
structor in Ventilation and Illumination, 
School of Public Health. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Richard C. Cabot for the second 
half of 1925-26, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board Dec. 10, 
1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Faculty Instructor F. Stanton Cawley 
for the first half of 1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to As- 
sociate Professor John H. Williams for 
the first half of 1925-26. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sociate Professor John H. Williams for 
the second half of 1925-26, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Wuereas the President and Fellows 
have received from the Committee of the 
Overseers on the Chapel a report with 
resolutions bearing on the gift of a new 
chapel, 

Wuereas the President and Fellows 


have also received a resolution from the 
Associated Harvard Clubs bearing upon 
the erection of a chapel in memory of the 
Harvard men who died in the World War, 

(1) The President and Fellows are of 
the opinion that, if the Alumni desire to 
present to the University an adequate 
sum of money for the building of the 
University Chapel, the same should be 
accepted. 

(2) The question whether or not such a 
chapel shall be in memory of the Harvard 
men who died in the World War is a 
matter to be determined by those who 
give the same. 

And Wuereas the report of the Com- 
mittee to Visit Appleton Chapel suggests 
that the new chapel be erected on the site 
of the present chapel, 

(3) The President and Fellows, after 
careful consideration of the terms of gift 
of the present chapel, see no objection to 
the use of the present site for the new 
chapel, provided that a chapel connected 
with the University Chapel bear the name 
of Appleton. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, February 24, 1925 

-The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Bradford, Cabot, Coolidge, 
Drury, Felton, Frothingham, Gage, Hallo- 
well, James, Mack, Martin, Marvin, Moore, 
Sedgwick, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wister, Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of December 8, December 22, 1924, and 
January 12, 1925, appointing for three 
years from September 1, 1925, Hein- 
rich Wilhelm Brinkmann, Instructor in 
Mathematics; Charles Lawton Sherman, 
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Instructor in Greek and Latin and Tutor in 
the Division of Ancient Languages; Hilbert 
Francis Day, Instructor in Surgery; elect- 
ing from September 1, 1925, George 
Harold Edgell, Professor of Fine Arts; 
André Professor of French 
Literature; Charles Newell Jackson, 
Professor of Greek and Latin; Charles 
Burton Gulick, Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature; Calvert Magruder, Professor 
of Law; from January 1, 1925, Arthur 
Kingsley Porter, William Dorr Boardman 
Professor of Fine Arts; from September 1, 
1924, Harold De Witt Cross, Professor of 
Dentistry for Children; were taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of January 26, 1925, electing Clifford 
Herschel Moore, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, to serve from September 
1, 1925; Delmar Leighton, a Faculty 
member of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports for the second half 
of 1924-25, during the absence of Dean 
Greenough; William Leonard Crum, 
Assistant Professor of Statistics, for three 
years from September 1, 1925; and the 


Morize, 


Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 26, and February 9, 
1925, electing from September 1, 1925, 
Francis Hermann Bohlen, Professor of 
Law; Edmund Morris Morgan, Professor 
of Law; Charles Townsend Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
and upon the motions of Judge Mack and 
Mr. Marvin, the Board voted, with the 


unanimous consent of the members 


present, to suspend the Rules and By- 
Laws with respect to the election of 
Professors, six days’ notice in advance 
having been mailed by the Secretary of 
the Board to the recorded addresses of 
each member of the Board, and to 
consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of February 9 and February 24, 
1925, appointing for three years from 
September 1, 1925, Ralph Monroe Ea- 
ton, Instructor and Tutor in Philosophy; 
Raphael Demos, Instructor and Tutor in 
Philosophy; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, 
Instructor and Tutor in Psychology; 
Leonard Thompson Troland, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology; Arthur Eli 
Monroe, Assistant Professor of Economics; 
appointing the following members of the 
Board of Preachers for one year from 
September 1, 1925, Edward Caldwell 
Moore, Chairman ex officio; Charles 
Henry Brent, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Willard Learoyd Sperry; appoint- 
ing John Tucker Murray, a member of the 
Administrative Board of Harvard College 
for the second half of 1924-25; for two 
years from September 1, 1925, Gordon 
Maskew Fair, Instructor in Sanitary 
Engineering; Melville Conley Whipple, 
Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry; for three 
years from September 1, 1925, Edward 
Sagendorph Mason, Instructor in Eco- 
nomics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of February 9, 1925, that on 
recommendation of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, the annual tuition fee of the Business 
School be increased from $400 to $500 for 
men first entering the School in the fall of 
1925 and thereafter, and by the fall of 
1926 the annual tuition fee of $500 apply 
to all students except those who enter in 
February, 1925, and complete their work 
in regular course, and the Board voted to 
consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of February 24, 1925, conferring 
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the following degrees upon the following 


persons recommended therefor by the 


Faculties of the several Departments of 
the University respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 


(Degrees) 

The total number of the foregoing 
degrees is 190. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the appointment of the following 
Special Committee on the Continuation of 
Instruction in the dramatic art in Harvard 
College: Mr. Wister, Chairman; Mr. 
Lamont, Mr. Sedgwick, Dr. Gage, Mr. 
Hallowell, Mr. W. C. Boyden, Mr. 
Slocum. Mr. Wister presented the report 
of this Special Committee recommending 
the continuation of such instruction in 
Harvard College, and after debate thereon, 
the Board voted to transmit said report 
and the recommendation thereof to the 
President and Fellows for their considera- 
tion, and for such action as they shall see 
fit to take thereon. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, ‘and upon the 
motion of Mr. Wolcott, the Board voted 
to amend the Rules and By-Laws of the 
Board by striking out paragraph 5 of 
Section 27 as follows: “‘ No one, other than 
an Overseer still in office, shall serve on 
the same Visiting Committee more than 
five years consecutively, and at least one 
year must elapse before such member can 
be reappointed to such Committee.” 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, communicated the 
deaths of Joel H. Metcalf of the Com- 
mittee on Astronomy and Observatory, 
and Joseph C. Hoppin of the Committee 
on the Classics. ; 

Mr. Frothingham presented the report 
of the Committee on Government, and 
upon the recommendation of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Judge Cabot presented the report of the 


Committee to Visit Appleton Chapel and 
Phillips Brooks House with the recom- 
mendation for the erection and endow- 
ment of a new University Chapel at an 
estimated cost of $1,000,000 and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed, and to be transmitted to the 
President and Fellows for their considera- 
tion and for such action as they shall see 
fit to take thereon. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was taken up and brief re- 
ports were made as follows: Engineering 
School, by Mr. Felton; Fine Arts and 
Fogg Art Museum, by Mr. Moore; Kitch- 
ens and Dining Rooms, by Mrs. Cum- 
mings; and said reports were accepted 
and placed on file. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, April 13, 1925 

The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, R. W. 
Boyden, W. C. Boyden, Bradford, Brent, 
Cabot, Coolidge, Drury, Felton, Hallowell, 
James, Mack, Martin, Marvin, Moore, 
Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, Wadsworth, 
Wolcott, Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Wolcott was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved, 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 26, February 9, and February 
24, 1925, electing from September 1, 1925, 
John Strong Perry Tatlock, Professor of 
English; Abbott Payson Usher, Associate 
Professor of Economics; John Henry 
Williams, Associate Professor of Economics; 
from March 1, 1925, Edward Peirson 
Richardson, Associate Professor of Surgery, 
were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
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Fellows of March 9 and March 30, 1925, 
appointing for three years from September 
1, 1925, Arthur Burkhard, Walter Silz, 
and Taylor Starck, Instructors in German; 
Carl Rupp Doering, Instructor in Vital 
Statistics (School of Public Health); ap- 
pointing Lewis Rex Miller, Instructor in 
History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for one year from September 1, 
1925; Clarence Crane Brinton, Instructor 
in History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics for 
three years from September 1, 1925; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board the vote of the 
President and Fellows of March 30, 1925, 
as follows: “‘ The President and Treasurer, 
thinking that the time has come when the 
alumni ought to be untrammeled in taking 
the initiative about a memorial for the 
Harvard men who gave their lives in the 
war, resigned from the Committee of the 
Governing Boards on the War Memorial. 
Voted to accept their resignations and to 
communicate the fact to the Board of 
Overseers’’; and the same was placed on 
file. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the following communication from 
the President and Fellows of April 13, 
1925: “* Whereas the President and Fellows 
have received from the Committee of the 
Overseers on the Chapel a report with 
resolutions bearing on the gift of a new 
Chapel; Whereas the President and 
Fellows have also received a resolution 
from the Associated Harvard Clubs bear- 
ing upon the erection of a chapel in 
memory of the Harvard men who died in 
the World War, (1) The President and 
Fellows are of the opinion that, if the 
Alumni desire to present to the Univer- 
sity an adequate sum of money for the 
building of the University Chapel, “the 
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same should be accepted. (2) The question 
whether or not such a chapel shall be in 
memory of the Harvard men who died in 
the World War is a matter to be deter- 
mined by those who give the same; and 
whereas the report of the Committee to 
Visit Appleton Chapel suggest that the 
new chapel be erected on the site of the 
present chapel, (3) The President and 
Fellows, after careful consideration of the 
terms of gift of the present chapel, see no 
objection to the use of the present site for 
the new chapel provided that a chapel 
connected with the University Chapel 
bear the name of Appleton”; and the same 
was placed on file. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board the resolution of 
the President and Fellows of April 13, 
1925, as follows: “That having examined 
the report of the special committee of the 
Board of Overseers on the continuation of 
the teaching of dramatic art, and having 
given the matter further consideration, 
the Corporation is of opinion that it would 
be unwise to attempt to raise the necessary 
funds for this purpose”; and the same was 
placed on file. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, and upon the 
motion of Mr. Marvin, the Board voted 
to amend Section 4 of the Rules and By- 
Laws of the Board so that the final 
sentence thereof shall read as follows: 
**When the day for a stated meeting shall 
fall on a legal holiday, the meeting shall be 
held on the ensuing Monday, unless other- 
wise voted by the Board.”’ 

Mr. Agassiz presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the 
Museum, Mr. W. C. Boyden the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Dr. Bradford 
the report of the Committee on Zodlogy, 
and Mr. R. W. Boyden the report of the 
Committee on University Extension and 
the Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
and upon the recommendation of the 


Zovlogical 
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Executive Committee they were accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Felton presented a brief oral report 
of the Committee on Economics, Dr. 
Drury brief oral reports of the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Graduate School of 
Education and of the Committee to Visit 
the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
and they were accepted and placed on file. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Apa L. Comstock, President 


On February 11 President Lowell spoke 
to the Radcliffe Seniors at a tea in Agas- 
siz House, putting before them vividly 
the advantages of the general examination 
and the tutorial system. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton has given a series of 
six lectures to Juniors on the general topic 
of community health and public hygiene. 

The students have had much pleasure 
this year in Wednesday afternoon teas in 
Agassiz House, at which those concentrat- 
ing in different subjects have been host- 
esses to the members of the Faculty under 
whom they are working. According to 
custom, the Radcliffe Alumnz Associa- 
tion has given a tea to the Seniors to 
welcome them as prospective members. 

John Masefield’s Melloney Holtspur 
has been produced by the Idler, and a 
dramatization of Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice has been given by the Freshman 
Class. A group of members of the 47 
Workshop gave The Limpet under the 
auspices of the Radcliffe Club of Boston 
for the benefit of the Silver Bay Fund. 

The annual gymnasium meet and drill 
occurred on April 15. The Junior Class 
won the meet. Laura Sweet, Lydia Cutler, 
and Virginia Frederick were tied for first 
place as individual point winners. The 
annual swimming meet was also won by 
the Class of 1926. 

For a week in March the noon hours 
were given over to speakers on vocational 


topics. At luncheon afterwards the 
students had an opportunity to meet the 
speakers and to seek their advice. 

Elections to Phi Beta Kappa were an- 
nounced to the College at a meeting at 
which Miss Catharine Beatley, president 
of the Radcliffe Chapter, presided, and at 
which President Eliot, Professor E. K. 
Rand, and President Comstock were the 
speakers. At the initiation on April 3 
Professor E. W. Forbes of the Fogg Art 
Museum spoke on “The Appreciation of 
Art.” 

On Thursday and Friday, April 16 and 
17, the Radcliffe Choral Society joined 
with the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in present- 
ing Brahms’ Requiem, under the direction 
of Mr. Serge Koussevitsky. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
New England Classical Association was 
held this spring under the auspices of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege, the meetings taking place in Agassiz 
House. The College served tea to the 
delegates on the first afternoon of the 
session. 

Under the will of Annie Elizabeth 
Bursley, the College has received $10,000 
to found the Louisa Green Bursley Fellow- 
ship, to be used for a scholarship in mod- 
ern languages. 

Vera A. Micheles, ’25, president of the 
Student Government Association, has 
been awarded a fellowship in interna- 
tional law by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. This is one of 
seven student fellowships for the study of 
international law open to men and women 
students in the colleges throughout the 
country. Miss Micheles plans to spend 
next year in studying at the Sorbonne 
under this fellowship. 

Miss Cecilia H. Payne, a candidate for 
the doctor’s degree in Astronomy, has 
been awarded a fellowship by the Na- 
tional Research Council to continue her 
work at the Observatory during the com- 
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ing year. It will be remembered that Miss 
Payne was awarded last June the Caroline 
I. Wilby Prize for her paper entitled “On 
Ionization in the Atmospheres of the 
Hotter Stars.”’ 

The title of Research Fellow has been 
established at Radcliffe, to be awarded, 
by vote of the Council, to women not 
candidates for a degree who are engaged 
in research or other productive work at 


Radcliffe. 


STUDENT LIFE 
WittraM I. Nicno ts, ’26 


As another quarter-year rolls its round 
at Cambridge, the night watchman of 
student life can jangle his bell once more, 
and cry a reassuring “ All is well!” 

An easy, natural, unhurried develop- 
ment has been in progress at Harvard 
since the opening of the new year, 1925. 

There are many pleasant things to re- 
port: important additions to the Faculty 
of the University; much-needed revisions 
of the curriculum and the organization of 
the College; continuing expansion of the 
physical equipment of the University; 
creditable athletic accomplishments; and 
notable achievements in other fields of 
undergraduate activity. 

The chief relief to what might be called 
this monotony of well-being was supplied 
by the undergraduate publications. Dur- 
ing the month of April the editors of sev- 
eral Harvard periodicals managed to pro- 
duce a display of literary pyrotechnics 
which was observed and copiously com- 
mented upon throughout the country. 

Subsequent to, and perhaps because of, 
a somewhat hilarious St. Patrick’s num- 
ber of the Lampoon, the next issue, a par- 
ody of the Literary Digest, was seized 
upon by local police sergeants and magis- 
trates of the lower courts as indecent, un- 
patriotic, and altogether reprehensible. 
Consequently it was barred from the 
news-stands of Boston and Cambridge by 


Student Life 
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the respective superintendents of police, 
and later from the United States mails by 
ukase of the Solicitor-General. 

The charge of unpatriotism was based 
upon the appearance of an American flag 
on the cover drawing, which was a bur- 
lesque of the famous painting of Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware. 

The count of indecency was laid to a 
slightly altered copy of Manet’s Olympia, 
in which a sacrilegious Lampoon artist had 
bestowed an ominous wink upon one of 
Olympia’s eyes, and inserted an empty 
champagne glass in her hand. 

Although professors in the Harvard 
Law School stated that both charges 
were unfounded, and urged the editors of 
the Lampoon to take their case to the 
courts, the Lampoon decided to make 
concessions. Within a week a second edi- 
tion of the Lampoon appeared. On the 
cover the American flag was exchanged 
for a white banner, symbolic, perhaps of 
truce, perhaps of purity; and portions of 
Olympia’s anatomy were omitted to make 
room for the announcement that prints of 
the original of Manet’s masterpiece were 
on sale at the Harvard Coéperative Soci- 
ety. The results were a record sale for the 
Lampoon, and a stampede on the Harvard 
Coéperative Society. 

Almost a week later, the Advocate’s 
parody of the Dial, which had appeared 
two weeks previous to the Lampoon, was 
suppressed on similar charges, minus that 
of misuse of the flag. When all but fifty 
copies of the first three editions of the 
parody had been sold, Cambridge and 
Boston police condemned the magazine as 
a sin against the public morals, because of 
several pen-and-ink sketches, impression- 
istic and burlesque, appearing therein. 
As a result the Advocate was also sup- 
pressed in Boston and Cambridge, and 
temporarily barred from the mails. 

Later the postal authorities relaxed 
their ban on the two papers. And when 
the whole matter had retired from the 
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front pages of the nation’s newspapers, 
the presidents of the two papers came to a 
personal understanding with the district 
attorney, Arthur K. Reading, in whose 
hands lay the prosecution of the two 
cases. Walter D. Edmonds, ’26, president 
of the Advocate, admitted that the only 
flaw in his Advocate parody was an “‘occa- 
sional vulgarity,’’ which, he declared, was 
unavoidable in a parody of a magazine of 
such professed realistic leanings as the 
Dial. Almon G. Cooke, ’26, president of 
the Lampoon, reiterated the fact that the 
Lampoon’s standard demands nothing but 
clean humor. In illustration of this, the 
blacklist for Lampoon candidates can be 
cited. Among the genera of jokes which 
are proscribed by this list are “‘He and 
She” jokes, “‘petting” jokes, and liquor 
jokes. 

At the close of his conferences, District 
Attorney Reading intimated that he had 
no intention of prosecuting either paper, 
and expressed his belief that the spirit of 
each was one of mockery, and nothing 
more. 

There are several other notes of interest 
in regard to Harvard publications. The 
Lampoon in its less scandalous moments 
made the second annual award of a $1500 
travel scholarship to Charles H. Child, 
25, who as a member of the Lampoon 
Board has contributed most of its cover 
designs and feature drawings during the 
past two years. The scholarship, which 
was instituted last year, goes annually to 
the member of the Lampoon Board who 
has distinguished himself in literary or 
artistic fields during that year, in order to 
enable him to continue his work abroad. 

The Crimson also announced an award 
of a $600 summer travel scholarship to 
Dana B. Durand, ’25, as winner of an es- 
say contest which the paper conducted in 
March. The subject of Durand’s essay 
was ‘‘A Suggestion for Raising the Stand- 
ard of Intellectual Preparation at Harv- 
ard,”’ and it included the proposal that 


undergraduates be divided into honor and 
pass groups such as are to be found in 
English universities. 

Turning to the less spectacular subjects 
of college life, the dénouements of the 
winter sport seasons may first be traced. 

The University hockey team, hailed as 
a certain champion, failed to fulfil this 
rosy prophecy as the season closed. Fol- 
lowing a 3-2 victory over Yale on January 
13, the Crimson was forced to take the 
short end of the same score from the Blue 
on February 14. There followed an en- 
couraging 2-1 win from the redoubtable 
Dartmouth hockey team, and Harvard 
entered the concluding game of the series 
with Yale on February 21 with hopes 
high. The game which followed was one 
of the most thrilling on record. Through 
three overtime periods of ten minutes 
each, both teams remained scoreless. 
Then, in the eighty-seventh minute of 
play, Turnbull of Yale made a long shot 
unassisted and kept for Yale the triangu- 
lar hockey title. 

The next week, however, Harvard won 
second place on the list by defeating 
Princeton 5-4, in the Baker Rink, on 
February 28. At the close of the season, 
Thayer Cumings, ’26, of New York, for 
two years the regular goal guard on the 
Harvard sextet, was elected captain for 
the coming season. 

The University track team, steadily on 
the up grade of recent years, covered itself 
with glory during the winter season. On 
February 28 occurred the annual Harvy- 
ard-Dartmouth-Cornell triangular meet, 
and Harvard for the first time in the his- 
tory of those meets emerged victorious, 
with 50} points, while Cornell lagged 
behind with 38} points, and Dartmouth 
with 27}. In the course of this meet, four 
records were broken by Crimson athletes, 
F. P. Kane, ’26, in the 600-yards run; 
W. L. Tibbetts, ’26, in the two-mile run; 
Jefferson Fletcher, ’25, in the hurdles; and 
A. L. Miller, ’27, in the 40-yards dash. 
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A triumph fully as great was won on 
March 7, when the University team an- 
nexed second place in the indoor inter- 
collegiate meet at New York, placing 
second to Georgetown’s 37 points with a 
total of 24}. 

On the same day, in Cambridge, the 
University basketball team was bringing 
its season to a close by defeating Yale to 
the tune of 34-25. Later W. T. Smith, 
26, of East Ely, Nevada, was elected 
leader of the Crimson quintet for next 
year. 

The University squash team, mean- 
while, was acquiring notable honors. On 
February 24 and 25 in a week-end jaunt 
to New York, the Harvard racquet men 
defeated three New York teams, from the 
Racquet and Tennis Club, the University 
Club, and the Rockaway Hunt Club. 
Early the following month, consent hav- 
ing been accorded by the authorities, the 
University squash team journeyed to 
Buffalo for the National Squash cham- 
pionships, and not only did the team win 
the national title, but its captain, Palmer 
Dixon, ’25, won the individual title of the 
United States as well. 

After the close of the winter sports, the 
usual interregnum followed before the 
spring sports came into sway. 

A track squad of 150 is now working 
out in preparation for the first meet of the 
season, which occurs on May 9 with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The Freshman track team began its sea- 
son a week earlier, defeating Andover on 
May 2 for the first time in many years. 

All sports called out their candidates 
before the sprir g vacation, but did not get 
fully into action until the recess. The 
only pre-vacation contest was a baseball 
game with Boston University, which 
Harvard won readily by a 12-0 margin. 
however, seven 


During the recess, 


Harvard teams set out from Cambridge 
for active work during the Easter holi- 
days. The University crew squad left for 
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ten days of rowing at Princeton on Lake 
Carnegie, and although no races with the 
Princeton crews were attempted, a com- 
parison of times gives the Harvard crews a 
distinct edge over the Tigers. 

Two Harvard baseball teams also went 
on tour. Coach E. W. Mahan’s Univer- 
sity team went as far south as Maryland, 
where they won their first three games 
from Catholic University, which had de- 
feated Yale earlier in the season, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and the Navy, but 
on the return trip, they succumbed to the 
powerful nines from Georgetown and Co- 
lumbia. At the same time, the Freshman 
nine, in a trip to five New England 
preparatory schools, defeated Williston 
Academy, Pomfret, Loomis, Hotchkiss, 
and Choate. 

A few members of the Harvard track 
team journeyed to Philadelphia on April 
24 and 25 to participate in the annual 
Penn Relay carnival on Franklin Field. 
The four-mile relay team, which was the 
Crimson’s chief hope, failed to make an 
impressive showing, trailing behind in 
fifth place. 

The University tennis team, headed by 
Captain W. W. Ingraham, ’25, had one of 
the most successful Southern trips since 
the War, winning all its matches; while 
the University polo team, spending the 
vacation at Pinehurst, defeated the Sand 
Hill Polo Club in two matches; and the 
University lacrosse team, touring in New 
York State, lost the first of its two games 
to Syracuse, 3-1, and won from Colgate, 
6-0. 

Since vacation, the baseball team has 
won its one game with Amherst, 9-1. 
The tennis and golf teams both have vic- 
tories over Williams to their credit, and 
the lacrosse team has added a win over 
Union to its total. 

Another branch of athletics which has 
been carried on this spring with increased 
activity is spring football practice. Early 
in March, the Athletic Committee an- 
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nounced that Robert T. Fisher, 712, 
would continue to act as head coach of the 
University eleven, despite the earlier re- 
port that he had resigned from the coach- 
ing staff. Later the list of assistant foot- 
ball coaches was announced. The staff 
includes Major Charles Daly, ’01, former 
head coach at West Point, who has been 
transferred to Harvard as an instructor in 
the Military Science Department, thus 
enabling him to devote his spare time to 
football at Harvard, Leo H. Leary, ’05, 
Charles A. Tierney, ’22, and E. W. Ma- 
han, °16, now engaged by his duties as 
head coach of basebal]. 

Owing to the fact that vacation prac- 
tice has been almost entirely banned by 
agreement between Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, spring work at Cambridge has 
been extraordinarily stiff this spring. 
Over 100 gridiron hopefuls turned out on 
the opening day of spring practice, early 
in April. After spring vacation this squad 
was subdivided into two sections, and on 
May 1, the first squad was further re- 
duced to 27 men, consisting of the veter- 
ans of the University squad and the most 
outstanding of the Freshman players. 
Practice is expected to continue until] the 
last week of May, making the longest 
spring practice on record. This long pe- 
riod will give the coaches an opportunity 
to extend their activities beyond the 
early-season routine, and the Harvard 
football team is expected to enter on the 


fall football campaign far better prepared 
than in previous years. 

In March, the last of the elections for 
class officers was held, and the leaders of 
the Freshman class were named as fol- 
lows: President, A. H. O'Neil, of Jamaica 
Plain; vice-president, Dudley Bell, of 
Waltham; secretary-treasurer, Daniel B. 
Linscott, of Woburn. 

Both the University Instrumental Club 
and the Glee Club have done notable 
work during the spring. Both organiza- 
tions went on extended tours during vaca- 
tion to cities along the Atlantic coast, 
where they were entertained by a number 
of local Harvard clubs. In addition, in 
April, the Glee Club gave a truly out- 
standing rendition of Brahms’s “Re- 
quiem,’” accompanied by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, under the direction of 
M. Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The chief non-athJetic activity now on 
foot in Cambridge is the forthcoming pro- 
duction of the Harvard Dramatie Club. 
This year, for the first time since the War, 
the Club has abandoned its tradition of 
producing only plays by foreign authors 
which haye never before been produced 
in America, and the work selected for 
presentation this spring is The Moon is 
a Gong, by John Dos Passos, ’16. Per- 
formances are scheduled for May 12, 13, 
and 14. 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvafd men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 

1855 
Epwin Hate Assot (Original 
Secretary) 
1 Follen St., Cambridge 

James Kendall Hosmer, our Class 
Poet of seventy years ago, has agreed to 
march in the procession on Commence- 
ment Day. He is to be escorted by all 
the rest ef the Class, the Secretary and 
Louis Arnold, now the only survivors of 
the ninety-four boys who began their 
college life in 1851. Hosmer comes from 
Minneapolis expressly to do this last 
honor to his Alma Mater. 


1859 
Extras W. Metcatr, Sec. 
22 Linnean St., Cambridge 

Loring Woart Bailey died at Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, January 
10, 1925. He was born in 1839 at West 
Point, New York. His father was the 
first Professor of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and was President of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; he was termed by 
Asa Gray “the father of microscopy in 
the United States.” In 1852 Loring 


Woart Bailey lost his mother, a daugh- 


ter of Colonel Slaughter, of Culpeper, 
Virginia, and his only sister on the 
burning steamer Henry Clay on the 
Hudson, a tragedy that shortened his 
father’s life and threw him early in life 
very largely on his own resources. 
Among his associates and friends at 
West Point were Whistler, who made 
various etchings from time to time in 
the family albums, and A. T. Mahan; 
also Robert E. Lee, Jr. Before coming 
to Harvard, he attended the Episcopal 
College of St. James in Maryland; he 
lived to be the oldest surviving graduate 
of that institution. After taking his 
A.B. degree at Harvard he served as an 
assistant in the Chemical Laboratory 
and received his Master’s degree in 1862. 
In 1861 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History at the 
University of New Brunswick. He 
filled that chair, although his title was 
subsequently changed to Professor of 
Natural History and Geology, for forty- 
six years, until 1907, when he was 
made Professor Emeritus. He received 
honorary degrees from the University 
of New Brunswick and Dalhousie 
University; in 1882 he was one of the 
small group of Canadian educators 
called together by the Duke of Argyll 
to form the Royal Society of Canada. 
In 1863 he married Laurestine M., 
daughter of Joseph Marshall, Baron 
d’Avray, Chevalier de St. Louis. She 
survives, as do four sons and two 
daughters. One of the sons, J. Whitman 
Bailey, studied in the Harvard Law 
School from 1887 to 1889 and is a 
member of the bar in Boston. 


1860 
Joun T. Morsg, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 
The Class Secretary has recently 
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been convalescing at the Charlesgate 
Hospital, Cambridge, where he has had 
the same operation, the same surgeon, 
the same room, and the same nurse as 
his friend Senator Lodge, of whom he 
wrote for the March number of the 
Macazine. Fortunately he has held 
his own much better and has made good 
progress toward recovery. 


1862 
Henry M. Rogers, Acting Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 

There are nine members of the Class 
still living, widely scattered from Hon- 
olulu to Boston, and no two living in the 
same place. Mr. Gurney, our tutor in 
Latin during our Sophomore year, said 
to one of our still surviving members, 
“The Class of ’62 are not much for dig- 
ging, but it is a very able Class.’’ The 
records of the Class verify this asser- 
tion. The ability has been demon- 
strated, is still daily demonstrated 
among the survivors, and not least in 
the variety of attainment. Our oldest 
member, Barrett, our Chaplain, is in his 
eighty-eighth year. Having exhausted 
theology, scholarship, and_ teaching 
during the first seventy-five or eighty 
years of his life, he is now, among other 
things, recognized as an expert swim- 
mer, almost realizing the classification 
of an amphibious animal, constantly 
inviting death by swimming long dis- 
tances under water, and then suddenly 
rising to the surface, thereby risking a 
shot from some wandering sportsman 
mistaking him for a seal or a loon. He 
is our Class submarine. — Blake, in his 
eighty-fourth year, has recently been 
under the care of physicians, but writes 
he will soon be “up and at ’em’’ — 
meaning thereby, returning to his 
chosen literary work, his magnum opus, 
**English Poetics’”» — now within two 
or three years of completion, as he gayly 
announces. His letters to the Secretary 


are like trumpet calls to high service. 
— James Green has returned to Wor- 
cester from Paris, bearing the parch- 
ment degree of the University of Paris, 
bestowed upon him in his eighty-third 
year. It is believed he stands alone 
among Harvard graduates as the re- 
cipient of a degree from a foreign 
university, earned by daily work at the 
age of eighty-three years. He is still en- 
gaged in some “‘little things’’ he wants 
to get in shape for the amusement of his 
grandchildren. — The only recent “‘ruc- 
tion”’ in the Class has come through the 
action of the Treasurer, who “‘struck”’ 
and refused to be the custodian of 
the remainder of our Class fund of 
thirty-two dollars, which had hereto- 
fore been sent to some deserving per- 
son. The Treasurer, simply because 
he could not be at Commencement, 
sent the fund to the Acting Secretary, 
who thus became President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the Class, “three in 
one,” like Whittemore’s — blacking. 
The Secretary promptly sent it to 
Chaplain Barrett to be put where it will 
do most good, and he has disposed of it 
and it now rests in peace. — Much 
might be said of the wealth of honors 
already heaped upon some of the sur- 
viving members — of their service in 
varied fields of action — not in a spirit 
of boasting, but as a sort of example 
worthy of consideration, perhaps of imi- 
tation, by younger classes, to fight in 
the spirit of Harvard even unto the end. 
— Since the above was written, a letter 
has come to the secretary announcing 
the death on the 27th day of April of 
the Reverend James Vila Blake, at 
Chicago, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. He was next to the youngest mem- 
ber in the Class, being twenty-two days 
older than James Green, our youngest 
surviving member. The letter an- 
nouncing his death, says, “It was a 
losing fight the last few weeks, and the 
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end was quiet and beautiful.” In that 
letter, too, is a characteristic message — 
“*T know that he would wish me to give 
a soldierly salute to his comrades still in 
arms.” The life-story of Blake is one of 
service. Had he lived a thousand years, 
it would still have been dedicated to 
service. His life may be summarized as 
follows: James Vila Blake, son of Ham- 
lin and Elizabeth (Dexter) Blake, was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, January 
21, 1842. He fitted for college at the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute, and entered the Sophomore 
class in 1859. He received a Boylston 
prize for elocution, and a Bowdoin 
essay prize. On graduating, he served 
one year as a secretary in the office of 
Governor Andrew, and entered the 
Harvard Divinity School in September, 
1863; on completing the course there, 
he was ordained and settled at Haver- 
hill, January 3, 1867. He resigned his 
charge at Haverhill, and accepted a call 
from the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
Boston, being in- 
stalled there in December, 1868. He 
resigned in November, 1871, and re- 
moved to New York April, 1872, to 
enter into business in his brother’s 
firm, C. H. and F. D. Blake. January 1, 
1877, he left business and returned to 
the ministry. In September, 1877, he 
was settled in Quincy, Illinois, with the 


tional Society in 


Second Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety. In 1883 he left Quincy and be- 
“ame minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago. In 1892 he became 
minister also of the Church of All Souls 
in Evanston, Illinois, serving both 
churches until 1897, when he resigned 
from the Chicago church, retaining 
that at Evanston, which he served con- 
tinuously for nearly twenty years, re- 
signing in 1914. While ministering to 
the two churches, Blake was employed 


for a time by Morgan and Wright, man- 
ufacturers of rubber tires, as superin- 
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tendent of their factory. In Chicago he 
took an active part in the work of the 
Associated Charities. Blake has pub- 
lished many books, and has written, 
but not yet printed, several volumes, 
both in prose and verse. Some of his 
songs have been set to music. In col- 
laboration with the Reverend William 
C. Gannett and Frederick L. Hosmer 
of the classes of H.U. 1860 and 1862 re- 
spectively, he has written hymns and 
chorals and also singly has published 
works that have become a part of the 
daily service in many churches through- 
out the country. 
the time of his death, in preparing 
for publication a ** English 
Poetics,” the material of which has been 


He was engaged, at 
work on 


gathered through the whole range of 
English literature. Blake married 
June 22, 1869, Abbie Frances Hovey, 
of Haverhill, now deceased. The sur- 
viving children are Clinton F. Blake, 
Ruth D. Blake, and Rachel Blake 
Mahony, wife of Jerome Hamilton 
Mahony. At a later date, it is expected 
that a 
sketch will be furnished for publication. 


more extended biographical 


1865 
WitiiaM Rortcn, See. 
131 State St., Boston 

All but one of the living graduates 
expect to be at Cambridge in June to 
celebrate the 60th anniversary of grad- 
uation. — Professor J. W. Perkins 
spent most of the winter at West Palm 
Beach, Florida, with some of his former 
pupils at Dummer Academy. On the 
way home he stopped at Washington, 
Harrisburg, and other places to visit his 
daughter and two of his sons. — On 
April 30th William Rotch was reélected 
for the sixteenth year President of the 
Alliance Frangaise of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, which was founded in 1900 by 
Professor de Sumichrast. — W. B. C. 
Stickney will remove soon from Rutland, 
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Vermont to Bethel, Vermont, which 
will be his permanent address. 


1869 
WixuiaM S. Hatt, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

F. G. Peabody, at the end of April, 
delivered three Hibbert lectures at 
Manchester College, Oxford, England. 
— Robert Swain Morison, librarian 
emeritus of the Harvard Divinity 
School, and former Unitarian minister, 
died at his home, 17 Farrar Street, 
Cambridge, February 12, 1925. He was 
born in Milton, Oct. 13, 1847, son of 
Rev. John Hopkins (Harvard, 1831) 
and Emily (Hurd) Morison. He was 
graduated from Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1865, from Harvard University 
in 1869 and Harvard Divinity School in 
1872. In the latter year he also received 
his A.M. degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was ordained in the Unitarian 
ministry in 1874 and was pastor of the 
Independent Congregational Church, 
Meadville, Pa., from 1874 to 1878. He 
married Miss Anne Theresa Abbot of 
Portland, Maine, Feb. 21, 1877. He 
was librarian of the Harvard Divinity 
School from 1889 to 1908 and from 
1893 to 1908 was secretary of the 
faculty of the Divinity School. He was 
also editor of the general catalogue of 
the Divinity School in 1898, 1901, 
1905 and 1910. He is survived by one 
son, George Abbot Morison (Harvard, 
1900) of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
three grandsons, Robert S. (Harvard, 
1928), Elting E., and John H. Morison, 
and three granddaughters, Ann, Mary, 
and Abby Sharples, daughters of his 
daughter Ruth, who died Feb. 3, 1924. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, See. 
59 State St , Boston 
Samuel Eliot Guild, born in Boston 
November 29, 1850, the son of Samuel 


Eliot and Elizabeth Henderson (Rice) 
Guild, died at his home, 102 Beacon 
Street, Boston, February 27th last. His 
earliest ancestor in this country was 
John Guild, who came from Scotland 
about the year 1636. His father and 
grandfather were both practising law- 
yers in Boston and graduates of Har- 
vard, the former in 1839 and the latter 
in 1804. He was fitted for College at 
Dixwell’s School. He was a member of 
the Institute, the Hasty Pudding Club 
and the Christian Union, and left Col- 
lege with the intention of becoming a 
merchant. In January, 1873, he en- 
tered the branch office of Hill, Scott & 
Co., stock-brokers, in Boston. In Feb- 
ruary, 1875, the firm became Hill, 
Head & Co., and he was admitted as a 
partner. Later, in 1877, the firm be- 
came Charles Head & Co., with offices 
at 62 Devonshire Street and after- 
wards in the Exchange Building on 
State Street. He retired from his busi- 
ness as a stock-broker in July, 1903, and 
he often quoted of himself what another 
business man who had retired and was 
asked if he was contented, replied, “‘I 
miss my vacations.” He was largely 
instrumental in getting a bill through 
the legislature which did away with the 
liability to attachment on the books of 
a company, thereby making a certifi- 
cate of stock a good delivery in Massa- 
chusetts, as it is in New York. He was 
a member of the Boston Stock Exchange 
and of the Somerset Club. March 4, 
1890, he was married to Jessie Motley, 
daughter of Edward and Ellen Rod- 
man Motley, of Boston, who survives 
him, together with three sons, Samuel 
Eliot Guild, Jr., Edward Motley Guild, 
and Henry Rice Guild, all three of 
whom served in the World War, the 
first, Harvard 1915, as an ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserves; the 
second, Harvard 1916, as second lieu- 
tenant Infantry, O.R.C.; and the third, 
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Harvard 1917, as chief quartermaster, 
United States Naval Reserves. — 
Arthur Lord, born in Port Washington, 
Wisconsin, September 2, 1850, the son 
of William H. and Persis (Kendall) 
Lord, died after a short illness at the 
Ludlow in Boston April 10, 1925. His 
father died in July, 1866, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he was practising law 
in the firm of Russell and Lord. John 
Lord, the first of his family in this 
country, married a granddaughter of 
Elder Paul Wentworth, a direct de- 
scendant of the old English family of 
that name, of which the famous Earl of 
Stratford was perhaps the most pro- 
minent member. His mother was a 
granddaughter of Major James Ken- 
dall, D.D., for sixty years the pastor of 
the First Church, Unitarian, of Ply- 
mouth, to which town his family had 
removed when Lord was two years old. 
He prepared for college at the Ply- 
mouth High School, under George L. 
Baxter, Harvard 1866, and Joseph L. 
Sanborn, Harvard 1867, and naturally 
turned to Harvard where the majority 
of his relatives, who received college 
degrees, were graduated. More than 
seventy relatives on his father’s side and 
all but one on his mother’s side were 
college graduates. In College he was a 
member of the Institute of 1770, and of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and stood well up in 
his Class. He received a detur at the 
end of his Freshman year, was given a 
Commencement part, and took honors 
in Philosophy. He chummed with Pierre 
Massachusetts Hall 
during his Freshman. and Sophomore 


C. Severance in 


years, and during the Junior and Senior 
years with Edward B. Callender in 
Hollis 32. He graduated with the in- 


tention of studying law and immedi- 
ately entered the office of Lathrop, 
Abbott and Jones, where he studied till 
April, 1874, and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in May following. 
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For a few months following he was a 
trial justice for Plymouth County. 
Early in the summer of 1874 he entered 
into partnership with the Honorable 
Albert Mason, afterwards Chief Justice 
of the Superior Court, and continued to 
practise law in Plymouth and also in 
Boston at 53 State Street, later at 70 
State Street, and for a few years prior 
to his decease at 45 Milk Street. For 
many years he was counsel for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
and an official of the company; was 
President of the Book Publishing Com- 
pany of Silver, Burdett & Co. from 
1910 to 1914 and a director thereafter; 
president of the Plymouth Electric 
Company, and counsel for many other 
corporations. His high standing as a 
lawyer was recognized by his election 
as vice-president of the American Bar 
Association, and his election in 1917 as 
president of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. In 1916 he delivered an 
address before the latter Association on 
the Massachusetts Constitution and the 
Constitutional Conventions, which was 
printed by the Bar Association and 
widely circulated. He early became 
prominent in the public affairs of Ply- 
mouth, and before 1878 was a trustee of 
the Pilgrim Society of which he became 
president in May, 1895, continuing in 
that position during his life. He was 
also a trustee of the Public Library, 
chairman of the Board of Health, a 
selectman and chairman of the board 
for several years, constantly served on 
other boards and committees, and was 


many times moderator of the town 
meetings. In 1884 and 1885 he was 


elected as representative to the legisla- 
ture from Plymouth and served on the 
Committee on Probate and Chancery, 
as chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws, of the Judiciary Committee, 
and after adjournment in 1885, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Revision of 
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the Judiciary System in Massachu- 
setts. In 1888 he was appointed one of 
the Civil Service Commission by Gov- 
ernor Ames and reappointed by Gov- 
ernor Brackett, Governor Russell, and 
Governor Wolcott. In 1889 he made 
the argument before the legislative com- 
mittee on woman’s suffrage in behalf of 
the remonstrants against municipal 
suffrage for women which was printed 
and also widely distributed. In 1894 he 
revised and edited the fifth edition of 
Smith’s Probate Law. He also edited 
an edition of ‘‘New England’s Memo- 
rial,’ by Nathaniel Morton. In Febru- 
ary, 1882, he was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, a 
member of its council from 1894 to 
1897, later its treasurer, in 1921 its vice- 
president, and upon the death of Sena- 
tor Lodge succeeded him as temporary 
president, and on the very day before 
his death was notified of his election as 
president. He was one of the commit- 
tee on the publication of an edition 
of “‘Bradford’s History of Plymouth” 
published by the Historical Society in 
1912. On March 17, 1914, he read a 
paper on “‘A Soldier of the Revolution, 
General John Thomas,” before the 
Bostonian Society, and he published 
many other legal and historical ad- 
dresses and articles. In 1915 Lord was 
appointed a member of the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Commission by Governor 
Walsh, and in 1916 a member of the 
Second Commission by Governor Mc- 
Call, and it was largely due to his lead- 
ership that the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion was carried out with such success. 
He was one of the party who received 
the delegation of the British Sulgrave 
Institution on behalf of the Town of 
Plymouth and also as a member of that 
Commission he received on behalf of 
the Town of Plymouth numerous gifts; 
amongst others, the “Sun Dial” 
which was placed in the Pilgrim Hall 


Garden, by the Society of the Colonial 
Daughters of the Eighteenth Century, 
the “Sarcophagus”’ erected on Cole’s 
Hill, by the General Society of May- 
flower Descendants, and the “‘Stained- 
Glass Window” in Pilgrim Hall, the 
gift of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts Chapter of Daughters of the 
Founders and Patriots of America. It 
was said of him that “‘ with peculiar de- 
votion he became the guardian and 
arch-custodian of the historical works 
which preserve at Plymouth to-day 
countless tangible memories of the 
founders and early builders of New 
England.” In 1921 he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Dartmouth and of 
Litt.D. from Brown. On October 13, 
1924, he delivered the address at the 
celebration by the Town of Sherborn 
of its 250th anniversary, which was 
described as characteristically replete 
with evidences of sound historical 
scholarship. He was a member of the 
following societies, among others: the 
American Antiquarian Society, the 
Colonial Society, the Club of Odd 
Volumes in Boston, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Old Colony Historical So- 
ciety, a director of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; and of the following clubs: 
Harvard Club of New York and of 
Boston, the Union Club of Boston, the 
St. Botolph Club, Exchange Club, Old 
Colony Club of Plymouth and the 
Country Club of Plymouth, of which 
last-named club he was president. He 
was also chairman of the Plymouth 
Planning Board and of the Plymouth 
Town Committee on Representative 
Government. He was married May 2, 
1878, to Sarah Shippen, the daughter 
of Rush R. and Zoe (Rodman) Shippen, 
who survives him with their children, 
Katharine, Henry Shippen, Harvard, 
06; Margaret Cheney; Frances Ship- 
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pen, who was married to the Reverend 
Sidney Swaim Robbins June 5, 1917; 
Elizabeth; and John Hayes, Harvard 
’14, who enlisted in the war as a private 
in the United States Marine. — R. 5. 
Hall has published in the February 
number of The Open Court an article 
entitled “‘The ‘I’ — An Egoistic, Per- 


haps Egotistic Divagation.” 


1874 
Dr. Cnarces M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 
In observance of its fifty-first anni- 
versary the Class will pass Commence- 
ment Day in Cambridge, with head- 
quarters in Holworthy 4 as_ usual. 
After the Alumni 
will assemble at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, hold the annual business meet- 
ing at six o'clock, and at six-thirty dine 


Exercises members 


together in the A’sculapian Room. — 
Edward Winslow Wellington died at his 
home in Ellsworth, Kansas, February 
18, 1925, 


after an illness of several 


years. He was born in Cambridge, 
February 4, 1853, descending from 


Timothy Wellington, a sea captain, 
who came from Wales in the seven- 
teenth century, and settled in Lexing- 
ton, Bay Colony; his great-grandfather, 
Benjamin, was a major in the American 
Revolution; and his father, Ambrose 
Wellington, a lawyer, was of the Har- 
vard Class of 1841. His mother was 
Lucy Jane Kent, whose grandfather 
was acolonel in the British army, came 
to this country early in the eighteenth 
century, and settled in Concord, New 
Hampshire: her grandfather, William 
Kent, served as a colonel in the War of 
1812. Wellington entered college from 
the Boston Latin School. After gradua- 
tion he began the study of law in his 
father’s office, was admitted to the Suf- 
folk Bar in 1878, and soon after, with 
the intention of becoming a_stock- 
raiser, started for the West and spent 
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several months traveling through Kan- 
sas and Colorado with his classmates 
Forster and Knowles. In the autumn, 
in connection with Mr. J. B. Bowles, of 
Boston, Wellington became a sheep- 
grower. On July 1, 1879, his classmate 
Richardson became a member of the 
firm, which finally located in Ellsworth 
County, Kansas. The firm after several 
changes became E. W. Wellington and 
Company, and had one of the largest 
In April, 1882, 
Wellington was admitted to the Kansas 
Bar. 
stock-raising, was an active member of 
many wool-growers’ and cattle-breed- 
ers’ associations, and for two years was 


president of the Central Kansas Wool- 


ranches in the State. 


He continued in the business of 


Growers’ Association. In the spring of 
1887 he opened a real estate and loan 
office in Ellsworth under the firm name 
of Wellington 
divided his time between stock-raising 
and loaning money for Eastern capital- 


and Brundage, and 


ists on real estate security; in 1890 
he boaght his partner's interest, and 
thereafter continued in business alone. 
He took an interest in politics, served 
in the Kansas House, and was a mem- 
ber of the Republican State Committee; 
in 1900 he was a delegate-at-large to the 
Republican National Convention. For 
seven years from 1901 he served as 
major in the Second Regiment of In- 
fantry, Kansas National Guard. In 
1881 he entered the Masonic fraternity; 
he received every degree in Masonry, 
filled the chair in all the bodies of the 
York Rite, was at the head of all the 
Grand bodies in Kansas, held high 
United 


States, and in 1916 received the thirty- 


office in Grand bodies of the 


third and last degree. He was a member 
of the Harvard Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri, from its organization. He 


was a leader in promoting the develop- 
ment of the city of Ellsworth — in the 
building of homes, stores, and sewers, 
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and in the establishment of good public 
schools. In Boston, September 23, 
1879, Wellington married Clara Ed- 
wards: their only child, Waldo Forster, 
born September 26, 1884, and named 
for one of the Class of 1874, was associ- 
ated with his father in business. Mrs. 
Wellington died February 12, 1916. 
Wellington eagerly hoped to attend the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Class; but conditions of ill health 
made the long journey inadvisable. It 
is pleasant for his classmates and other 
Eastern friends to know that his long 
life of human usefulness in Kansas met 
with due appreciation, and that his 
fellow citizens truly mourn his loss. 


1875 
Warren A. REEp, Sec. 
Brockton 

Anna C. Woodman, wife of Dr. 
Walter Woodman, died at Cambridge, 
April 18, 1925. — Walter Salisbury 
Cutler died after an illness of several 
months at Long Beach, California, 
March 31, 1925. He was the son of 
Martin L. and Maria A. (Salisbury) 
Cutler, born at Albany, New York, 
October 14, 1853. He fitted for college 
at Phillips Academy, Exeter. After 
leaving college, he began the study of 
law, and in 1876-77 was at Harvard 
Law School. In 1877-78 he was at Al- 
bany Law School, receiving degree of 
LL.B. In May, 1878, he was admitted 
to the Bar in Albany, practised law 
there for a short time, and then went 
into business. He moved to Denver, 
Colorado, in 1891, and to California 
in 1895, where he lived until his death, 
with the exception of a year and a half 
(1900-01) at Portland, Oregon, and 
Seattle, Washington. He had lived at 
Long Beach, California, for the past 
thirty years. He was a member of the 
Los Angeles Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution and of the Roque Club of 


Long Beach. He married at Albany, 
April 29, 1891, Ella Van Zandt, who 
died June 17, 1916. He married Ella 
Theoline Wright (M.A. University of 
Minnesota) at Riverside, California, 
May 16, 1918. 


1876 
Emor H. Harprna, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Alden Sampson died suddenly, of 
meningitis, in St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, January 5, 1925. The son of 
Alden and Sarah Taber (Pope) Samp- 
son, he was born at Manchester, 
Maine, March 13, 1853. He graduated 
at Haverford College, Pennsylvania, in 
1873 and took his A.M. there in 1876; 
his A.M. at Harvard in 1877. He was 
for two years in the Law School (1878- 
£0), then for four years in business with 
his brothers in New York — the firm of 
Alden Sampson and Sons. Afterwards 
he engaged in study and literary work. 
He traveled abroad extensively, and 
was in Greece a number of times study- 
ing the ancient monuments. He was a 
most enthusiastic hunter of big game 
in America. In one period of twenty 
years he spent sixteen summers in the 
pursuit of this sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the Sierra of Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere. In 1907 he was 
sent by the United States Biological 
Survey as game preserve expert to 
study the problem of establishing game 
refuges in the National Forests. In the 
accomplishment of this task he was 
for six months in the forest reserves of 
California and Washington, making a 
journey of twelve hundred and fifty 
miles in the saddle, and traveling in all 
about thirteen thousand miles. He re- 
presented the Sierra Club of California 
at hearings before committees of Con- 
gress, and before the Secretary of the 
Interior, opposing the use, by the City 
of San Francisco of the Hetch-Hetchy 
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Valley, in the Yosemite National Park, 
as a reservoir for their water supply. 
In 1905 he delivered three addresses be- 
fore the American Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia on subjects con- 
nected with wild life, which were after- 
ward printed, — “Essays on the Wild 
Life.” In 1912 he published ‘‘Studies 
in Milton and an Essay on Poetry,” 
republished in England by John Mur- 
ray. He practised the art of water-color 
painting, and exhibited at the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society, New York 
Water-Color Society, and in other ex- 
hibitions, pictures mainly of moun- 
tains and glaciers. He lectured on the 
life of the forest, before college audi- 
ences in California and the East; and at 
various times he gave lectures before the 
American Archeological Society, and 
before other organizations, on subjects 
connected with archeology and the 
He was a member of the 
Philosophical 


fine arts. 
American 
Philadelphia and of the American As- 


Society of 


sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; honorary member of the Haver- 
ford Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society; artist member of the Sal- 
magundi Club of New York; member of 
the American Institute of Archeology, 
American Geographical Society, and the 
National Geographical Society, and of 
He married 
in 1890, Mary Agnes Yarnall, who died 
in 1911. They had one son, Edward, 
born in 1891, at Oxford, England. — 
Marcus Percival Bennett died at Los 
Angeles, California, January 14, 1925. 
The son of James and Sarah (Heselden) 
Bennett, he was born at Peabody, July 


other societies and clubs. 


22, 1854; he prepared for college at 
Chauncey Hall School, Boston. After 
graduation, he around Cape 
Horn for California, where he thence- 
forth resided, except for about fifteen 
months spent in Denver, Colorado, 


from July, 1879, to November, 1880. 


sailed 
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He was a well-known member of the 
California Bar. For two years he was 
district attorney of El Dorado County, 
and for fourteen years was a superior 
judge. He retired from the bench in 
1904, and in 1916 had retired from 
He married, in 1881, Mary 
They had eight 
children, seven girls and one boy. — 
Edward Cunningham Hall died at 
Miles City, Montana, March 22, 1925. 
The son of George Rogers and Helen 
(Beal) Hall, he was born at Shanghai, 
China, April 1, 1853; he prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
In September, 1876, he 
Wyoming Territory and became inter- 
In April, 


commissioned 


practice. 


Cordelia Anderson. 


went to 
ested in cattle ranching. 
1880, he 
agent of the Tenth Census for the 
States and Territories of Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, parts of Oregon, Montana, Cal- 


was special 


ifornia, Arizona, and New Mexico, in 
connection with the investigation into 
the meat production of these several 
regions. The round trip was effected, 
and the principal stock ranches vis- 
ited. In January, 1881, he set- 
tled at Newburgh-on-Hudson, where 
his branch of the Census Office pre- 
pared its report. He then went 
West and was at Spearfish, Dakota, 
1883-84, and later had a ranch some 
sixty miles from Wy- 
oming. In 1899, he was appointed 
special agent of the Twelfth Census. 
After that, he had lived at his ranch 
at Jordan, Dawson County, Montana. 
He was married, April 7, 1924, to 
Agnes B. Smith. — William Phillips 


Sun Dance, 


Richards died at West Somerville, 
April 8, 1925. The son of Joseph 
Ruggles and Mary Ann _ (Phillips) 


Richards, he was born at Cambridge, 
February 1, 1855; 
college at Cambridge High School. He 


he prepared for 


studied architecture in the office of 


Joseph R. Richards, his father, and 
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later in the office of Peabody and 
Stearns, Boston. In 1880, he went into 
partnership with his father. He was a 
Fellow of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, and a member of the Veteran As- 
sociation of the Independent Corps of 
Cadets, M.V.M., having served for 
more than forty years as a member of 
the Corps. He married, November 9, 
1881, Alice Sarah Goodale, who sur- 
vives him, as do a daughter, Ruth 
(Radcliffe, 1906), and a son, Robert 
Goodale (Harvard, 1916), 


1877 


Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

During the past winter the atmo- 
sphere about Harvard has been in a fer- 
ment marked by criticism, ill-judged 
for the most part, and based on im- 
perfect knowledge of conditions. On 
a number of occasions, generally at 
meetings of flarvard Clubs, A. L. 
Lowell has ably and convincingly de- 
fended the policy of the governing 
boards. — William Church Davenport’s 
sudden death at Taunton, February 2, 
1925, took place in the house where he 
was born July 18, 1854. He was the 
son of William Rufus and Hannah 
Church (Walker) Davenport. He en- 
tered Harvard from Phillips Exeter 
Academy in 1873 with the Class of 
1877, but left College at the end of the 
Sophomore year, on the death of his 
father. He was greatly liked by those 
in the Class who knew him and his 
leaving was much regretted. A few 
months later he began his business 
career in the Machinists’ National 
Bank of Taunton. After years of faith- 
ful service to the bank, he became its 
president in 1889 and held this position 
the rest of his life, performing the 
duties of the office with ability and suc- 
cess. He was president of the Taunton 
Gas Light Company, the Taunton Oil 


Cloth Company, the Attleboro Gas 
Light Company, and the Morris Plan 
Bank of Taunton; a director of the 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Com- 
pany and chairman of the Sinking Fund 
Commission of the city of Taunton: 
president of the trustees of Bristol 
Academy and a director in the Old 
Colony Historical Society. He was de- 
voted to the financial, business, and 
industrial interests of his city and to 
the general welfare of the community. 
He was an Episcopalian and was a 
strong supporter of the city charities. 
He was a Republican and as a public- 
spirited citizen was interested in polit- 
ical affairs. On October 25, 1881, he 
married Anne Fiske Banfield, of Boston, 
who, with two sons and a daughter, 
survives him. His sons went to Am- 
herst College. — Robert Sidoine Saw- 
zade was the son of John Sidoine and 
Katherine Cowen (Jordan) Sauzade. 
He was born in New York City, De- 
cember 12, 1854, and died, after a long 
period of ill health, at Englewood, New 
Jersey, April 9, p25. He fitted for 
college at private schools, entered 
Harvard with the Class in 1873, and 
remained with it throughout the college 
course. His charm of manner and at- 
tractive social qualities made him a 
favorite with all who knew him. After 
graduation he studied law at Columbia, 
and in 1879 took his LL.B. and was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar. He did 
not Jong continue, however, in the 
practice of law. For a time he was as- 
sociated with the Midland Improve- 
ment Company, New York. Later he 
became a broker and banker and was a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change from 1882 to 1899. He kept up 
a deep interest in Harvard and _ his 
Class and came to Commencement 
with great regularity as long as the 
state of his health permitted. He never 
married. 
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1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Charles Thornton Adams died Febru- 
ary 16, 1925. He was born in Boston, 
November 28, 1857, and after gradua- 
tion entered the Columbia Law School 
from which he graduated in 1880. He 
was a member of the Bar Association of 
the State of New York, the Bar Associ- 
ation of the City of New York, the New 
York County Law Association, Sons of 
American Revolution, Society of the 
Descendants of Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a charter member 
of the Harvard Club of New Jersey, and 
a member of the Harvard Club of New 
York. He was long connected with the 
law department of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New York 
and continued his services to that com- 
pany until very recently, although for 
two years before his death his health 
had been failing. He was always inter- 
ested in genealogy and _ particularly 
the genealogy of the signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, from one 
of whom, Matthew Thornton of New 
He is 
survived by his wife, a daughter, Helen, 
and a son, Kenneth. — James Herbert 
Dwinell, a temporary member of the 
Class, died at Winchester, March 12, 
1925. He was born in Charlestown, 
December 12, 1854. He left College in 
1875 and became connected with the 
firm of Dwinell, Hayward & Co., cof- 
fee merchants, which firm was subse- 


Hampshire, he was descended. 


quently incorporated under the name of 
Dwinell-Wright Co. He retired from 
business some time before his death. 
He spent most of his life in Winchester 
and took an active part in the affairs of 


the town. 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen, 
was a member of the William Parkman 
Lodge of Masons, the Calumet Club, 


For several years he was 
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and the Unitarian Church. He was 
married June 23, 1879, at Winchester 
to Alice Brimmer Magee, who survives 
him, together with a son, James Fisher 
Dwinell, of Winchester, and a daughter 
Charlotte, wife of Frederick M. Ives, 
a Boston lawyer. — Charles Jeremiah 
Mason died at his home in Scarsdale, 
New York, April 29, 1925. He was ¢ 
temporary member of our Class, but 
owing to ill health was obliged to leave 
for a time and subsequently returned to 
College and graduated with the Class of 
1879. He was born at Boston, Septem- 
ber 25, 1855. After graduating from Col- 
lege he entered the Berkeley Divinity 
School at Middletown, Connecticut, and 
studied for the Episcopal ministry and 
was ordained deacon in May, 1893. He 
was for a time assistant at St. Anne’s 
Church, Annapolis, Maryland, and sub- 
sequently at the French Church of 
Philadelphia. He 
spent some time on the Pacific Coast as 
assistant in Grace Church, San Fran- 


Saint Sauveur in 


cisco, and thereafter was assistant to 
the rector of St. Mark’s Church in 
Berkeley, California, and from there he 
went to West Orange, New Jersey, and 
was assistant to the rector of St. Mark’s 
Church. In 1900 he was curate of St. 
Anne’s Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
In 1906 he became rector of Calvary 
Church in Stonington, Connecticut, and 
afterwards was rector of a church in 
Scardsale, New York. He was married 
in San Francisco in 1892 to Angelina, 
daughter of William L. Merry, and is 
survived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John J. Starkweather, of 
Philadelphia, and Harriet 
Mason, and a son, Charles J. Mason, 
Jr. — Ogden Mills has given the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy $50,000 to aid in 
the erection of three new dormitories. 
Mills was a member of the Class of 1874 
at Exeter. He has stipulated that one 


Sargent 
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of the dormitories be named in honor of 
Professor G. A. Wentworth, ’58, former 
teacher of mathematics at the acad- 
emy. 
1879 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 

Charles Jeremiah Mason was born 
in Boston September 25, 1855, the son 
of Charles Mason and Anna Hunting- 
ton Lyman Mason and died at his 
home in Scarsdale, New York, on 
Wednesday, April 29, 1925. He pre- 
pared for college under Albert L. Lin- 
coln, ’72, and was admitted in June, 
1874. After he was graduated in June, 
1879, he spent one year in travel and in 
the fall of 1880 entered the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. While there he was ordained 
a deacon in the Episcopal Ministry and 
was graduated at that school in 1883. 
Soon after his graduation he became an 
assistant in different parishes in Phil- 
adelphia, in which city he remained 
until August, 1890. At that time he 
became an assistant in Grace Church, 
San Francisco, and afterward an as- 
sistant at St. Mark’s Church in Berke- 
ley, California. In February, 1900, he 
became the assistant at St. Anne’s 
Church in Brooklyn, New York, and re- 
mained there for six years. In May, 
1906, he became the rector at Calvary 
Church at Stonington, Connecticut, and 
remained there until 1914, when he re- 
signed, much to the regret of his parish- 
ioners. Since that time he has not been 
attached regularly to any parish but at 
different times has served as assistant 
at various parishes in New York State 
and elsewhere. He traveled much, both 
in the United States and abroad. In 
1888 he visited Norway, in 1890 New 
Brunswick and other parts of Canada, 
in 1892 the Yosemite Valley and 
Alaska, and in 1904 he went to Costa 


Rica with his father-in-law, the Honor- 
able Willam L. Merry, who was the 
Minister Plenipotentiary to that coun- 
try. On May 10, 1892, he was married 
in San Francisco to Angelina A. Merry. 
Their eldest child, Blanche Lyman, was 
married September 21, 1921, to John 
J. Starkweather of Philadelphia. A 
second daughter is Harriet Sargent and 
a son, Charles J. Mason, Jr., received 
his A.B. at Harvard in 1922. — John 
Singleton Mitchell was born in Boston, 
July 2, 1854. He prepared for college 
under William H. Brooks, °27, and was 
admitted in July, 1875. Mitchell left 
College in 1878. From 1879 to 1883 he 
studied medicine in Boston and during 
a part of that time was assistant to 
the Suffolk County Medical Examiner. 
After leaving the Medical School he be- 
gan practice in Boston. In the fall of 
1884 he shipped as surgeon for the voy- 
age on a vessel bound to the Azores 
Islands. After he had returned from 
that voyage he resumed the practice of 
medicine in Boston where he continued 
to reside until 1893 when he removed to 
Brookline. In 1900 he was an assistant 
surgeon at the Cushing Hospital in 
Roxbury. He was married at Rich- 
mond, Maine, on June 21, 1907, to Mrs. 
Georgia Weymouth Page. On May 10, 
1925, he died at the Boston City Hospi- 
tal, to which he had been taken after a 
serious accident. He was the son of 
Thomas Mitchell and Mary Singleton 
Mitchell. — The informal Class dinners 
at the Harvard Club of Boston have 
been continued on the third Monday of 
each month during the past fall and 
winter season. — Holworthy 18 will be 
open as usual for the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. — The Class dinner 
just before Commencement will be held 
on Wednesday, June 17, 1925, at the 
University Club, 270 Beacon Street, 
Boston, as usual. 
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1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class celebrates this year the 
forty-fifth anniversary of its gradua- 
tion. On Wednesday, June 17, the 
members are invited by Arthur Moors 
to lunch with him at the Harvard Club 
in Boston at half-past twelve. The 
regular Class dinner will be served that 
evening at the Union Club in Boston at 
seven o'clock. On Thursday, June 18, 
Commencement Day, Hollis 8 will 
be open for the Class and luncheon 
will be served from noon unti! half- 


past one. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, See. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Thomas Alexander Hyde, who died 
at Weymouth, February 21, 1925, was 
born at Glasgow, Scotland, the son of 
William and Mary Ann (Johnston) 
Hyde. He was first a student at Trinity 
College, Hartford, entering the Class of 
1881 at Harvard as a Junior in 1879, 
being at the time a resident of Law- 
rence. He was graduated in 1884 from 
the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, and ordained to the minis- 
try. After two years of literary work, 
he became rector of Christ Church, 
Westport, Connecticut, where he re- 
mained five years. For the next eight 
years he lived at Weymouth, and en- 
gaged in literary work. In 1899 he be- 
came rector of St. Matthias’ Church, 
Brooklyn, remaining there for the next 
twenty returned to 
Weymouth, joining his brother, who, 


years, when he 
since 1885, has been rector of Trinity 
Church in that town. — Charles Bing- 
ham Penrose died suddenly in a train, 
near Washington, D.C., February 27, 
1925. 


February 1, 1862. 


He was born at Philadelphia, 
His father was Dr. 


Richard Alexander Fullerton Penrose, 
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and his mother, before her marriage, 
Sarah Hannah Boies. He studied for 
college under a private tutor, and 
proved in college a brilliant scholar. 
He returned to Cambridge, after 
graduation, for special courses, in 1883 
and 1884, receiving his degrees of A.M. 
and Ph.D. in the latter year. The same 
year he was graduated from the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsvyl- 
vania, receiving his M.D., and later, in 
1909, he received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the same university. He 
was one of Philadelphia’s most pro- 
minent physicians. From 1886 to 1899 
he was in the active practice of his pro- 
fession. serving incidentally as profes- 
sor in the University, and surgeon to 
Gynecean Hospital, which he founded, 
and to the University Hospital. Among 
his many publications, his ‘‘Text- 
Book on the Diseases of Women” is the 
one probably best known. He became 
from time to time member of important 
boards, by Government appointment, 
and was also member of many learned 
societies. He drew the bills “‘for creat- 
ing the department of health,” and 
“for preserving the purity of the 
waters of the State,” laws which have 
served to give Pennsylvania a high 
place among the States in matters of 
hygiene. He was married in 1892 to 
Katherine Drexel, of New York, who 
died in 1918. There are two children, 
Sarah Hannah Boies, and Boies 2d. 
Penrose was a member of the Phila- 
delphia, Union League, and Racquet 
Clubs. — Alfred Jaretzki died in New 
York City, March 14, 1925. He was 
born in New York, August 8, 1861, the 
son of Gustave and Henrietta Novea 
Jaretzki. He entered college as a 
Sophomore, from the College of the City 
of New York, and became one of the 
first scholars of the Class. He was 
graduated from the Columbia Law 
School in 1884, and admitted to the bar 
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that same year. Part of his studying 
had been done in the office of Sullivan 
and Cromwell, with which firm he was 
associated all his life, becoming a part- 
ner in 1895. He kept very closely to his 
professional activities, devoting his en- 
tire time to his practice, which was 
largely for corporations. As a result of 
this he became a member of many 
directorates, among them the American 
Bank Note Company, D. Appleton and 
Company, the Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration, the Detroit Edison, Montana 
Power, and many others. In spite of his 
absorption in business affairs, he also 
gave himself, in many ways, to phil- 
anthropic and educational organiza- 
tions. His ability as a lawyer was very 
widely recognized, as was the quiet in- 
fluence of his good citizenship. His 
classmates saw altogether too little of 
him. Jaretzki was married in 1890 to 
Tillie Shire of New York. There are 
three children, two daughters, grad- 
uates of Smith College, and a son, a 
graduate of Harvard, who ‘bears his 
father’s name. — Herbert Austin, who 
died at the Deaconess Hospital, Boston, 
March 22, 1925, was born at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, May 6, 1859. He was the son 
of James Walker and Arianna Elizabeth 
(Sleeper) Austin. He prepared for 
college at Chauncy Hall School, enter- 
ing College in July, 1877, but remaining 
only until 1879 — first as a member of 
1881 and later of 1882. He then en- 
tered the office of F. B. Austin and 
Company, wholesale iron, and in this 
business remained all his life, becoming 
in 1886 a member of the firm, Austin 
and Doten, metals, 102 North Street. 
He made his home, with his sister, at 
Marion; and there his real interests 
were. He married, in 1890, Virginia 
Pegram, of Providence, who died in 
1892. He had traveled much. This 
brief outline tells nothing of the charm 
of the man, of his fine idealism, his 


loyalty and thoughtfulness in friend- 
ship. Concerning these things, and 
much besides, his friends know; they 
remember him with grateful appre- 
ciation. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Professor Roland Thaxter was this 
last winter elected a foreign member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, bot- 
any section. He is Professor Emeritus 
of Botany at Harvard. — Professor 
F. L. Washburn, of the University of 
Minnesota, starts in June as the head of 
an exploring and collecting expedition 
to the South Sea Islands to be gone 
several months. This is his second trip 
to these islands in this capacity. — 
C. H. Bartlett, of Bangor, has been 
elected a director of the Maine Central 
Railroad. — Dr. Homer Gage, of Wor- 
cester, the eminent surgeon and a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard, underwent in April a major 
surgical operation. — G. L. Mayberry, 
the eminent Boston lawyer who was 
counsel for the defendants in the famous 
Willett suit at Dedham, has recently 
recovered from a severe case of pneu- 
monia. — E. P. Merritt has made a 
valuable contribution to that unique 
volume, “Bibliographical Essays. A 
Tribute to Wilberforce Eames” 
learned essay on ‘‘The Royal Primer; 
or an Easy and Pleasant Guide to the 
Art of Reading.” 


in a 


1883 
Freperick NicnHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Lucas Lee Baker died at his home at 
Templeton, December 4, 1924. The 
son of Lucas and Sibyl (Whitney) 
Baker, he was born at Templeton, 
May 19, 1859, and prepared for college 
at the Cambridge High School, entering 
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Harvard in 1879, together with his 
brother, Byron Ellis Baker, who died at 
the beginning of our Junior year. A 
quiet, industrious student, he will be 
pleasantly remembered by his Pi Eta 
associates, although he was an infre- 
quent visitor at our Class meetings of 
later years. At graduation he ranked 
with those to whom Dissertations were 
assigned and received Honorable Men- 
tion in Natural History. After leaving 
College he sub-master of the 
Spencer High School for a vear, and 
then principal of the Holliston High 
School until June, 1889. 
next four years he taught in Mr. Albert 
Hale’s Private School for Boys in Boston, 
after which he became principal of the 


was 


During the 


Turner’s Falls High School, which posi- 
tion he held until 1902. Then, for a pe- 
riod of some five years, he renewed his 
youth and strength by an active outdoor 
life on his home farm at Templeton, 
giving much time to private tutoring. 
The following three years he was at 
the Sterling High School, and since 
1910 he had been principal of the West- 
minster High School. He was married 
at Cambridge, July 6, 1887, to Winnie 
Belle Walker, who, with a son and two 
daughters, survives him. His son, Lee 
Byron Walker, graduated with honor 
Williams College in 1912, and 
then took a special course at Harvard. 


from 


— The Class will dine as usual, on the 
evening before Commencement, at the 
Union Club in Boston, and will occupy 
Stoughton 11 on the following day. — 
L. A. Coolidge has resigned as treasurer 
of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, a position which he has held so 
honorably and efficiently for fifteen 
years. He proposes to devote his 
strength and energy to causes very near 
his heart — his work for the Sentinels 
of the Republic which he founded, and 
the question of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 
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1884 
Tnromas K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 
In February, 1925, E. E. Allen was 
appointed lecturer on the education of 
the blind in the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation. For four years previously he 
had _ been 
course on this subject in that depart- 


conducting an extension 


ment. Fifty-seven students were en- 
rolled in the course, mostly present and 
prospective teachers of the blind, their 
main object being to acquire historical 
background. Most of the students 
lived at Perkins Water- 
town, where nearly all the lectures were 


Institution, 


given and the reading and observation 
done. Five of them came from foreign 


lands. The course has now been es- 
tablished as a regular course at Har- 
vard. — O. F. Hibbard has changed his 


address from 31 Nassau Street to 29 
Broadway, New York City. — Chester 
William Bliss died March 2, 1925, in 
New London, Connecticut. He was 
born in New York City, July 3, 1859, 
of William Margaret 
(Chapin) Bliss. He prepared for college 


the son and 
at The Gunnery, Washington, Con- 
necticut, at Noble’s School, Boston, and 
at Adams Academy, Quincy. He was 
associated with the Class during the 
Freshman year only as a special stu- 
dent. After leaving College, he became 
interested in railroading and was with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and after- 
ward with the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road until February 5, 1907, when he 
was elected president of the Chapin 
National Bank, of Springfield, which 
position he held until he retired from 
While his 
principal place of residence was in New 
London, he had passed many winters 
He was 


business a few years ago. 


of recent years in Boston. 


married in Erie, Pennsylvania, June 9, 
1883, to Isadora, daughter of Addison 
and Mary (Watson) Leech, Erie. She 
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survives him, with two daughters, Mrs. 
Arthur Malcolm Thomas, of Chicago 
(Elizabeth Bliss), and Mrs. Amory S. 
Carhart, of New York (Isadora Bliss). 
His son, Addison Leech Bliss, died in 
Paris during the war, while serving with 
the American Field Ambulance. 


1885 
Henry M. Wixurams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

The programme for the 40th an- 
niversary gathering of the Class and 
wives will include a luncheon at the 
celebrated Wayside Inn, Sudbury, a 
trip to J. E. Thayer’s George Hill Farm 
at Lancaster, group attendance at the 
Harvard-Yale game, the annual dinner 
at the Algonquin Club with R. W. 
Boyden as toastmaster, attendance at 
the various Commencement Day ex- 
ercises, and arrangements for such as 
can attend the Harvard-Yale race. 
Other features may be added later. — 
President V. C. Alderson, of the 
Colorado School of Mines has made an- 
other important contribution to the oil 
shale problem. — Governor Billings of 
Vermont attended the inauguration of 
President Coolidge with a large staff of 
officers and others. — R. W. Boyden 
has been elected president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. He was enter- 
tained at a luncheon by a_ thousand 
members at the Chamber of Commerce 
banquet hall on April 18, at’ which 
function Vice-President Dawes was 
also a guest. — G. D. Cushing is one of 
the permanent trustees of the Isabella 
Stuart Gardner Museum, Boston, 
founded by the late Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, and recently opened to the 
public. — Rev. W. F. Greenman has 
resigned as minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Greenfield, to take effect 
July Ist. —S. Howard is the author of 
the score and book of a new comic 
opera in three acts entitled The 


Privateer, or the Birth of Yankee 
Doodle, which opened at the Selwyn 
Theatre, Boston, May 4th. The scene 
is laid in and about Albany, New York, 
in the days of the Dutch patroons. — 
Rev. E. S. Middleton, D.D., has left 
Syracuse, New York, to take charge 
of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Falmouth 
Foreside, Maine. His address is The 
Rectory, R.F.D. 4, Portland, Maine. — 
Professor R. Peterson of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, Medical School, will 
entertain some 35 former members of 
his clinical staff at the University during 
the Commencement season in June. — 
H. W. Wadsworth is chairman of the 
board of directors of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, heading the movement which 
has acquired a large tract of land for a 
civic centre, upon which will be erected 
the City Hall, Library and Auditorium, 
and Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. buildings 
with extensive park spaces. — H. M. 
Williams presided at the Unitarian 
Festival of the 100th anniversary of 
the American Unitarian Association at 
the Copley Plaza, Boston, on May 15th. 
—$. E. Winslow, upon his retirement 
after twelve years of service in the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
was given a farewell luncheon by the 
Executive and Transpertation Com- 
mittee of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts at the Copley Plaza, 
May 8th, in recognition of “the signal 
service he has rendered the Nation as 
well as his Commonwealth and City.” 


1888 
Henry S. WarpNer, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York 

Twelve members of the Class at- 
tended the annual Harvard dinner in 
New York City. — Forty-eight mem- 
bers of the Class were present at a Class 
dinner given by the New York members 
at the Harvard Club of New York City 
on February 20. H. S. Wardner pre- 
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sided. The Right Reverend Herman 
Page, Bishop of Michigan, asked the 
blessing. There were speeches by C. F. 
Adams, Treasurer of Harvard College; 
Professor W. D. Bancroft, of Cornell 
University; Hon. J. A. Gallivan, M.C.; 
S. L. Swarts, Bishop Page, Vice- 
Governor Edmund Platt, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; Professor W. J. A. 
Bliss, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. F. B. Lund, Henry Pennypacker, 
the newly elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports at Harvard College; G. B. 
Leighton, A. L. Howard, and Rev. H. 
R. Miles. The dinner took place in the 
new Biddle Memorial Room which was 
given to the Club by Vincent Astor, 15, 
son of the late Colonel John Jacob 
Astor, 88, in memory of the late Nicho- 
las Biddle, "00. — The Class Secretary 
attended the annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation of Class Secretaries in Boston on 
April 23. — Holworthy 1 has been re- 
served for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement, June 18. — C. F. Adams 
has been elected President of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston. — The Trustees 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
on January 20 gave a dinner in honor of 
Dr. F. G. Balch on his retirement from 
the staff of the Hospital after more 
than thirty years’ service. — Professor 
W. D. Bancroft has been nominated for 
the Board of Overseers. — Professor 
W. J. A. Bliss was chosen Chief Mar- 
shal for the ceremonies of ‘‘Commemo- 
ration Day” observed at Johns Hop- 
kins University on Washington’s Birth- 
day. — F. D. Kalopothakes is engaged 
with the press service at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs at Athens. — On 
March 13 the University of Cambridge 
(England) conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws honoris causa on James 
Loeb in recognition of his distinguished 
work in the publication of the original 
texts and English translations of the 
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Greek and Latin Classics. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the speech of the 
Public Orator on this occasion: “Si 
Pindaro credendum est, vir ille qui 
qui confecerit, 
fontes Musarum 


ausus erit aliquid, 
causam mellitam in 
projecit. Quae si fortasse ego perperam 
reddiderim, adest quidam qui omnes 
auctores accuratissime reddendos cura- 
vit.... Omnibus Paradisum redonavit 
hospes noster, qui et doctis et indoctis 
Graecos et Latinos bene editos belle 
redditos ministrat, omni preli et typo- 
rum venustate decoros. Et ego in hac 
Arcadia vixi, hos pios per lucos erravi, 
his fontibus laboris oblivionem derivavi. 
Grato animo ad vos Ja- 
copum Logs.” The new Cambridge 
can still learn from the old. —F. S. 
Marden announced in March the be- 
trothal of his second daughter, Miss 
Alice Clark Marden, to Dr. Charles C. 
Lund, °16, eldest son of Dr. F. B. Lund, 
Sr. On August 21, 1922, Marden’s 
elder daughter, Miss Ruth Requa Mar- 
den, was married to F. B. Lund, Jr., 18, 
second son of Dr. F. B. Lund, Sr. Two 
between the 


ergo duco 


matrimonial alliances 
children of two college classmates! — 
The abundance of slush and slime in 
contemporary American fiction may 
have so bored the gentlemen of ’88 that 
they now seldom read an American 
novel; but if they would like once more 
a return of the thrills that came from 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘The Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson,” and the works of 
Cooper, Marryat, and Jules Verne, let 
them be tolerant enough to look at 
“Old Brig’s Cargo” written by their 
classmate, Dr. H. A. Pulsford, and 
published by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. They will find in this tale of 
New Bedford and the mid-Atlantic 
isles — of pirates, slave-ships, buried 
treasures, shipwrecks, blood and thun- 
der generally — a capital yarn of the 


real old stuff. —F. C. Woodman is 
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listed as the “Educational Advisor”’ of 
the Psychological Center for Mental 
and Vocational Advice, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City. — New ad- 
dresses: E. L. Blossom, 280 Broadway 
(room 684), New York City; F. P. 
Clement, 23 Washington Street, Rut- 
land, Vermont; G. A. Hopkins, 40 
Broad Street, Boston; Dr. H. A. Puls- 
ford, 162 Ralston Avenue, South 
Orange, New Jersey; J. M. Sheehan, 50 
Church Street, New York City; F. C. 
Woodman, Harvard Club, Boston. — 
During the past winter Larz Anderson, 
Judge G. A. Carpenter, H. D. Cheever, 
W. P. Daniels, and I. R. Thomas have 
been abroad. Asaph Churchill has 
made a trip to Cuba. J. M. Gitterman, 
who has been sojourning in Europe, 
gives his address as P.O. Box 73, 
Merano, Italy. Dr. O. H. Holder has 
returned to America. — The Harvard 
Catalogue for 1924-25 shows twenty- 
one sons of members of the Class of 
1888 enrolled as students in the College 
— three Seniors, five Juniors, seven 
Sophomores, five Freshmen, and one 
out-of-course-student. — Charles Fer- 
dinand Henry, who has been listed in 
the Class Secretary’s records and in the 
Alumni Directory as among the living, 
is reported to have died July 28, 1896. 
He was born in Philadelphia, April 28, 
1865, the son of Ferdinand and Sara 
Geddys (Solliday) Henry. He entered 
College as a special student in the 
autumn of 1884, roomed at 48 Holyoke 
Street, and remained in College only a 
year. Those of the Class who can re- 
member back to forty years ago may 
recall Charles Henry as a tall, fair- 
haired youth of attractive face and 
figure, possessed of polished manners 
and an urbanity rather uncommon 
among his College contemporaries. 
He appeared to have acquired some- 
what more knowledge of the world than 
most of them then had, was an easy- 


going and pleasure-seeking young man, 
and a delightful companion. No par- 
ticulars of his life since he left College 
have been obtained. The last Class Re- 
port says, “‘No information has ever 
been received from him or about him.” 
— John Hitz Metzerott, son of William 
Gustave and Henrietta Catherine 
(Brand) Metzerott, was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 21, 1865. He 
entered Harvard College as a regular 
student in the autumn of 1884, roomed 
at No. 19 Irving Street, and remained 
through the Freshman year. Having 
become seriously ill with pulmonary 
tuberculosis, he went to the Southwest, 
passed three years in Arizona and 
Southern California and recovered his 
health. On the curative properties of 
the Southwestern climate and especially 
of the sunshine he wrote enthusiasti- 
cally to the Class Secretary’s prede- 
cessor. Metzerott pursued the study of 
medicine in Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York. He received the degree 
of M.D. at Columbian University 
(now George Washington University), 
Washington, D.C., in 1891. Thereafter 
he spent four years in Vienna complet- 
ing his medical studies. He had prac- 
tised medicine in Washington from the 
time of his return to America until his 
death, which occurred in Washington, 
January 2, 1923. His offices were in the 
Metzerott Building in that city. His 
brother writes that Dr. Metzerott was 
one of the pioneers in the use of the X- 
ray and had sustained serious injury 
from its burns. His death, however, 
was due to other causes. Dr. Metzerott 
wrote at some length for the Fifth Re- 
port of the Class of 1888. He married 
at Chicago, in 1891, Miss Gertrude 
Kirk, who survives him. Two sons and 
a daughter were born to them. The 
family home is at 3504 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. — 
William Evelyn Porter died at his resi- 
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dence in New York City, March 26, 
1925, after a short illness. He came of a 
family of physicians. He was born at 
Hartford, Connecticut, June 16, 1866, 
the son of William and Julia Isabelle 
(Williams) Porter. He entered College 
as a special student in the autumn of 
1884, registered from New York City, 
and roomed at 100 Mount Auburn 
Street. He left College at the end of his 
Freshman year to enter upon his med- 
New York. Having 


graduated at the College of Physicians 


ical studies in 


and Surgeons of Columbia University 
with the degree of M.D. in 1888, he ob- 
tained his hospital training at Bellevue 
Hospital and became a practising physi- 
cian in New York City, where he con- 
tinued to reside. He had prospered in 
his profession and had become a man of 
consequence in the community. In ad- 
dition to his general practice, he re- 
1890 from the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York an 


ceived in 


appointment as examiner in connection 
with its agency work. His connection 
with that 
through 
1907, he 


directors. 


company he maintained 
many promotions until, in 
became one of its medical 
Lately he had withdrawn 
from general practice and devoted all 
his professional services to the insur- 
ance company. The judgment exer- 
cised by him in his official capacity in 
the matter of insurance risks was es- 
teemed to be of a very high order. For 
years he had been a member of the 
Harvard Club of New York City and of 
late had taken great interest in Class 
He was present at the Class 
dinner in Boston in February, 1924, the 
annual Harvard dinner in New York in 


affairs. 


January, 1925, and was one of the hosts 
at the Class dinner in New York on 
February 20 of the present year. His 
funeral took place at All Angels’ 
Church, New York City, on March 28, 
and the interment at East Hartford, 
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He is survived by a 
widow and two sons. His home was at 
41 West 73d Street, New York City. 


Connecticut. 


1890 
FrepertcK P. Caport, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

The Class proposes to celebrate its 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary as follows: 
Monday, June 15: On invitation of 
R. F. Herrick members of the Class will 
go to a clambake at his place at Ware- 
ham. Tuesday, June 16: Members of 
the Class, their wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters, will attend a luncheon at the Oak- 
Wed- 
nesday, June 17: Members of the Class 
will dine at 7:30 o'clock at the Union 
Club, Park Street, Boston. — F. W. 
Atkinson, on account of impaired 
health, has resigned the presidency of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
New York, and plans to spend the next 
year in Arizona and New Mexico. His 


ley Country Club, Watertown. 


address after June Ist will be care of 
Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge. 
— Addresses: H. T. Perry, 59 Maiden 
Lane, New York City; A. F. Brown, 
The Warren, Suite 21, Boston 19; C. E. 
Wentworth, 17 Clark Avenue, Rock- 
port; Dr. W. S. Nickerson, Lonsdale, 
Minnesota; A. B. 28 West 
Forty-Fourth Street, Room 902, New 
York City; after Ist for the 
summer, Eastern Point, Gloucester. 


Grover, 


June 


1891 
A. J. GarcEAU, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 
The Class will meet as usual in 9 Hol- 
worthy on Commencement Day, Thurs- 
day, June 18. The usual good lunch will 
be served. — H. H. Harris is 
president of the Lowell Harvard Club. 


vice- 


— Several members of the Class enter- 
tained Nicholas Longworth just before 


the dinner of the Harvard Club of 


Boston, on April 6. A reception was 
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held in the 1891 Room of the club- 
house, and Judge John Duff read some 
appropriate verses. Other members of 
the Class present were: Dr. W. H. 
Allen, A. H. Brooks, G. H. Chittenden, 
F. H. Curtis, P. H. DeNormandie, A. 
W. Dudley, W. K. Flint, A. J. Garceau, 
C. F. Gettemy, Rev. H. S. Johnson, 
T. P. King, C. F. Leland, Matthew 
Luce, W. A. Muller, J. B. Noyes, J. A. 
Parker, 8. D. Parker, Willard Reed. — 
At the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of New York City on January 23, 
Rev. Minot Simons gave the benedic- 
tion. Francis Rogers sang solos. — 
Nicholas Longworth has been elected 
by the Republicans Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives. — 
Mrs. Bessie Lincoln Hall, wife of J. O. 
Hall, Jr., died at Quincy, on January 
25, 1925. Hall teaches civics in the 
Malden High School, and his home 
address is 113 Granite Street, Quincy. 
—H. S. MacPherson is an assist- 
ant United States District Attorney 
for the District of Massachusetts. He 
has practised his profession in Boston 
for a long time. — F. B. Noyes, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, 
Leicester, has recently published in 
pamphlet form ‘‘The Tell-Tale Tomb, 
or the Acton Aspect of the Concord 
Fight.”’ — Charles Ephraim Stearns 
died at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
February 7, 1925. He was born in 
Waltham, April 27, 1868, the son of 
Ephraim and Persis Louisa (Warren) 
Stearns; prepared at Waltham High 
School and Browne and Nichols School, 
he entered College in 1887 and was 
graduated A.B. 1891; LL.B. (Boston 
University Law School) 1894. He had 
lived in Grand Rapids only since the 
War; before that time he had practised 
law in Boston and Waltham and lived 
in the latter city. He had been city 
solicitor of Waltham and a representa- 
tive in the Massachusetts Legislature. 


He served several years in the Massa- 
chusetts militia and was in the Spanish 
War; in 1906 he retired with the rank of 
captain. When the United States en- 
tered the War with Germany, he was 
appointed a captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps, and he subsequently 
served at the headquarters of the 
Northeastern Department, Boston, at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, and at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia. After de- 
mobilization, he went to Grand Rapids. 
In 1899 he married Miss Helen G. 
Weaver, and in 1922 he married Mrs. 
Catherine Atkinson, of Grand Rapids, 
who survives him, as does a daughter, 
Persis Weaver. 


1892 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 

On Commencement Day the usual 
room, Hollis 24, will be open to the 
Class. Light refreshments will be served 
at noon. — Samuel Adams and M. M. 
Hawley have formed a partnership to 
continue practice of law at 105 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. — Dr. Ernest 
Lorne Bell died suddenly, April 19, 
from angina pectoris at his camp at 
Newfound Lake, where he had gone for 
a few days’ rest. He was born in Bos- 
ton, March 16, 1871, the son of Samuel 
and Mary E. (Loud) Bell. He prepared 
for college at Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree, and entered Harvard in the fall of 
1888, remaining for half of the course. 
In College he played ball on the Class 
nine in the Freshman and Sophomore 
years. He attended the Dartmouth 
Medical School, receiving the degree of 
M.D. in 1894. He became a prominent 
surgeon in New Hampshire, and won 
distinction also in political and military 
life. He served as State Senator for one 
term, was State representative for two 
terms, and held many town offices at 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, where he 
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resided. He joined the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army in 1917, 
holding the rank of captain. Assigned 
first to a base hospital in New York, he 
Was sent across to 1918. 
There he continued in hospital work 
and was promoted to the rank of major 
in 1919. He was a member of many 
scientific and medical organizations. He 
was married to Miss Maude Cooledge, 
October 21, 1894, and had two sons, 
who also served with the A.E.F. in 
France. 


France in 


1893 
S. F. Batcne.per, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

Ballou has ‘“‘transferred his reserve 
commission from the army back to his 
first love, the navy,” and is now lieu- 
tenant-commander, U.S.N.R.F. He is 
vice-president of the Navy League, and 
has contributed a number of technical 
papers to the “‘ United States Institute 
Proceedings,” published by the Naval 
Institute, Annapolis. His book on “‘ The 
Identification of Warships at a Dis- 
tance’”” has been used extensively. 
Owing to his intimate knowledge of the 
Hawaiian Islands, he has been fre- 
quently asked to lecture at the Army 
College on “The Defence of Oahu”’; 
and at the request of Vice-Admiral 
Wiley, commander of the battleship 
divisions of the fleet, accompanied him 
on the U.S.S. West 
“attack” on the islands by the com- 
bined fleets this spring. — Collamore 
has been elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions of the Harvard 
Club of New York City, to serve until 
1928. Address, 346 Broadway, Room 
809, New York City. — Hand has been 
promoted from the Federal District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York to be Judge of the Circuit Court 
The New York Herald 


‘is a merited advancement, 


Virginia in the 


of Appeals. 
says this 


‘ 
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which will give satisfaction to the local 
bar and to the community in general. 
Judge Hand inherits a judicial back- 
ground from a distinguished father. In 
his record on the bench he has com- 
bined a sturdy independence of outlook 
with a jurist’s conscience for precedent 
and intellectual poise.’”” — Walter Ef- 
fingham Maynard died March 4, 1925, 
at New York City. He was born 
November 17, 1871, at New York, son 
of Effingham Maynard and Helen 
Maria Hollister. He fitted at the 
Berkeley School and was a regular 
member of °93. After graduation he 
entered his father’s business of publish- 
ing school and college textbooks in 
New York, which he continued until 
1907. He then sold out and bought an 
interest in the old Fifth Avenue Hotel 
property, becoming vice-president and 
general manager of the Fifth Avenue 
Building Company. For the next ten 
years he was actively engaged in the 
demolition of the hotel and the plan- 
ning, financing, erecting, and operating 
of the modern office building which 
took its place. He was also a director 
of the Fifth Avenue Association, presi- 
dent of the Central Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation, a director of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company, the Detroit, Hills- 
dale and Southwestern Railroad Com- 
pany, and the National Weekly Corpo- 
ration, publishers of The Independent. 
During the Great War he was active in 
publicity and relief work. He was pres- 
ident of the Edith Wharton War Chari- 
ties in America, a of the 
Mayor’s Committee on National De- 
fence, and chairman of the New York 
Committee on the French Tuberculosis 
War Victims Fund. He raised and sent 
to France about $125,000, and in recog- 
nition of his services was made a Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor. He was 
much interested in charity and in art, 
and was a trustee of the New York 


member 
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Orthopedic Dispensary and Hospital, a 
fellow of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and the only lay member and 
director of the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design. Besides traveling widely, 
hunting and shooting, he gave much 
time to the development of his country 
place on Long Island. On April 19, 
1903, he married Eunice Ives, of New 
York City, who, with two children, 
survives him. — McDaniel has pub- 
lished ‘*Roman Private Life” through 
the Marshall Jones Company of Bos- 
ton.— W. P. Smith continues with the 
U.S. Veterans Bureau, having been 
transferred from the office at Denver to 
the Westinghouse Building, Los Ange- 
les, California. He writes, “To say 
that I enjoy the new associations and 
opportunities would be expressing it 
mildly.” — Thomas is manager of the 
Costa Rica division of the United Fruit 
Company. Permanent address, Somer- 
set Club, Boston. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

Two informal dinners of the Class 
have recently been held, one March 5, 
when we were addressed by Hugh 
Cabot, Dean and Professor of Surgery 
of the Medical School of the University 
of Michigan, and one April 2, when the 
speaker of the evening was C. T. Bond, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland and candidate for election to 
the Harvard Board of Overseers. Cabot 
spoke about his experiences as a dean at 
the University of Michigan, and Bond 
on peculiar and interesting features of 
jurisdiction in Maryland. At the latter 
meeting, Tommy Safford was present, 
and, in spite of a very wheezy piano, 
enlivened the occasion with song. — 
The Secretary has recently been in- 
formed of the death of two classmates: 
Philip Burton Thompson, a member of 


94 in our Freshman year, who died 
January 27, 1923, at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, and Samuel Barnum who 
died September 13, 1924, at Topeka, 
Kansas. The Secretary would be grate- 
ful for further information with regard 
to the careers of these members of the 
Class. — W. J. Pelo resigned in 1923 as 
editor of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. He has become 
editor of the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, publishers, Philadelphia. Pelo’s 
business address is 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. —T. W. Surette, lec- 
turer on the Teaching of Music at Har- 
vard, is trustee of the Music Fund of 
Boston, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York City, a member of the 
Educational Advisory Board of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, New York, and founder 
and director of the Concord Summer 
School of Music. His address is 21 Lex- 
ington Road, Concord. — A. C. L. 
Brown, chairman of the English depart- 
ment of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, has been elected one of the 
trustees of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago. — E. B. Hill, assistant Professor 
of Music at Harvard, has been elected 
vice-president of the Harvard Musical 
Association. — G. T. Weitzel is chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the American Law Institute. 
—H. Cabot was elected president of 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, at its thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing in Boston, March 7. — F. E. Froth- 
ingham recently returned to Boston 
after a trip around the world. — At the 
request of the Secretary, M. W. Crom- 
well, Professor of English in Princeton 
University, has submitted the following 
list of his recent publications: “‘Cadence 
in English Oratorical Prose” (Studies 
in Philology, 1919, pp. 1-56); ‘‘ Attic 
Prose in the Seventeenth Century” 
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(Studies in Philology, 1921, pp. 79-129); 
*“Musiec and Metrics: A Reconsidera- 
tion”’ (Studies in Philology, 1923, pp. 
388-95); ‘‘Attic Prose, Lipsius, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon” (Schnelling Anniversary 
Studies, 1923, pp. 117-50); “‘Muret and 
the History of Attic Prose’”’ (Modern 
Language Publications, 1924, pp. 254- 
309); ‘The Rhythm of English Verse”’ 
(Princeton, 1925). — J. L. Tryon, also 
at the request of the Secretary, presents 
the following report: ‘The World War 
led me from the movement for interna- 
tional arbitration into college work. My 
experience in that movement made me 
available as a teacher of International 
Law at the University of Maine during 
the period of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps. My teaching there led to my 
appointment a year later as Instructor 
in History and Lecturer in Interna- 
tional Law at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. I began with 
about 15 students in International 
Law in 1919-23, but had about 160 in 
1924-25. Half of the men this year be- 
longed to the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, the members of which are re- 
quired to take my course. In 1920 I 
was appointed Assistant Registrar of 
the Institute and under that title carry 
on administrative work as Secretary of 
the Committee on Admissions and Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Graduate 
Courses and Scholarships. This posi- 
tion puts me in charge of the general 
correspondence of the Institute. In 
1922, I was made an Assistant Pro- 
fessor and in 1923 an Associate Profes- 
sor.” — J. D. Logan has been appointed 
Associate Archivist, Public Archives of 
Canada for the Maritime Provinces. 
He makes the following statement 
about his work: “ Hitherto the Archives 
Offices at Halifax and St. John were, 
under my predecessor, merely ‘collect- 
ing’ offices; hereafter they are to be 
‘collateral’ offices, the aims of which 
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are to collect all rare books, records, 
pamphlets, etc., which are important 
for the study of the political, social, 
spiritual, commercial, and industrial 
history of the Maritime Provinces and 
the Canadas, especially with reference 
to what is now called ‘Canadian Rela- 
tions,’ and to catalogue, index, and 
preserve these books and documents 
for consultation by those who wish to 
do research and for inspection by the 
people in general, with a view to en- 
gendering in them a pride in their his- 
tory and traditions (distinctively, in 
Nova Scotia, of New England origin). 
Under my predecessor these books and 
records were collected here and sent to 
Ottawa, the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Dominion Archives. 
Hereafter all Maritime books and re- 
cords will be kept in Archives at Halifax 
and St. John.’”’ — J. B. Woodworth is 
recuperating at Vero, Florida, from an 
attack of cardiac asthma. This is the 
second sabbatical leave of absence from 
Cambridge in nearly a third of a cen- 
tury. He writes that his condition is 
improving and adds: ‘‘Vero is on the 
east coast, nearly in the latitude of 
Tampa on the West Coast. With the 
exception of one light frost and several 
mornings when a blaze of Florida pine 
wood has been much appreciated, the 
temperatures have hung round 65° F, 
and rarely have risen to nearly 80° F., 
and the sea breeze usually tempers the 
hotter days and nights. Vero is in the 
orange and grapefruit belt, and just now 
is one of the cities undergoing a boom 
under the spell of rising prices for farm 
lands and house lots.’’ — Allen French 
was a member of the Committee in 
Charge of the Celebration of the Anni- 
versary of the Battles of Concord and 
Lexington. He addressed the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston April 18, 
and has recently published a work bear- 
ing on the American Revolution. — P. 
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Cabot has published ‘“‘Except Ye Be 
Born Again” (New York, Macmillan). 
—J. D. Logan has published ‘‘ High- 
ways of Canadian Literature” (McClel- 
land & Stewart, Toronto). — Addresses: 
B. Wells, 1209 Hobart Building, San 
Francisco, California (better address at 
present than his permanent one at 
Telluride, Colorado); C. T. Keller, 
with Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, 80 Federal Street, Boston; 
A. G. Keith, 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston (business): 6 Mason Street, 
Cambridge (residential); W. W. Clarke, 
53 State Street, Boston; E. L. Eustis, 
Cohasset; J. G. Horan, 539 Dorchester 
Avenue, South Boston; M. S. Hyman, 
$58 Fifth Avenue, New York City; E. 
E. Reardon, care of Federal Trade 
Commission, 200 D Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; S. C. Richardson, care of S. 
P. White, 60 State Street, Boston; Dr. 
R. Soutter, 183 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton; Dr. R. Opdyke, 308 11th Street, 
Santa Monica, California. — The Sec- 
retary would like sure addresses for 
A. B. Peirce and C. Stetson. — Cleve- 
land Abbe, Jr., who has been teaching 
economic geography and elementary 
geology at the College of the City of 
New York since September, 1921, was 
Staff Geologist at Kanohwakie Lakes 
Camps of the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York during July and 
August, 1924. He spoke weekly to sev- 
eral hundred boys and aroused consid- 
erable interest in his subject. He has 
accepted a reappointment to the same 
service for the summer of 1925. During 
the past winter he also gave an illus- 
trated talk on the geology of the Inter- 
state Palisade Park, at the rooms of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
— J.D. M. Ford will be Director of the 
American University Union, with head- 
quarters in Paris, during the coming 
academic year. 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Fritz von Briesen’s address is 50 
Church Street, New York City. — 
R. W. Harrison’s address is 640 State 
Building, San Francisco, California. — 
E. J. Holmes has been elected tempo- 
rary director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. — E. V. Huntington has re- 
ceived the honorary degree, ‘‘ Doctor of 
Science,” from the University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. This is the oldest 
university in the Western world. — 
F. C. Munroe is president of Producers’ 
Distributing Corporation, 469 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. His business 
takes him frequently to California. — 
S. N. Rhoads is dealing in antique 
furniture at his home, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey. He has retired from the 
old book business. — C. Y. Rice has 
published “Bitter Brew,” a volume of 
verse (The Century Company). — E. A. 
Robinson has received the 1924 Pulitzer 
Prize of $1000 for the year’s best 
volume of verse by an American, “The 
Man Who Died Twice.” —C. F. D. 
Belden has been elected president of the 
American Library Association, to serve 
during the semi-centennial of the asso- 
ciation. — Fellowes Davis has_ been 
living in Nice, France, for the past two 
and a half years. — C. M. Flandrau is 
writing a book in Majorca, Spain. — 
Leroy Harvey has entered the banking 
profession. He is now president of the 
Farmers’ Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware at Wilmington. — S. B. McNear 
has retired as president of the Sperry 
Flour Company, and at the present 
time is traveling in Europe with his 
family. — H. D. Pillsbury, on January 
1, 1925, became president of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
— Dexter Tiffany holds the season’s 
record at Compiégne, France, for re 
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duction in weight. —R. D. Wrenn 
spent the Honolulu. — 
W. S. Youngman has been elected 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. — H. B. Spencer is 
director of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company and a member of the 


winter in 


board of managers of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad 


Company. 


1896 
J. J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

A. C. Wadsworth, who for a long 
time has been Principal of the Russell 
School in Cambridge, has given up 
teaching and is now associated with 
Wadsworth Howland & Co., Ine., 
manufacturers of high-grade artists’ 
materials and school supplies, at 141 
Federal St., Boston. — J. L. Ketcham 
is practising law. He is Assistant 
Counsel for the Eighth Avenue and the 
Ninth Avenue Railroad Companies in 
New York City at 112 West 76th 
St. — C. N. Wheeler is now President 
of Charles Cory & Son, Inc. 183-7 
Varick St., New York City. His home 
address is 512 Bellevue Ave., Glen- 
ridge, N.J.— Edward J. Brown, 16 
Vinson St., Dorchester, Frank H. 
Rathbun, care of Harvard Club, New 
York City; Lester B. Murdock, 209 
Blackstone Boulevard, Providence, 
R.I.; Linzee Blagden, 129 East 36th St., 
New York City; Ellery H. Clark, 73 
Ames Building, Boston; James McC. 
Sturgis, 61 Court St., Boston. — On 
Monday afternoon, June 15, the Class 
will go to the Dedham Country and 
Polo Club at Dedham, following the 
same plan as last year. Detailed notice 
of this will be sent out in time. — On 





Commencement Day, Stoughton 20 
will be reserved for the use of the Class 
as usual. 
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1897 
Rocer L. Scaire, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

R. P. Angier has resigned as Dean of 
Freshmen at Yale University, and will 
devote all his time, after next Septem- 
ber, to his duties as Professor of Psy- 
chology and as Chairman of the Insti- 
tute of Psychology at Yale. He had 
been Dean of Freshmen since 1919. — 
A. U. Dilley is with the Oriental Rug 
and Trading Company, importers and 
wholesale distributors, 230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. — P. L. Stack- 
pole has been elected a director of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston. 
— James Dean has retired from the 
firm of Dillon, Read & Company as of 
December 31, 1924. — The following 
addresses have been changed — Arthur 
W. Blakemore, 27 State Street, Boston; 
Wilbert A. Garrison, 812 Virginia 
Avenue, Bristol, Tennessee; Drake T. 
Perry, 2572 Guilford Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rev. Harry E. Safford, 107 Pinck- 
ney Street, Boston. — Mrs. Marie 
Havemeyer Godfrey, wife of H. F. 
Godfrey, died at New York City, Jan- 
uary 17, 1925.—- Mrs. Marie Hoppe 
Partridge, wife of Warren Partridge, 
died at West Orange, New Jersey, 
July 28, 1924. Mrs. Partridge was a grad- 
uate of Cornell University. — The Class 
is planning, instead of the usual dinner 
in June, to have a luncheon on the day of 
the Yale Baseball game to which the 
members of the Class, their wives and 
children, will be invited. — The commit- 
tee in charge of theluncheonare: Charles 
Jenney, H. W. Beal, Sturgis Coffin, 
James Dean, G. E. Hills, John Noble, 
E. E. Whiting, and H. W. Foote. — 
Morse Stewart Duffield died at Santa 
Monica, California, January 13, 1925. 
Professor James said of him during his 
college course that he possessed one of 
the finest student minds with which he 
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had ever come in contact. Duffield 
himself planned, on leaving College, to 
carry on his studies in philosophy, and 
as money was required to carry out his 
intentions, he went to the Klondike in 
the summer of 1897 with the hope and 
expectation of securing a sufficient sum 
quickly. He remained in Alaska for 
four years, but made no strike. His 
failure turned the current of his life. He 
returned to Alaska and in all passed 
eight years there, learning much of min- 
ing and engineering, but was never able 
to carry out the dreams of his youth. 
Later, returning to the States, he lo- 
cated a large body of valuable phos- 
phate in the three States of Wyoming, 
Utah, and Idaho, carrying on the litiga- 
tion relating to these properties through 
the United States Courts with an un- 
broken line of victories to the Supreme 
Court in Washington. His legal ad- 
viser strongly recommended him _ to 
study law because of his evident le- 
gal talents. While in Utah he met his 
wife, Alice Greer, at Provo. She was 
the youngest daughter of an old non- 
polygamous elder of the Mormon 
Church, but she later became and still is 
an ardent Christan Scientist. Duffield 
then came to anchor in Salt Lake City 
after his many wanderings, and here his 
three children, who survive him, were 
born — Divie Bethune, Marshall Dix- 
on, and Harriet Frances. Marshall was 
named for an old friend of his father’s 
Alaskan days — Marshall Scott Litch- 
field, of Maine, who is still living in 
Santa Monica. Duffield’s married life 
was exceptionally happy and he was 
singularly companionable with all three 
of his children to whom he must have 
given generously of his big-hearted, 
broad-souled nature which endeared 
him to so many of his classmates. In 
1915 Duffield suddenly decided to 
change his home to Southern California. 
During the Great War he tried in every 


way to enlist, but his great weight at 
that time (260 pounds) barred him. 
However, determined to do something 
to further the cause, he went to 
work in a shipyard constructing ships 
for the Government and was soon 
in charge of a gang of men placing 
boilers and machinery in newly con- 
structed ships. He returned at the close 
of the War to Santa Monica. In Jan- 
uary last he fell ill of acute diabetes and 
was taken to a hospital in Los Angeles 
for insulin treatment to which he 
quickly responded until suddenly pneu- 
monia set in. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting See. 
19 Pearl St., Boston 

The following are new permanent 
mailing addresses: Maurice Daniel 
Adams, 29 Broadway, New York City; — 
Gordon Allen, 18 Arlington Street, 
Boston; George Frederick Bampton, 
209 St. Paul Street, Brookline; Albert 
Henry Blevins, 132 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge; Richard Thornton Fisher, 
Weston; Lawrence Joseph Henderson, 
20 Quincy Street, Cambridge; Dr. W. 
Holbrook Lowell, 82 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston; Frank Apthorp 
Vaughan, 21 Everett Street, South- 
bridge; Creighton Hamilton Williams, 
514 Shoaff Building, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. — Milton Sanford Barger died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, March 5, en route 
to England, on the S.S. Berengaria. 
His funeral was held March 18, at 
St. George’s Church, New York City. 
Barger had been with the New York 
Central Railroad practically ever since 
graduation, and at the time of his death 
was general treasurer. His wife, who 
was Camilla L. Morgan, of New York, 
had died in 1911. Barger left no chil- 
dren. — Frank York Hall died April 
17 at his home at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, after a brief illness, from pneu- 
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monia. He was buried at Falmouth, 
Maine, April 20. Hall was obliged to 
give up business within a few years 
after graduation, owing to ill health, 
and finally settled in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia, as having the cli- 
mate best suited to his needs. He was 
at one time general manager for the 
Ganley Coal Land Company, but had 
owned a farm near Charlottesville since 
1916, where he had engaged in general 
farming and apple and peach raising. 
Hall was a former president of the Har- 
vard Club of Virginia and president of 
the Piedmont Virginia Fair Associa- 
tion. During the War he was chairman 
of the Albemarle County Virginia 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. — 
Potter Palmer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Art Institute. — 
H. H. Richards is editor of the Groton 
War Book. — W. H. Porter is sales 
manager of the Cincinnati Screw Com- 
pany, 317 Gwynne Building, Cincin- 
nati. — Eliot Wadsworth has resigned 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and after a summer in Europe expects 
to live in Boston. He has purchased a 
house on Marlboro Street. — The Fa- 
thers and Sons of ‘98 joined with the 
Fathers and Sons of °87, ’96, ’97, ’99, 
°01, and ’02 for a field day on Soldiers’ 
Field on the day of the Princeton game, 
May 16.— The Class will join with 
the Class of ’08 in an off-year celebra- 
tion at the Hoosic-Whisick Club, Blue 
Hill, on Monday afternoon and evening, 
June 15. — Holworthy 23 will be open 
to the Class on Commencement Day, 
Thursday, June 18. 


1899 


Artuur Apams, See. 
84 State St., Boston 
The usual “‘off year”’ get together’ of 
the Class will be held this year on the 
afternoon and evening of Commence- 
ment Day at the Oakley Country 
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Club. — The Fathers and Sons of *99 
held their annual dinner at the Harvard 
Varsity Club on the occasion of the 
final bouts for the University Boxing 
Championships held in the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. In the absence of the 
president, Howard Coonley, Thomas 
Nickerson, Jr., 25, presided. Our asso- 
ciation joined with the other Fathers 
and Sons Associations in. a joint field 
day, May 16, at Soldiers’ Field, with 
the usual luncheon at the Newell Boat 
House, later going to the Harvard- 
Princeton baseball game. — Holworthy 
20 has been reserved for the Class on 
Commencement Day. —R. F. Blake 
has associated himself with his brother 
Frederick Blake in the general insur- 
ance business at 30 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. —S. H. Derby’s law firm is 
now Derby and Single, at the same 
address, 1101 Merchants Exchange 
Building, San Francisco. They will 
continue the general practice of the 
law, specializing in admiralty. — The 
leading article in the April issue of 
Credit Monthly, of Rodman 
Gilder is editor, is a discussion of busi- 
ness insurance by G. A. Goodridge, 
who is associated with Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company.—R. B. 
Harris is practising law at 1209 L. C. 
Smith Building, Seattle, Washington, 
and living at 2014 Fourth Avenue, that 
city. — The following is quoted from 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle for April 18, 1925: ‘‘Robert Louis 
Hoguet has been elected a director 
of the American Trust Company of 
this city. Mr. Hoguet is first vice- 
president and trustee of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Antimony 
Compounds Company of America and 
of the United States Nickel Company, 
director of the Bystrom Realty and 
Construction Company and president 
and director of the Oaklawn Corpora- 


which 
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tion and Van Cortlandt Realty Com- 
pany. He practised law for twenty 
years and is a member of the executive 
committee of the Bar Association.” — 
Dr. J. C. Phillips has prepared some in- 
teresting vital statistics of the Class, as 
shown in the recent Class Report. 
Among other facts it shows that the 
Class has had 1029 children, of whom 
5388 were boys and 491 were girls. — 
W. L. Raymond has written a new 
book, ‘“‘An Occasional Diary,” which 
embodies his reflections and observa- 
tions during ten vital years (1914-23). 
—F. R. Swift is Treasurer of the 
Recreator Advertising Company, 89 
State Street, Boston. — Harold Wil- 
liams, Jr., has withdrawn from the law 
firm which was Barker, White (F. O.) 
and Williams and is now associated with 
G. McC. Sargent and others at 54 
Devonshire Street, Boston. — E. B. 
Terhune and F. F. Collier have been 
active in the organization of the Har- 
vard Pierian Sodality Alumni Associa- 
tion. — The following “Sons of °99” 
are on the various committees arrang- 
ing for the Freshman Jubilee of the 
Class of 1928 which will be held May 
29: Jubilee Committee, Arthur W. 
Richardson, Daniel Simonds; Smoker 
Committee, Henry Chauncey, chair- 
man, Frederic McI. Galbraith; Enter- 
tainment Committee, John C. Coonley; 
Finance Committee, Chandler Robbins, 
2d. — Howard Coonley has been on an 
extended trip to the Far West and 
Hawaiian Islands following his retire- 
ment as president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. It has been 
reported that he was given a luncheon 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, at which he gave definite assur- 
ance that the Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, of which he is president, 
would in the near future have a branch 
factory there. — The following are new 


addresses: G. D. Hall, 124 W. 4th 
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Street, Los Angeles, California; Harry 
A. Irish, 404 The Chaumont, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; R. M. King, Riverbank 
Court Hotel, Cambridge; George M. 
M'Coy, Jr., 293 Bridge Street, Spring- 
field; Dr. E. L. Oliver and Dr. H. D. 
Lloyd, 479 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston; B. A. Tower, Oahu College, 
Honolulu, H.T.; Carleton A. Wheeler, 
Riverdale Court, 4-D, 4590 Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, New York City; 
Artemas Ward, Hotel Irving, 26 Gram- 
ercy Park, New York City; G. W. 
Thompson, Union Club, Fifth Avenue 
and 5lst Street, New York City. — 
Walter Reed Dale Owen died January 
24, 1925, at New Harmony, Indiana. 
He was born there July 25, 1875, the 
son of Julian Dale and Anna Reed 
Owen. He prepared for College at the 
New Harmony High School and en- 
tered Harvard in the autumn of 1893. 
He left after a year, but returned in 
1897 and was graduated with the Class 
of 99. He was in Denver, Colorado, as 
a mining stock-broker until 1903, and 
then for two years was an oil-well con- 
tractor in Indiana. In 1905 he became 
a special agent of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
In 1914 he wrote: “During 1909, and a 
portion of 1910, I was employed by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of New York, under the 
official title of ‘Special Statistician.’ I 
soon discovered that I must either give 
up trying to pronounce my title or fore- 
go all social intercourse. Receiving a 
present of a case of choice Scotch about 
this time, I gave up my title and went 
to Indiana, where I endeavored to make 
a living as a farmer. I continued my 
efforts until 1911, when the local banks 
showed such a lack of enthusiasm 
about my abilities as a farmer, that I 
returned to Boston, and joined what 
our friends fondly call the ‘Standard 
Tire and Robber Company.’ At this 
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safe distance, the comments of the 
aforesaid bankers being somewhat 
tempered by the United States Postal 
Regulations, I have continued my 
farming operations from Boston. I am 
spending my declining years in the 
philanthropic pursuits of compiling 
statistics on the mortality of automo- 
bile tires in Boston and raising canta- 
loupes in Indiana. (The latter I sell 
under the name of and at no higher 
prices than Rocky Fords.) He con- 
tinued this existence until the end. In 
December, 1924, he returned to New 
Harmony, suffering from Bright’s 
disease. He was married January 31, 
1910, to Miss Alice Hunt, of New York 
City, who survives him, as do three 
half-sisters. — H. B. Dean is proof- 
reading at Springfield. His address is 
91 Church St., corner of Union St., 
West Springfield. Formerly he was 
proofreader at 30 Church St., New 
York, N.Y., in the New York City 
office of the New York State Public 
Service Commission. 


1900 

ArtHUR DrinkwaTER, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
A dinner was held at the Harvard 
Club of New York, April 18th, at which 
there were about forty-five men present. 
D. G. Harris presided. N. F. Ayer gave 
an account of the plans for the Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion and asked for the full 
coéperation of all the members of the 
Class in making this Reunion a genuine 
success. J. D. Barney was called upon 
to give a few words about the coming 
celebration and assured every one of a 
hearty welcome. F. L. Higginson, Jr., 
gave an account of our finances and the 
prospects for the future. This subject 
gave rise to a considerable discussion by 
several of the men. W. R. Castle, Jr., 


spoke interestingly of our diplo- 


mats in Washington and elsewhere. 
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As a climax to the speaking, Frank 
Simonds, who had just returned that 
morning from Europe, gave his scin- 
tillating comments on the political sit- 
uation in Europe, notably Germany 
and France. There followed moving 
pictures on the native life in the Solo- 
mon Islands. Besides the from 
New York and vicinity, there were 
Rawle from Philadelphia, and seven 
men from Boston. — A dinner at the 
Harvard Club of Boston April 9th, 
given to the sons of the Class who are 
now in Harvard, was a very happy oc- 


men 


casion. About twenty-five members of 
the Class were present and seventeen 
sons. The all-important subject of the 
reunion was discussed and a lively inter- 
est in it was shown by the sons. — J. A. 
Aborn is devoting most of his time to 
music. His address is care of United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, 
2101 Broadway, New York City. — 
N. F. Ayer is vice-president of the Har- 
vard Club of Boston. — C. Bell is a 
member of the School Board of Wal- 
tham, and censor of the Middlesex 
South District Medical Society of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. — M. 
M. Bryant is in the real estate business 
with offices in the Wainwright Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. — H. M. Chase has 
moved his law office to 905 Pemberton 
Building, Boston. — M. Churchill is as- 
sociated with Col. Arthur Woods in the 
Rockefeller Foundation. His business 
address is Room 2601, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. — C. B. Curtis's ad- 
dress is American Consulate-General, 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany. — A. L. 
Dean is president of the Harvard Club 
of Hawaii.— W. P. Eaton had an 
article in the December number of the 
Harvarp GrapuATES’ MAGAZINE en- 
titled, ‘‘Through Marginal Meads 
with William Everett.”” — A. M. Fair- 
lie writes: “‘I wish to enter my two 
youngest daughters, Lucia Walker and 
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Margaret Carrick, in the following con- 
tests: 1. Contest for youngest Class 
babies. 2. Contest for youngest Class 
twins. 3. Contest for youngest Class 
twin daughters. Should they fail all of 
these, I may decide to enter them in 
some other contest, of which I may ad- 
vise you later. Lucia and Margaret ar- 
rived on March 27, 1925, at 6:25 and 
7:35 a.M., respectively. They are sis- 
ters. My friends say that one of them 
looks like me and the other one is 
pretty.” —J. F. Hall’s address is 
Santa Marguerita, California. — C. B. 
Hersey is Secretary of the Harvard 
Club of Colorado Springs, Colorado. — 
L. E. Williard’s address is Melvin 
Village, New Hampshire. — P. A. Jay 
has been appointed United States Am- 
bassador to the Argentine Republic 
succeeding John W. Riddle, ’87. In 
1902 Jay was appointed third secretary 
of the American Embassy at Paris; he 
became second secretary there a year 
later, and after two months became 
secretary, serving until 1906. He then 
went to Constantinople for one year 
as secretary of the American Embassy. 
He served from 1907 to 1909 as secre- 
tary of the American Embassy at 
Tokyo. He was diplomatic agent and 
consul-general at Cairo, Egypt, from 
1909 to 1913, and was appointed secre- 
tary to the Embassy at Rome in 1913. 
In 1920 he became Envoy Extraordin- 
ary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Salvador, and to Roumania in 1921. — 
F. E. Kutscher has resigned his position 
as superintendent of schools at Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, and is living at Dan- 
ville, New York. — E. Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., is president of the Harvard Club of 
St. Louis, Missouri. — R. W. McAlles- 
ter announces the opening of an office at 
270 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
— 8S. G. Salomon is a manufacturer of 
sport hose at 1164 Broadway, New 
York City. His home address is Wash- 
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ington Avenue, Cedarhurst, Long 
Island, New York. — M. Seasongood 
has been elected a member of the 
American Law Institute. —A. M. 
Tozzer, professor, of Anthropology at 
Harvard, has published a book, en- 
titled “Social Origins and Social Con- 
tinuities.”” It is devoted in part to the 
consideration of college superstitions 
noted by Professor Tozzer in his courses 
on anthropology or brought out in 
themes on the subject written by 
Freshmen in English A. — J. Wilson’s 
address is 1063 Broadway, Bangor, 
Maine. 


1901 
Josernu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Association of Fathers and Sons 
of the Class of 1901 held its third an- 
nual spring field day on the day of the 
Harvard-Princeton baseball game, May 
16, 1925. The Fathers and Sons of ’87, 
’96, 97,98, '99, and 02 joined the Fathers 
and Sons of 01 at noon at the Newell 
Boat House. Between 12 and 1:30 p.m. 
there were baseball and other sports, the 
Freshmen dormitories and other College 
buildings were visited, and the Evert J. 
Wendell collection of athletic trophies 
was open for inspection at the Locker 
Building on Soldiers’ Field. At 1:30 
p.M. luncheon was served at the Newell 
Boat House. Mr. Henry Pennypacker, 
chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions and chairman of the Athletic 
Committee, spoke after luncheon, and 
then a procession was formed to march 
to the Harvard-Princeton — baseball 
game at Soldiers’ Field at 3 p.m. — The 
Class will hold its regular June reunion 
and field day, June 15. On Commence- 
ment Day, June 18, Hollis 28 will be 
reserved for the use of the Class. — 
Major C. D. Daly, U.S. Army, is now in 
Cambridge, where he will be stationed 
after June and attached to the Harvard 
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Unit of the R.O.T.C. In his spare time 
he will assist in the coaching of the 
Varsity Football Team. — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brainerd Taylor, U.S. Army, is 
stationed at the Army Base, South 
Boston, and attached to headquarters 
there. He is living with his family 
at Mansfield, care of F. L. Cady. — 
Major C. J. Swan was in charge of all 
Radio activities at the spring gambol 
held at the Cadet Armory for the bene- 
fit of the Infants’ Hospital. — J. W. 
Hallowell, of 84 State Street, Boston, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Boston committee in a nation-wide 
campaign to raise funds with which 
to establish the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins University. — Courte- 
nay Crocker is Adviser in Foreign Affairs 
to the Siamese Government and his 
address is Bangkok, Siam. —H. F. 
Tucker has been appointed designing 
engineer for the Port of Seattle Com- 
mission. — A. B. Edwards is assistant 
engineer of the Metropolitan Planning 
Division, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. His home address is 14 West 
Cedar Street, Boston. — Mortimer Ad- 
ler is a men’s clothing manufacturer. 
His address is care of Adler Bros. & 
Adler, Inc., Rochester, New York. — 
A. G. Alley is a teacher. He lives at 107 
Jersey Street, Boston.—W. D. Carleton, 
formerly of the firm of Jones & Carle- 
ton, 52 Wall Street, New York City, 
has opened offices for the general prac- 
tice of the law at 111 Broadway, New 
York. — C. H. Dutton is an engineer, 
living at 946 Maryland Avenue, Provi- 


Rhode Island.— Van R. C. 


dence, 


King is a railroad superintendent. He 
lives at Radnor, Pennsylvania. — S. M. 
Klein is a civil and structural engineer. 
He lives at 527 West 121st Street, New 
York City. — W. H. Lough is a teacher 
at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. — W. H. Lyon is a lawyer. His 
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address is 1 Wall Street, New York 
City. —R. M. MacKay is a play- 
wright. He is living in Paris, France. 
His address there, after July Ist, is 33 
Rue de Vignes, where he has an apart- 
ment and will be glad to see any class- 
mates who are in Paris. — Dr. M. D. 
Miller has offices at 7 East Exchange 
Street, Akron, Ohio. — A. H. Morse is 
a mechanical engineer at 263 McGregor 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. — Frederick 
Pope is a consulting engineer at 60 
Broadway, New York City. — A. H. 
Rice is a professor at Boston University, 
688 Boylston Street, Boston. — G. N. 
Shorey is at 30 Baker Street, Lynn. — 
R. E. Sturtevant is a manufacturer at 
Lake Forest, Illinois. — C. J. Swan is 
an advertising solicitor at 933 Park 
Square Building, Boston. — W. T. 
Foster and Waddill Catchings published 
in the Yale Review for January, 1925, 
an essay entitled “Prices and Profit- 
eers.”” This has been reprinted by the 
Yale Publishing Association in pam- 
phlet form. They also published in the 
Harvard Business Review for January, 
1925, an essay entitled “‘Why Not Do 
Away With Profits,” which has also 
been reprinted by them in pamphlet 
form. — Robert Edwards, with his 
cigar-box ukelele, sang several original 
songs at the Copeland dinner in New 
York. Most of his songs are published 
in his magazine printed monthly, The 
Quill. — Arthur Pope has written a 
book entitled ‘‘ Tone Relations in Paint- 
ing” which has been published by the 
Harvard University Press. He has in 
preparation another volume entitled 
‘History of Painting.’ — W. E. Hock- 
ing, Alford Professor of Natural Re- 
ligion, Moral Philosophy and Civil 
Polity, was one of the speakers at a 
symposium March 11, under the aus- 
pices of the Harvard Philosophical 
Club, on “The Influence of the Future 
on the Present.” His address was pub- 
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lished in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
of April 9. Professor Hocking was also 
one of the speakers in the general course 
in religion given under the auspices of 
the Graduate Schools Society and the 
Christian Association of the Phillips 
Brooks House Association, his subject 
being “‘ Religion of the Future”’; he gave 
his lecture on April 12. — H. B. Bigelow, 
Curator of Ccoelenterates at the Har- 
vard Museum of Comparative Zoélogy 
and Lecturer in Zotlogy, gave an ad- 
dress, entitled “‘Some Modern Ocean- 
ographic Problems Illustrated in Amer- 
ican Waters,” at the meeting of the 
Boston Society of Natural History held 
April 1. — George Campbell Lawrence 
died March 16, 1925, at Warrenton, 
Virginia. He left at the end of his 
Junior year after spending three years 
in College, and since then had been en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in Vir- 
ginia. — E. P. Morse, president of the 
Houghton & Dutton Company, Boston, 
left in February for a six-weeks’ trip to 
the West Indies. Just before his de- 
parture he was tendered a “‘bon voy- 
age”’ dinner by the buyers and depart- 
ment executives of the company. 
Shortly after his return he was hit by an 
electric car on Commonwealth Avenue 
when returning from the theatre to his 
residence on Bay State Road. He was 
badly injured and his skull was frac- 
tured. His condition is steadily im- 
proving and he is well on the way to 
good health.— A statement has re- 
cently been issued by Dr. R. P. Strong, 
Professor of Tropical Medicine, sum- 
marizing the medical activities under- 
taken by the Department of Tropical 
Medicine of the Harvard Medical 
School in connection with the Rice ex- 
pedition to South America, during the 
past year of which expedition Dr. G. C. 
Shattuck, Assistant Professor of Trop- 
ical Medicine, was a member. — G. W. 
Canterbury was assistant to E. F. Big- 
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elow as coach of the Harvard Hockey 
Team. He was in charge of develop- 
ment of the goal-tenders. — Professor 
Arthur Pope, of the Department of 
Fine Arts, was one of the committee 
who arranged for the farewell dinner, 
meeting and reception tendered to 
Professor George P. Baker upon his de- 
parture to accept a post at Yale Univer- 
sity. — G. R. Ford attended the meet- 
ing for adoption of by-laws and election 
of officers of the Pierian Sodality 
Alumni and was elected an honorary 
vice-president. — N. H. Batchelder, 
chairman of the Alumni Association 
Committee on Nomination of Overseers, 
spoke at the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Club of Worcester. — G. M. 
Hosmer, of Somerville, is a member of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs Com- 
mittee on Schools. — J. O. Procter, Jr., 
of Boston, is a member of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs Committee on the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin. — J. W. Hallo- 
well, of Boston, is chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs Committee on 
Athletics, and N. H. Batchelder is a 
member of this committee and of the 
Committee on the Shaler Memorial. — 
H. C. Force attended the luncheon of 
the Harvard Club of Seattle held in 
February, and presided at the joint 
meeting with the University Club held 
March 27 in honor of Professor Persons, 
at which W. H. McGrath and H. F. 
Tucker were also present.—J. C. 
Bassett, Robert Edwards, and Fred- 
erick Pope attended the dinner in 
March at the New York Harvard Club 
tendered to Professor Charles Town- 
send Copeland by the Charles Town- 
send Copeland Association. — Rev. S. 
S. Drury, rector of St. Paul’s School, is 
a member of the Overseers Committee 
on Appleton Chapel and Phillips Brooks 
House, which has submitted a report 
recommending the building of a new 
College Chapel on the site now occupied 
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by Appleton Chapel. — R. A. Feiss and 
R. S. Silver attended the mid-winter 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Cleve- 
land. —S. F. Walcott attended the 
annual dinner of the Harvard Club of 
the North Shore, Massachusetts. — 
R. H. Watson and R. E. Gilchrist at- 
tended the annual dinner and meeting 
of the Harvard Club of Michigan. — 
J. W. Hallowell was one of the com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Boston 
which arranged for the dinner in April 
in honor of Nicholas Longworth, the 
next Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

E. C. Williams, formerly sales man- 
ager of Staples Coal Company, Boston, 
is now head of the wholesale depart- 
ment of the consolidated Staples and 
Metropolitan Coal Companies, with 
offices in Boston and New York City. 
— R. M. Henderson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the El Paso Herald, has 
joined the staff of The John Price Jones 
Corporation, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City. — R. J. Bulkeley has moved 
his law offices to 630 Bulkeley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — Alfred E. Ells has 
changed his business address to 30 
Broad Street, New York City. — 
Roscoe Walsworth has moved his law 
office to 148 State Street, Boston. — 
Crawford Blagden is with the Atlantic 
Navigation Corporation at 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. — Channing 
Frothingham and P. W. Thomson were 
speakers at the annual dinner of the 
Association of Harvard Class Secre- 
taries at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
April 23, 1925. — R. E. Edwards has 
business and 


reorganized his chair 


moved his office from Peru, Indiana, to 
280 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, New 
York. — R. D. Pruyn’s new business 
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address is 17 Wall Street, New York 
City. — W. M. Ely is now located at 
3230 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
— L. W. Rand, of the firm of Dupee & 
Meadows, wool merchants, has changed 
his office address to 246 Summer 
Street, Boston. — Boston classmates 
met for luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce, March 5, and New York 
classmates met at the Harvard Club of 
New York, March 26. Barrett Wendell 
was the guest of the Class on each occa- 
sion. — The Fathers and Sons of the 
Class joined with other classes having 
Fathers and Sons Associations in the 
third annual field day on Soldiers’ 
Field, May 16, 1925. After several 
strenuous baseball games and a medley 
of athletic events, the boys enjoyed a 
very good luncheon in the Newell Boat 
House. After the luncheon, Mr. Henry 
Pennypacker, chairman of the Athletic 
Committee and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions, gave a talk of 
much interest to fathers of boys in Har- 
vard and boys who expect to go to Har- 
vard. At three o'clock the entire com- 
pany marched behind the band to the 
stands and witnessed the Harvard- 
Princeton baseball game. Mothers and 
daughters and classmates were seated 
in the stands allotted to the Fathers 
and Sons Associations, and all enjoyed 
the afternoon. There are at present 
nearly one hundred fathers and about 
one hundred and twenty-five boys reg- 
istered in the 1902 Senior and Junior 
Association. — Members of the Class 
enjoyed an outing and field day at Con- 
cord, June 16.—The Class met at the 
Hoosic Whisick Club at Canton on the af- 
ternoon and evening of Friday, June 19, to- 
gether with sons of members of the Class. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See. 
60 State St., Boston 
H. U. Gade is now associated with 
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F. R. Sawyer & Co., bankers, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston. — Rev. C. W. Gilkey 
on March 1 left India for home. Gilkey 
has been delivering the Barrows Lec- 
tures on “‘The Personality of Jesus.” A 
letter from an American missionary in 
India who heard Gilkey’s lectures, pub- 
lished in the Christian Century for 
April 23, 1925, states: ““‘The Barrows 
lectures for 1924-25 were delivered in 
part or as a whole in the following 
cities: Kandy, Colombo, Poona, Bom- 
bay, Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, and Madras. Forty lectures were 
delivered and fifteen other addresses to 
audiences which totaled approximately 
40,000 people, of whom probably 75 per 
cent were students. In_ practically 
every case there was a steady increase in 
the number of hearers, which was an in- 
dication of the growing interest. This 
was especially evident in Madras, where 
he delivered the series for the last time. 
On the last evening there were over 
1800 people gathered in a hall the seat- 
ing capacity of which is reckoned at 
about 1000. Hundreds of Hindu gen- 
tlemen stood for over sixty minutes and 
eagerly drank in the message. It is 
seldom, if ever, that this city at least 
has been more stirred over the presenta- 
tion of Jesus. How can we account for 
the tremendous impression? As already 
indicated, India was ready for such a 
message. But the presentation of it 
was so winsome, so ringing with sincer- 
ity, and so evidently the outgrowth of a 
great experience of Jesus that men had 
to listen. Prominent Hindu barristers, 
judges, college professors, and other 
leaders came, not simply once out of 
curiosity, but night after night. One 
Hindu gentleman said to me, after the 
presentation of the cross and its mean- 
ing, ‘He makes us feel it all with him.’ 
Even men who came obviously to scoff 
remained to drink from the springs of 
truth which he opened. Dr. Gilkey 


performed a great service for many of 
us who are missionaries of Jesus to 
India. We have so much to do, our 
tasks sometimes overwhelm us, and we 
are tempted to get our minds off the 
centre of our great objective. Dr. Gil- 
key helped to ‘rediscover Jesus’ for us, 
and his work will live on in the men to 
whom he has given new inspiration. 
His impress on the Hindu mind is one 
that will not be forgotten. India wants 
more presentations of Jesus of this 
type. It was a missionary service of 
the first rank.” — Matthew Hale an- 
nounces that he has resumed the 
practice of law, with offices at 920 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C., spe- 
cializing in foreign and interstate com- 
merce, rail or ocean transportation, in- 
come tax, and all other departmental 
matters. — Arnold Lawson, formerly 
associated with the American Coach 
Company, has started operating the 
Dreamwold Motorcoach Company be- 
tween Boston and Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. — D. D. L. McGrew is American 
Adviser to the Japanese Government. 
His address is The Gaimusho, Tokio, 
Japan. — H. W. Mason is now with 
Dill & Collins Company, paper makers, 
112 North 12th Street, Philadelphia. — 
O. B. Prescott and Mrs. Prescott are on 
a trip around the world. — Woodbury 
Rand has become a member of the firm 
of Hale & Dorr, 60 State Street, Boston. 
— J. L. Willard is now associated with 
Weld, Grew & Co., stockbrokers, 10 
P.O. Square, Boston. — The Secretary 
has received the following changes of 
address: Philip Adams, American Con- 
sular Service, Valetta, Malta; Homer 
Carleton, 2241 Glen Avenue, Berkeley, 
California; W. A. Chadbourne, 120 
Broadway, New York City; H. H. 
Clark, 2830 Lyon Street, San Francisco, 
California; D. E. Coughlin, 70 Lincoln 
Street, North Adams; Dr. R. H. Gold- 
thwaite, Letterman Hospital, San Fran- 
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cisco, California; S. B. Hall, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. W. McM. Hanchett, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; B. C. Harvey, 10 South 
Third Avenue, Mt. Vernon, New York; 
D. W. Howes, 650 Main Street, New 
Rochelle, New York; W. W. Jones, 
1328 Spruce Street, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; J. F. Krokyn, 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston; E. F. Mann, 44 Pearl 
Street, Worcester; Dr. J. B. Manning, 
Box 507, Santa Barbara, California; 
Dr. C. H. Merrill, 68 Baltimore Street, 
Lynn; H. H. Morse, care of Florence 
Stove Company, 1101 Park Square 
Building, Boston; Harold Stiles, 220 
Stanton Avenue, Ames, Iowa; J. E. 
Switzer, care of The Chemical National 
Bank of New York, Madison Avenue, 
at 46th Street, New York City; R. .B. 
Thomas, P.O. Box C-197, Sparks, 
Nevada; R. C. Van Amringe, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston; A. H. Weed, 1 Federal 
Street, Boston. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

S. B. Trainer has been for two years 
president of Burndept of Canada, Ltd., 
172 King Street, West, Toronto, pur- 
chasing distributors in Canada for 
English and United States radio special- 
ties. In September, 1924, Trainer or- 
ganized the Amplion Corporation of 
America, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, of which company he is 
president. This company imports 
from England and will soon manufac- 
ture in the United States radio loud- 
speakers, the amplion, products of Al- 
fred Graham & Co., London. Trainer 
will remain a resident of Toronto. — 
R. R. Alexander has retired from the 
Barron-Alexander Company, invest- 


ment securities, and has opened an 
office at 1609 Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to deal in investment 
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bonds under the firm name of R. R. 
Alexander & Co. — A. J. Pates is super- 
vising engineer of the central office 
power equipments of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at 725 13th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. His home 
address is 4018 Marlboro Place, N.W., 
Washington. — E. B. Krumbhaar is 
secretary of the Rush Society, Phila- 
delphia, for the correlation of medical 
lectures, which has recently been re- 
organized. — F. D. Roosevelt is chair- 
man of the committee for completing 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City.—L. S. Hill, Jr., 
Major, Judge Advocate, U.S.A., is a 
student at the Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. —R. H. Keniston, Professor of 
Romance Languages and Dean of the 
Graduate School at Cornell University, 
has been appointed Professor of Spanish 
at the University of Chicago. — Fred 
Holdsworth has just returned from a 
two months’ trip to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. — Rev. W. W. Weller, who was 
marked “‘Lost”’ in the last Class Report, 
has been located at 243 Summit Street, 
Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. — The following men _ have 
changed their addresses: Dr. Mason 
Ross Pratt to 21 Cedar Hill Terrace, 
Swampscott; George Thomas Otis, at 
Bangor, Michigan; Harry Bowley 
Hollins, Jr., at 17 Broad Street, New 
York City; Dr. Edward Bell Krumb- 
haar, P.O. Box 4378, Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania; Paulding Fosdick at 25 
Broad Street, New York City; Robert 
N. Woodworth at 191 Whittier Place, 
Riverside, California. — John Jacob 
Rogers, A.M. 05, LL.B. ’07, whose 
brilliant public record has been a 
source of pride to all his classmates, died 
at Washington, D.C., March 28, 1925. 
His home was in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
but since 1913 he had continuously re- 
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presented the Fifth Massachusetts Dis- 
trict in Congress. Before going to 
Washington he had practised law in 
Lowell and had been a member of the 
city government and the school com- 
mittee. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the militia, and after the United 
States entered the World War he en- 
listed as a private in the field artillery, 
but the Armistice came before he saw 
service at the front. He was one of the 
leading Republicans in Massachusetts 
and it was often said that he was des- 
tined for higher political honors. He was 
author of the Rogers Bill, the new For- 
eign Service Act, which is one of the 
most notable and progressive pieces of 
legislation that has been enacted for 
some years. He had been in poor health 
for some months; at times he seemed to 
be on the way to recovery, but one set- 
back followed another, and his physi- 
cians finally decided that he was suffer- 
ing from Hodgkins’ disease, an ailment 
about which little is known. In 1907 he 
married Miss Edith F. Nourse, of 
Lowell, who survives. 


1905 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec. 
114 East 25th St., New York 

W. H. Davis is at Stanford Univer- 
sity as editor of the Food Research In- 
stitute. — Herman Henneberger’s ad- 
dress is 27 Pine Street, New York City; 
his home address is 1 East 56th Street, 
New York City; his winter address is 
627 South Irving Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, California. — K. K. McArthur 
has resigned as pastor of the Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church, Cambridge, to 
become secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches. — E. L. 
Smith, author of ““Common Stocks as 
Long-Term Investments,’ has been 
elected president of the Investment 
Managers Company, 22 William Street, 
New York City. — A. W. Locke has 


been elected president of the Harvard 
Club of the Connecticut Valley. — R. 
H. Ballard has become a member of 
Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. — 
W. S. Gifford has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. — N. E. Olds is 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Metal Products Company. 


1907 


Seta T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Baston 

February 27 the Class held a dinner 
in New York at which 75 members 
were present. The chairman of the 
Dinner Committee, Jack Reynolds, 
arranged a very pleasant and profitable 
occasion. The toastmaster was Dick 
Walsh, and there were speeches by 
Ernest Gruening, who gave a talk on 
Mexico, Dan Streeter, of Buffalo, and 
Frank Gunther, head of the Mexican 
Division of the Department of State, 
and others. The New York dinners of 
the Class are becoming a most impor- 
tant and interesting institution. — R. 
L. Bacon, LL.B. 1910, member of Con- 
gress, has been appointed a member of 
the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
This Board makes an annual inspection 
of all of the activities of the Naval 
Academy, reporting its findings to the 
President. He has also been ap- 
pointed a Commissioner on the United 
States Bunker Hill Sesquicentennial 
Commission, a commission to represent 
the Federal Government and_ the 
United States in the celebration and 
observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill to be commemorated on or 
about June 17, 1925. —J. H. Ijams, 
since December 1, 1918, in the bond 
department of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, became on April 15, 1925, the 
New York partner of the firm of Harri- 
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son, Smith & Company, 50 Broadway, 
New York City. —E. H. Gruening, 
M.D. 1912, is the editor of a two- 
volume work on “‘ These United States,” 
recently published. —John Weare is 
living in Paris, France. — W. L. Wes- 
ton is manager of the Woonsocket di- 
vision of the Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Company, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. His home address is 
355 Blackstone Street, Woonsocket. — 
Edward Ballantine’s orchestral suite 
from ‘‘The Garden of Hellas” first 
produced by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, February 19, 1923, was played 
in New York City at three concerts of 
the Philharmonic society, given during 
the Christmas holidays. Mr. Henry 
Hadley conducted. Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
man, of the New York Herald- Tribune, 
said, in his criticism of one of the per- 
“Mr. Ballantine... has 
felt the Debussyan magic; but he has 
not succumbed to it. He goes his own 
way, and on his course he makes music 
that is often fine-textured, rich in its 
orchestral color, distinguished in line, 
mood.” — B. L. Young, 
formerly Speaker of the Massachusetts 


formances: 


poetic in 


House of Representatives, has become 
a member of the law firm of Ropes, 
Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 60 State 
Street, Boston. He was connected 
with that firm until 1920, when he re- 
tired because of his activities in public 
life. — R. B. Ames, Secretary of the 
Harvard Law School since 1909, has 
resigned, his resignation to take effect 
at the end of the University year. — 
R. D. Leonard, M.D. 710, of Boston, 
has been elected president of the eastern 
section of the American Roentgen Ray 
Society. For the past twelve years he 
has been practising in Boston as a 
specialist in the X-ray. In 1915 he 
published ‘‘ Roentgen Diagnosis of Sur- 
gical Diseases of the Gastro-Intestinal 
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Tract,” one of the first books on that 
subject. In 1924 he was the first to call 
the attention of the medical profession 
to the value of the X-ray in the treat- 
ment of whooping-cough in children. 
He is a member of the New England 
Roentgen Ray Society and a fellow of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. — 
A memoir of Leighton Miles, a volume 
of about thirty pages, illustrated, 
has been published by his mother, . 
Mrs. Mary Leighton Miles. — H. W. 
Nichols has been elected vice-president 
and a director of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He received the 
highest vote ever cast for a candidate 
for office in the history of the Chamber. 
—F. C. Tenney has succeeded his 
father as president and treasurer of 
the Clifton Manufacturing Company, 
rubber, with plants in Jamaica Plain, 
and Buffalo, New York. Tenney is also 
vice-president of the Tenney Company, 
grain commission merchants, of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, Minnesota. — 
F. W. Wright, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts, was one 
of the speakers at the annual conference 
of principals of junior and senior high 
schools and a meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts branch of the National Associ- 
ation of Deans of Girls held at Amherst, 
March 18-20.—R. B. Gregg, after 
taking an agricultural course at the 
University of Wisconsin, is studying 
methods and conditions of agriculture 
in the Orient. His address is 40 Old 
Orchard Road, Chestnut Hill. — The 
present address of Arthur Cronin, wha 
is engaged in the real estate business 
with Cross & Brown Company, is 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
Corning Benton, of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, is president of the Associa- 
tion of Business Officers of Preparatory 
Schools. — The Franklin Institute has 
awarded to H. C. Hayes, A.M. 708, 
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Ph.D. ’11, of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, Anacostia, D.C., the Louis 
Edward Levy gold medal for his article 
on ‘‘Measuring Ocean Depths by 
Acoustical Methods.” The article was 
printed in the March, 1924, Journal of 
the Franklin Institute. — Raymond 
John Scully, LL.B. 1917, died in New 
York City February 10, from a blood 
clot on the brain. He had been in per- 
fect health, and death came instantly. 
After Scully graduated from College in 
1906, he became city editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Tribune; on taking his degree 
with the Class a year later, he became 
associated with a publishing house in 
New York City, later becoming a part- 
ner in the business, which was con- 
ducted under the name of Close, Gra- 
ham & Scully, Inc. He severed his 
connection with this business in 1914, 
and entered the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1917, at which time he 
entered the law firm of Byrne & Cut- 
cheon, New York, of which Mr. James 
Byrne was the head; he continued the 
practice of law with this firm until 
January 1, 1924, when he became a 
member of the law firm of Humes, 
Buck and Smith, 24 Broad Street, New 
York City. Among his classmates and 
among Harvard men in general, Ray 
Scully was loved and respected for his 
cheerful and kindly manner and his 
sympathetic point of view. He was an 
ardent member of the Class, participat- 
ing in its activities and always adding 
to the joy of occasions where he was 
present. He was, in fact, a member of 
the committee arranging for the Class 
dinner to be held in New York on 
February 27. In the legal profession he 
was much respected for his ability and 
was looked upon as a man fast forging 
to the front in matters pertaining to 
corporation law. He is survived by a 
widow, Ellen Kieley Scully, and by two 
children. 
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F. A. Harpine, See. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

Lemuel Bannister is a partner in the 
law firm of Walton, Bannister, Hubbard 
& Stitt, with offices in the American 
Radiator Building, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York City. — R. E. Beck’s 
address is Royalton, Vermont. — S. M. 
Chung has resumed his former office 
in Peking, China, as Vice-Minister of 
Finance and Director of the Salt Ad- 
ministration. — Nelson Dougherty is 
with Charles F. Smillie & Co., import- 
ers, 3 South William Street, New York 
City. — H. C. Drown is with the C. B. 
Roberts Engineering Company, 25 
Broadway, New York City. His home 
is at 6 Club Street, Montclair, New 
Jersey. — H. A. Erhard of Pearson, 
Erhard & Co., investment bankers, has 
moved his office to 50 Congress Street, 
Boston. — J. M. Groton is the rector of 
Grace Church, New Bedford. — M. W. 
Morrill’s home address is 126 Merriam 
Avenue, Leominster. — A. S. Olm- 
stead, 2d, is practising law in the office 
of Saul, Ewing, Remick & Saul, Pack- 
ard Building, 15th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. — H. M. Pitman 
is counsel for the Union Discount Com- 
pany, architects, contractors, ete., 50 E. 
42d Street, New York City. — W. L. 
Remick is general manager of the 
Hydrotator Company, 1328 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. — R. R. Reming- 
ton’s address is 207 East 16th Street, 
New York City. — G. G. Scheel’s ad- 
dress is 1123 Woodycrest Avenue, New 
York City. 





1911 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 
Arthur Beane died in New York City, 
March 15, 1925, after a brief illness, 
from pneumonia. He was one of the 
most widely known Harvard men. 
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Born in Massawippi, P.Q., June 27, 
1880, he spent his boyhood and early 
manhood in the sturdy life of that 
farming community. At a time when 
he was older than the usual preparatory 
schoolboy, he entered Mt. Hermon 
School, Mt. Hermon, where his vigor- 
ous personality developed into leader- 
ship and his spiritual nature acquired 
a religious devotion which continued 
through his life. He always retained a 
deep interest in Mt. Hermon and was a 
member of its graduate committee. As 
an undergraduate at Harvard he took 
an active part in Phillips Brooks 
House, and was interested also in ath- 
letics, particularly in rowing; but his 
great height made it impossible to find 
a place for him in an eight-oared shell, 
and consequently his strength and 
endurance could not be utilized. In the 
years just after his graduation, how- 
ever, he went, for several successive 
seasons, to Gales Ferry with the Har- 
vard Freshman crews; he did no coach- 
ing in rowing, but was adviser, coun- 
cillor, and friend to the young oarsmen. 
From 1911 to 1918 he was graduate 
secretary of the Phillips Brooks House 
Association; in that capacity he per- 
formed his greatest service to the 
University and its students and grad- 
uates. He was also treasurer of the Har- 
vard Union from 1913 to 1916. In 
August, 1918, he retired from Brooks 
House and became director of person- 
nel for the Slatersville Finishing Com- 
pany, Slatersville, Rhode Island, one of 
the plants of the Kendall Mills, Ine. 
He continued with that concern, and be- 
came general manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the Slatersville Finishing Com- 
pany and a director of the parent com- 
pany. At first he spent all his time in 
Slatersville, but as his increasing re- 
sponsibilities took him frequently to 
Boston and New York, at length he 
moved back to Cambridge, where he 
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lived at 26 Fresh Pond Parkway. In 
1912 he married Miss Ruth B. Richards 
of Washington, D.C. She survives, 
with four children. 


1912 
Raymonp S. Wrixins, Acting Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 

H. A. Baker has removed his offices 
for the general practice of law to 15 
State Street, Boston. —S. H. Cross 
is with Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. He was re- 
cently at the Boston Custom House 
for purposes of consultation as to Euro- 
pean trade conditions particularly in 
Belgium and Holland. — I. D. Dawes is 
comptroller of the Riegel Sack Com- 
pany, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. — Richard Douglas is in the bond 
department of Cassatt & Co., 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. — Dr. Paul 
Gustafson has moved his offices to 475 
Commonwealth 
Dr. Fabyan Packard is on the staff of 
the Massachusetts State Infirmary, 
Tewksbury. — C. S. Parker, instructor 
in French at Columbia University, has 
recently published two books: ‘‘The 
Defense of the Child by French Novel- 
ists” (George Banta Publishing Co., 
Wisconsin) and ‘Favorite French 
Stories” (Allyn & Bacon, Boston). He 
has recently received the degree of 
Ph.D. from Columbia. — Rev. W. E. 
Patrick has become rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Bakersfield, California. His 
address is 2100 17th Street, Bakers- 
field. — D. P. Ranney has become 
second assistant district attorney of 
Norfolk and Plymouth Counties. His 
office is at 6 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
C. E. Wilder is Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at Dartmouth College. — 
Frederick Wilder Pollard was born at 
Brookline, February 12, 1890. His 


Avenue, Boston. — 


parents were Elise Welsh and the late 
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A. Wilder Pollard. He prepared for 
college at St. Paul’s School, where he 
graduated in 1908. Pollard received the 
degrees of A.B. from the College in 
1912 and LL.B. from the Law School in 
1915. Following his admission to the 
Massachusetts Bar he practised law in 
Boston in the office of Warren, Gar- 
field, Whiteside and Lamson. From 
1911 to 1917 he was a member of Bat- 
tery A, Massachusetts Volunteer Mil- 
itia, and served on the Mexican border 
in 1916 as private and corporal. In 
August, 1917, he entered the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Plattsburg, New 
York, and was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in field artillery. He was as- 
signed to the 302d Field Artillery, serv- 
ing at Camp Devens from December, 
1917, to June, 1918, when he sailed 
overseas. In France he took part in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. Following 
his discharge from the army in April, 
1919, he resumed his Jaw practice. He 
died of pneumonia at Boston, February 
19, 1925. He was unmarried and lived 
with his mother at 14 Commonwealth 
Avenue. —George Davenport Hayward 
was born at Northeast Harbor, Maine, 
August 17, 1889, the son of Mabel S. 
and the late Dr. George Griswold Hay- 
ward, of the Class of 1877. He prepared 
for college at Noble and Greenough’s; 
in College he was a member of the 
Hasty Pudding and Fly Clubs. After 
his graduation in 1912, he was a clerk in 
Lee, Higginson and Company’s Boston 
office until the Great War. Following 
the War he was associated with Richard 
Searle, ’15, in the wool business in Bos- 
ton. Hayward had considerable mili- 
tary experience. He was a private in 
Troop B, First Massachusetts Cavalry, 
M.V.M., in service on the Mexican 
border in 1916. At the beginning of the 
World War he enlisted in Headquarters 
Troop, 26th Division, and sailed for 
France in October, 1917. He became a 
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second lieutenant of infantry in May, 
1918. Serving thereafter with the 27th 
Division, he took part in all its numer- 
ous military operations, including the 
Rheims sector, Flanders, and Mont 
Kemmel. He was badly gassed, and 
from this may have resulted the disease 
which caused his death. Hayward was 
a member of the board of governors and 
chairman of the squash racquets com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Boston, 
and had been for a number of years a 
member of Team A, representing the 
club. At Northeast Harbor he was 
commodore of the yacht club. He died 
at Saranac Lake, New York, April 10, 
1925. 


1913 
Wa ter Turts, Jr., Sec. 
20 Institute Rd., Worcester 

H. V. Bail, formerly with Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., is now comptroller 
of Browning, King & Co., men’s cloth- 
ing, New York City. Address is 16 
Cooper Square, New York City. — 
R. W. Beal’s address is 185 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. — Dr. G. H. Bigelow’s 
address is 231 Randolph Avenue, Mil- 
ton. — Floyd G. Blair’s address is 
Treasury Department, Room 277, 
Washington, D.C. — C. W. Burrage is 
with the Lunkenheimer Company, P.O. 
Box 876, Cincinnati, Ohio. —R. H. 
Burrage is with the Houston Graphite 
Company, P.O. Box 755, Houston, 
Texas. — J. F. Couch, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D.C., 
has been elected president of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists. — Harold De Courcy 
is assistant chief of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Laws, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. His home ad- 
dress is Apartment 23, 2310 Ashmead 
Place, Washington. — Nelson Gam- 
mans has opened an office for the gen- 
eral practice of law at 55 Liberty 
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Street, New York City. — E. S. Har- 
rington is associated with the New 
York Life Insurance Company, 60 
State Street, Boston. — J. S. Hutchin- 
son’s address is 34 Kinross Road, 
Brookline. — A. J. Jobin’s address is 
1110 White Street, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. — P. H. Keays’s address is 916 
Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, New 
York. — C. G. Kirov is associated with 
the Woven Steel Hose and Rubber 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey. — 
N. E. Paine, Jr.’s, address is 81 North 
Arlington Avenue, East Orange, New 
Jersey. —S. P. Speer’s address is 2 
East 56th Street, New York City. — 
R. P. Wade is credit manager of the 
Motor Discount Corporation and the 
Interstate Discount Company, South 
Bend, Indiana. His home address is 
1738 North College Street, South 
Bend. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

F. S. Kingsbury has formed a part- 
nership with Messrs. Walker for the 
practice of architecture — with offices 
at 120 Boylston Street, Boston. — R. P. 
Osborn has moved his furniture store to 
1 Washington Street, Boston, under the 
name of Osborn & Irwin, Inc. — W. T. 
Gardiner has been Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in Maine during its 
recent session. He is a member of the 
law firm of Andrews, Nelson & Gard- 
iner in Augusta, Maine. — The Class 
plans no gathering this June, but the 
Boston members will welcome any out- 
of-town classmates who will dare to 
come to Cambridge for the year follow- 
ing the glorious decennial. 


1916 
WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 
Standish Hall’s home address is 1007 
Avenue, 


North Lawrence Wichita, 
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Kansas. — C. O. J. Wheeler is assistant 
manager, in charge of manufacturing, 
of the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, 2 Rector Street, New York 
City. —J. O. Johnstone’s home ad- 
dress is 16 Brantwood Road, Worcester. 
— Captain A. F. Kingman studied last 
year at the Tank School of the French 
Army, Versailles, where he took a tech- 
nical course. He is now an instructor at 
the Tank School, Camp Meade, Mary- 
land. — Kenneth McDougall’s business 
address is in care of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, 7 Park Square, Boston; 
his home address is 5 Grantland Road, 
Wellesley Hills. — E. W. Mahan has 
opened an office at 200 Franklin Street, 
Boston, where he will be associated 
with~- Kaler, Carney, Liffier & Co., 
covering all kinds of insurance. Mahan 
is head coach of baseball at Harvard. — 
K. E. Pote is with Ray D. Lillibridge, 
Inc., advertising, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. His home address is 625 St. 
Mark’s Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 
—R. S. Spooner has been nominated 
by Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 
as special justice of the district court of 
Springfield. Spooner has practised law 
in Springfield since 1920. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Springfield 
division of the Law School of North- 
eastern University, and was at one 
time secretary of the Harvard Club of 
the Connecticut Valley. His business 
address is 31 Elm Street, Springfield. — 
J. W. Carroll is sales manager of the 
solid-tire department of the Hood Rub- 
ber Company. He was formerly na- 
tional account manager for the Miller 
Rubber Company and district manager 
of solid-tire sales for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company. — R. C. Seamans 
is with Harvey S. Chase & Co., ac- 
countants and auditors, Boston. His 
home address is 8 Orne Square, Salem. 
— S. M. Felton, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant general manager of the 
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Northwest division of the Pure Oil 
Company, Minneapolis, to general 
manager of the Eastern division of that 
company, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. His home address is Bronxville, 
New York. — Lewis Wald is superin- 
tendent of the Vellumoid Company, 
Greendale, Worcester. —H. J. Sey- 
mour has been with John Price Jones 
Corporation, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York City, since the war, and for the 
past year has represented that corpora- 
tion in Baltimore as executive secretary 
for the Johns Hopkins Half-Century 
Fund. His home address, temporarily, 
is 3003 Granada Avenue, Baltimore. 


1924 
Freperick A. O. Scnwarz, Sec. 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 

The first Class dinner is to be held on 
Monday, June 15, the day before Class 
Day, in Boston, probably at the Ho- 
tel Westminster. The committee in 
charge, of which F. T. Baldwin is chair- 
man, is making preparations for a large 
gathering and is planning a varied pro- 
gramme of entertainment. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: R. P. Bul- 
lard, F. S. Hill, C. J. Hubbard, H. C. 
Lodge, H. N. Pratt, and F. A. O. 
Schwarz. — The first Class Report will 
be in the hands of the members of the 
Class by the first of June. The only 
change from the practice of the past 
few years is in the exclusion of the 
Commencement Parts and inclusion of 
more comments on Harvard written 
last spring by members of the Class. 
The report will contain, of course, the 
latest addresses and occupations of the 
members of the Class. 


LITERARY NOTES 


#e* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
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in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

“Mental Measurement in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance,’ by John M. 
Brewer, Ph.D. 16, Associate Professor of 
Education in Harvard University, and 
others (Harvard University Press) is a 
booklet prepared by experienced teachers 
in a seminary class in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. As a compre- 
hensive yet condensed statement of the 
need for measurement, the possibilities, 
the procedure, and the results to be 
achieved, it should be of interest to every 
student of Education. Topics covered 
are the classifying and promoting of 
pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and 
schools, discovery of ability, measurement 
of occupational information, tests, and 
rating to aid in choice of occupation, tests 
in vocational education, placement, hir- 
ing, readjustment, and promotion. 

In the award of the Pulitzer Prizes in 
journalism and letters for the year 1924, 
assigned under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, the 
following Harvard men received prizes: 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, °87, author of 
“Barrett Wendell and His Letters,’ 
$1000, for the best American biography 
“teaching patriotic and unselfish serv- 
ices to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example.” 

Sidney Howard, Grad. 15-16, author 
of “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
$1000 for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, “which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage to raise the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners.”’ 

Frederic L. Paxson, A.M. ’02, author of 
the “History of the American Frontier,” 
for the “best book of the year on the 
United States.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, ’95, author 
of ‘The Man Who Died Twice,’’ $1000, 
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for the year’s best volume of verse by an 
American. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
The Supreme Court and Sovereign States, 
by Charles Warren, ’89. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 

This small volume comprises the Staf- 
ford Little Lectures at Princeton for 1924. 
Although they are primarily a study of 
our domestic constitutional history, they 
are essentially an argument in favor of our 
adherence to a court for the settlement 
of international disputes. At times the 
author speaks directly to the international 
question which now confronts us. For the 
most part, however, he is content to set 
forth the record of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the settlement of 
disputes between States and to let the 
reader frame for himself the argument 
from analogy in favor of an international 
court. 

We all know and all need to be reminded 
of the difficulties which the framers of the 
Articles of Confederation and of the Con- 
stitution had to face. Every State con- 
sidered itself independent and sovereign 
and was ready to advance what it con- 
ceived to be its own interests at the ex- 
pense of its neighbors. Only a fine spirit 
of compromise and determination within 
the Constitutional Convention, added to 
a growing general sense of the perils of 
dissension, put the constitution through. 

Henceforth the Federal judicial power 
was to extend to “Controversies between 
At first the resort 


two or more States.’ 
to the Supreme Court in interstate con- 
troversies was infrequent, but the practice 
has grown until now we have a record of 
some forty such disputes which the Court 
has settled. The number of suits, although 
impressive, is of less interest than the fact 
of settlement. Unless the Courts’ decrees 
against States can be enforced through 


proceedings against State officials as in- 
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dividuals, it is not clear that they can be 
enforced at all. And yet, in the course of 
one hundred and thirty-five years, the 
ultimate sanction has never had to be 
found. No State has refused obedience to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in an 
interstate suit. 

Arguments from analogy are vulnerable 
and there will be no lack of critics to ques- 
tion the resemblance between our Su- 
preme Court and any international court 
Yet the difficulties 
seemed as insurmountable in the 1780's as 
they seem to-day. In the face of them the 


that can be devised. 


Supreme Court was established and its 
jurisdiction over controversies between 
States previously considered sovereign 
and independent has been frequently and 
increasingly exercised with complete 
success. 

Since the publication of ‘*The Supreme 
Court in United States History’? Mr. 
Warren has been recognized as a master 
historian of our Federal judiciary. This 
volume is far less important than the 
earlier work, but it shows the same careful 
documenting and the same extraordinary 
knowledge of public opinion during the 
period discussed. 

Henry A, Yeomans, ’00. 


Wild Marriage, by B. H. Lehman, ’11. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The contention of this novel of Harvard 
and Cambridge seems to be that a man 
may properly elepe with a married 
woman if he is sure that she won't bore 
him at the end of a month or so. From 
that 
spring a plot contrived logically to il- 
lustrate it and also, we think, the curious 
unreality that pervades the tale. After all 


the requirements of contention 


we live in a moral world; consequently a 
novel about persons who have no moral 
sense has much the air of a disreputable 
fairy tale. The Harvard undergraduate 
who is the hero is an irresponsible amorist 
—as pagan as a Faun and with some- 
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thing of a Faun’s charm. The professor’s 
wife who falls in love with him has no 
compunctions in regard to her husband, 
who, the implication is, forfeited all his 
rights when he preferred scientific re- 
search in South America to the company 
of his spouse in Cambridge. The sub- 
sidiary characters — the respectable per- 
sons who are supposed to represent old 
Cambridge and the Puritan tradition — 
are treated as not understanding love and 
laughter and receive the charity due those 
who sin against life not so much wilfully 
as in consequence of a faulty education. 
The exception is Dean Lurdon, whose 
tolerance is represented as broader than 
the recognizable original would admit it 
in fact to be. The characterizations are, 
however, if not convincing, at least in- 
teresting. Two old women especially are 
arresting figures: one is Mrs. Couden, an 
ancient Boston aristocrat, and the other is 
Berenice, the fat yet beautiful mother of 
the hero. She it is that, learned in life and 
in love, acts the go 1 from the machine with 
firmness and tact and decrees that elope- 
ments are proper only for great lovers. 

The book is cleverly written. There 
are bits of description that will please 
those who know Cambridge and the Col- 
lege Yard. The physical scene the author 
has adequately enough presented; to the 
spiritual scene he strikes us as alien and 
blind. 


Where the Twain Met, by Herbert G. 
Woodworth, °82. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Co. 

The story describes the attempt of a 
Chinese millionaire and voluptuary to 
overcome the virtue of a young American 
woman, the daughter of a missionary. 
The attempt ends tragically for the Chi- 
nese, for at the critical moment a Corean 
pupil of the heroine’s hurls him over a 
cliff — which of course is most satis- 
factory. 

The merit of the book resides not in the 


plot, but in the really vivid descriptions 
of life in the far East — China, Japan and 
Corea. The local color is not only ap- 
propriately gorgeous, but is obviously 
faithful to Oriental fact. Mr. Woodworth 
in his closing scenes makes effective use 
of the appalling Japanese earthquake, of 
which he gives an impressive account. 

Time was when we worried over the 
morals of that region “‘Somewhere East of 
Suez” with the vices of which Mr. Kipling 
made us acquainted. If, however, we can 
trust the report of these two novels, we 
can draw the reassuring inference that the 
morals of the Orient are no worse than the 
morals of America. 


William Austin Smith; A Sketch, by 
Charles L. Slattery, °91. Mlustrated 
by Nine Essays of Dr. Smith. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

More than one Harvard class will re- 
member a mock debate at The Country 
Club between two celebrating classes 
fifteen years ago, where the honors were 
all with a pale clergyman wearing the 
badge ““W. A. Smith °95.’’ Though ten 
years an invalid and already twice ordered 
to give up the preaching that he loved, he 
was able to charm all the grades of intelli- 
gence of the celebrants by his whimsical 
humor in developing an alien theme. 

Shortly before his death in 1922, he 
asked the Reverend Charles L. Slattery 
to write an introduction to a slight volume 
of his essays. Bishop Slattery saw that 
the character and work of Dr. Smith de- 
served a real biography, and accomplished 
it, assisted by the correspondence of many 
years. It is fortunate that this life is 
written by one who was his minister at 
Faribault, Minnesota, in 1896, and again 
in New York twenty-six years later. The 
biography sketches a friendship covering 
all the mature life of Smith, as teacher in 
a boys’ school, student at Harvard, curate, 
rector and editor. 

It records a great fight against ill health 
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and discouragement which were unable to 
overcome his cheerfulness. Often in his 
letters to Bishop Slattery he begs to be 
warned if his Atlantic Monthly essays 
seemed flippant. After publishing “The 
Comic Spirit in Religion” and “The 
Seven Worst Sermons” he was still “full 
of convivial religion....I am bursting 
with sermons,” he said. ‘One doesn’t 
know the joy of a parson’s life till he is 
silenced.” 

Stricken with serious illness in 1901, he 
went to Bermuda where with deans and 
canons at garden parties he lived a chapter 
out of Trollope. Obliged to decline the 
rectorship of St. John’s, Providence, 
where he had been curate, he sought 
health again in Italy and Sicily, but was 
warned by a London specialist that he 
could never be well and must give up 
work. Nevertheless he accepted a call as 
rector of St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, where he 
preached eight years, daily conscious of 
the warning that work meant death. “It 
was like a glorious miracle to him that he 
could drive himself to overcome the sense 
of weakness.” 

Although ordered in 1911 never to go 
into the chancel again he became rector 
of Christ Church, Springfield, where his 
preaching was unusual in its reality and 
appeal. But he was forced to resign in 
1915 knowing that he had served his last 
parish, and became editor of The Church- 
man, “Editing is fun,’’ he wrote, “but I 
do like people better.”’ 

The Cambridge Theological School 
gave him the degree D.D. with praise of 
his unique work for the Church. “He 
abominated the Pharisaism,”’ says Bishop 
Slattery, “which relentlessly pursued the 
penitent sinner, and barred all the gates 
of righteousness for the exclusive use of 
those whose sin had not been revealed.” 

The biography is worthy of the Essays, 
and the Essays more than justify the 
biography. They are altogether charming 
and reveal why Dr. Smith was toast- 
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master for life at his Class dinners. 
“Browning and the Special Interests” 
is one of peculiar charm and significance. 
Perhaps his address to the graduating 
class of a girls’ school — ““On Widening 
the Margin’? — is one of the most pleas- 
ing. In it he preached what his friends 
realize was his own constant inspiration — 
the joy to be found in doing better than 
one needs; “such joy is the thing best 
worth having in life.”’ 


Selected Readings in Municipal Pro- 
blems, by Joseph Wright. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

In “Selected Readings in Municipal 
Problems,” Joseph Wright, Superintend- 
ent of the Library for Municipal Research 
at Harvard University, has brought to- 
gether a complete survey of the modern 
city. Most completely and clearly he sets 
out the history of the development of the 
problems of the municipality of to-day. 
He then shows us what we fieced to 
strengthen and make vital the forces 
which are needed to improve our cities. 

The thing we most need in the develop- 
ment of our cities is to understand the 
problem itself. To the understanding of 
that problem, Mr. Wright has made a 
most important contribution. His book 
is a fair review of the situation — com- 
piled to show the city neither better nor 
worse than it is but as it is, and written in 
the spirit of healthy optimism which 
stimulates interest in his subject. 

He appreciates the importance of the 
City in the social and economic life of our 
day and seeks to show that importance 
and to encourage and stimulate others to 
help in the problems of our future muni- 
cipal development. 

The Introduction by William B. Munro 
adds to the interest of the book. Not 
every one realizes that ‘‘most of the in- 
spiration to industrial and commercial 
progress comes from the cities.’’” He 
touches on the true problem of those in- 
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terested in municipal government when 
he says “the fundamental problem of 
municipal government is that of educating 
the sovereign authority, which is the 
electorate. No electorate ever deliberately 
chose to be misgoverned.”’ 

Andrew J. Peters, ’95 


Prisons and Common Sense, by Thomas 
Mott Osborne, ’84, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1924. 

In this volume Mr. Osborne makes an 
earnest and effective plea for prison re- 
form. Briefly summarized, his argument 
is that retaliation and reform are not 
proper motives for imprisoning criminals, 
that prisons exist solely for the protection 
of society and that deterrence from crime 
should be the only purpose of imprison- 
ment. Having established this conten- 
tion, Mr. Osborne proceeds to show that 
in order to effect its proper purpose, the 
prison must abandon the old methods of 
severity — without, however, adopting 
the equally vicious system of coddling or 
bribing prisoners to be good; that it must 
become an educational institution, in- 
terested in making its inmates not good 
prisoners, but good citizens, and that 
therefore it must train them in honest 
labor and in citizenship. As an example 
of the means by which these purposes may 
be accomplished, Mr. Osborne cites the 
history of the Mutual Welfare League — 
a prison system not imposed arbitrarily 
dy the prison authorities, but desired and 
requested by the prisoners themselves, 
and founded on the principle of individual 
responsibility for the common welfare. 
“The experience of the Mutual Welfare 
League has shown that when responsibil- 
ity is honestly and fairly placed upon 
men — eyen criminals in prison — they 
will rise to it.”” The experiment can suc- 
ceed, however, only when it is tried under 
the guidance of an understanding and un- 
prejudiced warden; to antagonism on the 
part of prison authorities and prejudice 
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against the League Mr. Osborne attributes 
the failures that have overtaken it. He 
is confident, however, that with better 
public understanding the fundamental 
soundness of the system will be recognized 
and that then prison reform will soon be- 
come an accomplished fact. 

Mr. Osborne writes with earnestness 
and with authority. His book is likely to 
carry conviction to those who read it. 


The Death of Christopher Marlowe, by J. 
Leslie Hotson, ’20. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1925. 

Dr. Hotson has made a genuine and 
important literary discovery, the details 
of which he has presented most inter- 
estingly in this small and handsomely 
printed volume. First having become 
convinced from a study of the facsimile of 
the Burial Register at Deptford that the 
name of Marlowe’s slayer was recorded as 
ffrezer, not as Archer, according to com- 
mon belief, he searched among the Eliza- 
bethan documents in the Public Record 
office in Chancery Lane, and in the Cal- 
ender of Close Rolls found that one 
Ingram Frizer had been a party to the 
transfer of a small piece of property. Con- 
tinuing his search, he turned to the Patent 
Rolls of the Chancery in which pardons 
were entered and found the pardon 
granted by the Queen to Ingram Frizer 
for killing Christpoher Marlowe in self- 
defence. Not only did he come upon this 
document, which rehearsed the terms of 
the Coroner’s inquest and gave the full 
story of the affray, but he also by further 
patient and painstaking search found the 
writ of summons and the findings of the 
Coroner’s sixteen men. The facts as set 
forth by eye-witnesses were briefly as 
follows: Marlowe, Frizer, and two others 
met together at ten o'clock in the morning 
in a room in the house of one Eleanor Bull, 
a widow, and spent the day there, feasting 
and drinking. After supper in the evening 
a dispute arose between Marlowe and 
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Frizer as to who should pay the score. 
Marlowe started up from the bed on which 
he had been lying, seized Frizer’s dagger 
and attacked him with it, wounding him 
twice in the head. Frizer grappled with 
him and in the struggle drove the dagger 
into Marlowe’s head above his right eye, 
killing him instantly. 

Dr. Hotson’s book is fully documented; 
its value as a work of scholarly research is 
attested by the introduction which Pro- 
fessor Kittredge has supplied and in 
which he has written, “It is a privilege to 
introduce such a book to the reader.”’ 


Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism, by 
Edgar S. Brightman, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925. 

In the Ingersoll Lecture for 1925 Pro- 
fessor Brightman interprets the idealism 
of the metaphysicians of the early nine- 
teenth century and shows that in general 
it is favorable to belief in personal im- 
mortality. Being based on the conception 
of truth as an organic whole, it rejected 
both the idea that the individual is a 
passing biological incident and the idea 
that individuals are lost and absorbed 
iu une whole. According to idealistic logic, 
individuals find their value by actual 
eternal membership in the whole, and 
human personality is an organism within 
the universal organism, essential to the 
meaning of the whole. The discussion is 
necessarily abstruse and somewhat diffi- 
cult, but Professor Brightman has pre- 
sented it in a form that should prove en- 
lightening to the general reader. 


A Bridgeman of the Crossways, by Justin 
Heresford, Jr. 
Jones Company. 

It is to be regretted that the Harvard 
man who is the author of this interesting 
and thoughtful book should have chosen 
to conceal his identity under an assumed 
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name. The work is the product of ripe 
experience and a philosophic and analytic 
mind. It can hardly be called a novel, 
although it is written in the form of a 
novel and introduces various characters, 
of whom the most important is the nar- 
rator’s father, a homespun philosopher 
with an individual point of view and a 
picturesque manner of expressing his 
ideas. Mainly through this character the 
author sets out a conception of conduct 
and worship, of duty and reverence, that 
must impress every thoughtful reader as 
essentially sound, even though in some 
respects it is critical of orthodox beliefs. 
With religion that is crystallized in dog- 
matic articles of faith the author has no 
sympathy; he gives a good deal of space to 
exposing liturgical inconsistencies and 
fallacies; he makes an earnest plea for 
simplifying religious observance and mak- 
ing it more truly representative of sincere 
sentiment and emotion. 

Excellent as the book is in its treatment 
of serious themes, it suffers at times from 
the author’s effort to brighten it by the 
introduction of playful passages. 


Selected Medical Papers, by Alfred Worces- 
ter, 78. Boston: Fair Seas Company. 
Although Dr. Worcester is the author 
of all but one of the papers contained in 
this volume, the publication of the book, 
according to a prefatory note, was a com- 
plete surprise to him and was undertaken 
by some of his colleagues not only to pay 
a deserved tribute to a great physician 
but also to present in available form much 
material useful for historical record. 
Most of the papers deal in a technical 
manner with medical and surgical topics, 
and are addressed therefore to a special 
audience; but the sketch of Dr. Worcester 
by H. Quimby Gallupe, M. D. (Harvard) 
718, and Dwight O'Hara, M.D. (Harvard) 
*19, is so admirable a portrayal of charac- 
ter and is so full of human interest that 
one could wish for the book a far wider 
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circulation among laymen than it is likely 
to have. 


From Infancy to Childhood, by Richard M. 
Smith, M D.’07. Boston: The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press. 

In this book Dr. Smith, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in Harvard University, 
gives rules for the care of children between 
the ages of two and six years, a period of 
great physical and mental growth; he also 
offers a number of suggestions designed to 
aid in mental training. An excellent fea- 
ture of the volume is a page of First Aid 
suggestions telling what to do in certain 
emergencies, such as choking, convulsions, 
croup, earache, etc. Dr. Smith’s treat- 
ment of his subject is always concrete and 
practical; he discusses in the most specific 
way such topics as the Nursery, Physical 
Development, Cere of the Body, Clothes, 
Food, and Daily Routine. A chapter on 
Sickness prescribes the measures to be 
taken in case of certain symptoms and in 
common emergencies. No less useful is 
the chapter on Training and Education. 
The little book is packed so full of essen- 
tial information and presents it in such 
simple and readable form that it is a most 
valuable manual for parents. 


National Government Loans, by William 
L. Raymond, ’99. Boston: C. W. 
Barren. 

Investment funds, no less than other 
commodities or labor, tend to seek the 
highest price commensurate with safety 
and all other things considered. 

Even if only the selfish motive is seen, 
it is not at all surprising that United 
States investors should have loaned to no 
less than twenty-eight foreign govern- 
ments, and particularly within the last 
ten years, the large sum of two and one- 
half billion dollars. Doubtless other bil- 
lions have been loaned to individual 
enterprise conducted under those same 
governments, but Mr. Raymond’s book 
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is concerned with only those loans made 
to governments. 

Just as the rate of return was largely 
responsible for leading American citizens 
to make those investments, so now their 
interests follow them. It is, therefore, 
timely that William L. Raymond, an able 
financial analyst, should give us his latest 
book entitled ‘‘ National Government 
Loans.” 

The book, which appeared first in the 
the form of sixteen articles in Barron’s 
Weekly, is written in simple, non-technical 
language. It is a decidedly readable book 
for any one interested in investments. 

Having been written primarily for 
American investors, the book contains a 
brief financial story of the United States 
and each of the twenty-eight foreign 
governments which now have bonds out- 
standing in the hands of individual Amer- 
ican investors. Mr. Raymond’s financial 
historical summaries deserve special com- 
mendation. 

All of the issues now outstanding are 
summarized at the end of the book in a 
convenient reference table. The table in- 
cludes the bond rate, maturity date, the 
original amount issued, the offering price, 
the price range to January 1, 1925, and 
the sinking fund features of each issue. 
Perhaps this table might have been im- 
proved by giving the date of issue and the 
price and yield as of January 1, 1925. 

It is apparent that not all foreign 
government bonds, even the external 
ones, may be classed as investments. In 
this field, as in every other, it is necessary 
to “pick and choose.’’ In an impartial 
manner the author has sketched the finan- 
cial picture, past and present, of each of 
the nations under consideration with a 
view to assisting the investor in the matter 
of selection. 

The credit of any nation is determined 
largely by the origin, history and character 
of its people; its economic resources and 
stage of economic development; its geo- 
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graphic location and international trade 
position; its size and political standing; 
its financial and industrial history; the 
condition of its budget and monetary unit; 
and its present debt and tax burden in 
relation to its wealth and national income. 
Each of these subjects, where it has any 
particular bearing, has been treated in a 
brief, concise and broad-minded manner 
in attempting to show the credit position 
of each of the various nations. One need 
not necessarily agree with the conclusions 
of the author yet he gives us the benefit of 
his broad experience by expressing his 
opinion as to the credit standing of each 


nation. 
W. A. B. 


Random Letters from Many Countries, by 
John Gardner Coolidge, ’84. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. 


The author is the most striking con- 
trast to that subject “‘Who never cares to 
wander from his own fireside.’’ ‘‘For to 
admire and for to see, for to observe this 
world so wide,’’ appears to have been the 
rule of the author as well as of the subject 
of Kipling’s verse. The letters are written 
to various persons, graduates of Harvard 
and others, but principally to the mother 
of the author, and cover the years 1887 to 
1908 inclusive. The story begins with 
passage in the ship A. G. Ropes from New 
York to Yokohama occupying from Feb- 
ruary to June in that year, during four 
weeks of which they saw no sail. While in 
Japan he teaches Japanese scholars and 
visits Nikko to view an eclipse of the sun. 
In 1889 his letters describe a trip inland 
from Pehang to Selangor with a mining 
prospector in the course of which he en- 
counters the native Sakei who “live 
mostly on small birds which they shoot 
with blowpipes and poisoned darts.” 

In 1890, while at Para in Brazil, he 
notes: “There is no enthusiasm at all for 
the republic; in fact there is discontent, 
for the Provisional Government made 
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promises which have not been kept and 
general legislation has been favorable to 
the southern provinces at the expense of 
those up here.”’ 

In Rio Janeiro his friend and he had 
yellow fever and an epidemic of smallpox 
follows. Meanwhile “‘our home is in- 
fested with ants, cockroaches, and serv- 
ants.” 

The notes on England and the Conti- 
nent in 1895, 1896, and 1897 are not sig- 
nificant. It is noted that “‘The excite- 
ment in England and bitterness against 
Germany over the Kaiser’s telegram [to 
Kruger] were infinitely greater than any 
feeling against us during the Venezuelan 
trouble.’ The further note as to his 
brother the mathematician will be appre- 
ciated as just by the intimates of the lat- 
ter: “He [Julian] was in perfect health and 
spirits and was on the go from morning to 
night.”’ 

In 1898 he is in Cuba during the fight- 
ing without taking part therein and simi- 
larly in Manila a year later, where he 
notes “the lack of sympathy, to put it 
mildly, between the army and the navy.”’ 
He had observed the same phenomenon 
in Brazil when Admirals de Mello and de 
Garna were finally worsted by the Presi- 
dent-Dictator General Peixotto after the 
army and navy had dethroned the Em- 
peror Dom Pedro. 

From 1900 the interest of the corre- 
spondence increases. For here is history in 
the making, seen at close range and care- 
fully recorded, beginning with General 
Buller’s camp at Chieveley which is in 
communication by heliograph with the 
garrison at Ladysmith to which also the 
Boer encampment separating the two sig- 
nals sent “the ironical message, ‘Why is 
Lord Roberts coming out, isn’t Mr. Buller 
well?’”” Andin January, 1900, he writes: 


**T think that the Boers must collapse be- 
fore very long....They have undoubt- 
edly done very well so far as the two 
thousand British prisoners in Pretoria in- 
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dicate....The English now outnumber 
them two to one and more are coming 
every day....I do not feel much confi- 
dence in the Free Staters.”’ 

His brief but important service in the 
consulate was an important factor in 
leading to the appointment in May, 1902, 
of Mr. Coolidge as first secretary to the 
American Legation in Peking. Here he 
records the general esteem in which our 
Minister Mr. Conger was held by diplo- 
mats and missionaries alike, praises the 
climate and approves the harmonious re- 
lations between the three rival Protestant 
missionary societies. 

He chronicles in a readable way his 
meeting with Dr. Smith (‘‘interesting 
talker and he never stops’’), Sir Robert 
Hart (‘the only man in Peking who can 
make grass grow and has a brass band, so 
gives a weekly lawn party in summer’’), 
Willard Straight (‘a young American 
with very long legs... who speaks Chi- 
nese easily”’), and William Phillips, Har- 
vard 1900 (“the apple of the eye of the 
legation, the one member about whom 
there are no buts and ifs”’). 

July 25, 1903, ‘““Some people, including 
Dr. Morrison of the Tirries, are very sure 
of war”’ (between Japan and Russia over 
Manchuria), and five months later Mr. 
Coolidge justly conjectures: “Of course 
Russia does not want war, if she can keep 
on doing just as she likes without it, and 
consequently will not fight until she is in- 
terfered with, so that Japan will be the 
one to strike the first blow and will be 
called the aggressor.” 

September 13, 1904, he notes that the 
legations have thus far been able, thanks 
to the United States, ‘‘to bolster up the 
tottering neutrality of China. Further, 
that the Baltic squadron is too late... it 
should have started two months ago.”’ 
He was in Neuchwang for a few days just 
after the Japanese took it over and re- 
cords, ‘‘They were very keen, very seri- 
ous, and very severe.” 
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He regrets the departure of the Peking 
correspondent of the Kokumin Shimbun 
— “He was a gentleman and a scholar in 
a Japanesy sort of way” —and is im- 
pressed with directions issued by the Rus- 
sian Government concerning the laws of 
war, for the guidance of officers and men 
in the field: ‘‘If you meet the enemy, you 
must kill him for God and the Czar, but if 
he lays down his arms or is wounded, he is 
your brother.” 

The difficulty of entertaining the sev- 
enty-five members of the Taft-Roosevelt 
excursion in 1905 is amusingly described 
and the mean-spirited revenge of a great 
railroad magnate, lately placed in the 
Ananias Club, at failing to receive the 
same attention for his suite as was ex- 
tended to the daughter of the President, 

Nor was Mr. Harriman the only “ male- 
factor of great wealth.’ ‘‘Ever since I 
have been here the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has been a source of trouble and dan- 
ger. Their methods are high-handed and 
their agents as a rule unscrupulous and 
exacting. They seem to believe, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that their power is so 
great at home that they can do as they 
want, disregarding all interests but their 
own, and if the breaking strain is reached, 
can count on our Government to see only 
their side of the case.’’ In this they were 
disappointed while Woodrow Wilson was 
President. Perhaps he went too far in as- 
suming Big Business always wrong! 

The Russo-Japanese War, like every 
other important racial struggle, had a pro- 
found effect upon non-combatants no less 
than upon combatants. Thus, in 1906 in 
China ‘‘the dominating note ...is the 
effort to have China follow in the foot- 
steps of western progress without the 
guidance or participation of the for- 
eigner.’’ ‘‘ There are ten thousand Chinese 
students in Tokyo. .. . Dr. Tenney’s boys, 
now in the United States, may have much 
to say some day about our future rela- 
tions.” 








There are extracts from the letters mak- 
ing it evident that the sterling qualities of 
humanity are not confined to any race or 
creed. The letters show the author to be a 
patriotic American. 

From Brazil he writes: “Americans 
here, I am sorry to say, many of them are 
a very bad lot, being disreputable specula- 
tors or adventurers who have come from 
New York. There is also a resident colony 
who are not wanted at all except by the 
police. Their principal business in life is 
the floating of companies.” 

He queries whether “‘most of our col- 
leges, especially those in the West, give a 
man education rather than refinement”’; 
and regrets our careless parsimony in 
sending a congratulation to the Empress 
Dowager misspelled. At Rio he writes, 
“The professional nurse, an English 
woman, got drunk.”’ She was then attend- 
ing a patient critically sick with yellow 
fever. She is succeeded by a Frenchman, 
and “I think we both owe our lives to his 
care, and I my more rapid recovery to his 
never-failing attention and unwearying 
bonhommie.”’ A young French diplomat, 
Pierre Soyer, proved a most cultivated 
and agreeable companion. 

Paris is delightful, and so is London. 
The English soldier is a fine man, but is 
not always commanded by competent 
officers. ‘Botha and his people made a 
sad show of General French.”’ “I like the 
Boers. They are a simple and manly peo- 
ple.” This observation came as a result 
of serving as American vice-consul from 
January, 1900, to the surrender of Pre- 
toria six months later. 

Possibly the Germans are less well 
thought of. At Peking he “‘saw, among 
other interesting things, the ruins of the 
Observatory. It is absolutely destroyed 
and the instruments are most of them in 
Potsdam.’ “I sometimes feel that the 





Germans are an unlovely race.” 
The diplomatic experiences in Mexico, 
1907, as first secretary, and in Nicaragua, 
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1908, as minister, are less interesting than 
the China record, and neither the diplo- 
matic society in these countries nor the 
climate was so much appreciated. The 
record ends with a cordial letter from 
President Roosevelt highly appreciative 
of the ability of the author for further em- 
ployment in the diplomatic service of the 
United States. 
RW. 


The Best Continental Short Stories of 1923- 
24. Edited by Richard Eaton. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Best French Short Stories of 1923-24. 
Edited by Richard Eaton. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Best British Short Stories of 1924. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien, 712, 
and John Cournos. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

“The increasing popularity of the short 
story throughout the world may be di- 
rectly attributed to the influence of mod- 
ern civilization. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the past century has been supple- 
mented to-day by an Artistic Revolution 
whose basis is the application of the time- 
saving devices of industry to artistic pro- 
duction. Literature more than any other 
art is the reflection of the «esthetic devel- 
opment of a nation. Hence, with the 
growing tendency toward efficiency and 
standardization, the short story has 
achieved an importance second to no 
other branch of literature.’ So reads Mr. 
Eaton’s Preface to the “ Best Continental 
Short Stories.” 

Whether other more venerable genres 
will graciously yield their positions to the 
short story remains to be learned, but at 
any rate the importance of this art-form 
“of the times” seems to be sufficient to 
warrant the annual publication of three 
stout collections from foreign parts. 

In his volume of “Continental Short 
Stories” Mr. Eaton conscientiously 
picked one or more representatives from 
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twenty-two European nations. Of these 
twenty-two, several countries are not 
commonly considered as contributors to 
the arts. Such are Esthonia, Finland, 
Latvia, Portugal, and Turkey. Cosmo- 
politanism of this kind adds to the book a 
large amount of interest and arouses won- 
der in our own minds that artistic en- 
deavor advances itself amid national con- 
ditions of unfavorable nature. However, 
lest a renewed faith should lead us to a 
sweeping emulation, it will be observed 
that this worthy cosmopolitanism gives 
the collection an uneven quality. It is 
only to be expected that countries lacking 
a background of art should be unable to 
match the products of deep cultures. Ob- 
vious as this difference is in most cases, 
happily enough we find discrepancies. 
Latvia, barely a nation, has two authors, 
Andrejs Upitis and Janis Ejernis, whose 
stories many a Frenchman would be glad 
to have written; and Greece comes out of 
centuries of inertia and produces a story 
by N. G. Kathforne, entitled significantly 
“For a New Resurrection.” 

But it is not wise to classify a nation on 
the results of one man’s work. A story is, 
of course, the product of varied forces, but 
that of the individual is the strongest. 
Mr. Eaton’s collection presents a con- 
course of short-story writers who differ 
little from nation to nation. Individual 
merit manifests itself in men like Schitz- 
ler, Capek, Winckler, Ivanoff, and Upitis, 
but they are all bound in filial devo- 
tion to their masters, Maupassant and 
Chekov. 

For the painstaking task of covering so 
broad a field Mr. Eaton deserves strong 
commendation. 

Of the other volumes little need be said, 
for they bring together authors for the 
most part well known in this country. 
Mr. Eaton’s “French Short Stories,” al- 
though in general tone much like the 
other European stories, show much the 
influence of the psychological novel 


through Paul Morand, Paul Bourget, 
P. Drieux La Rochelle, and Gaston 
Picard. 

The selection of “ British Short Stories” 
by Messrs. O’Brien and Cournos is, as 
might be expected, very similar — with 
an added blunt irony that the French 
prefer to omit. Melancholy but admira- 
bly written stories like A. E. Coppard’s 
“The Higgler” give the book a tone that 
makes one wonder how these stories could 
come out of the same country that gave 
birth to “Tom Jones.” But whatever the 
tone the collection is representative and 
the stories are finely wrought. 

Such an impressive international dis- 
play goes far to prove that the short-story 
writer’s art is now a great art. 


T. 8. RB. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

* All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

The Makropoulos Secret, by Karel Capek: In- 
troduction by H. T. Parker, ’90. Boston: John W. 
Luce & Co. 1925. Cloth, 165 pp. 

Selected Medical Papers, by Alfred Worcester, ’78. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. 1925. Cloth, illustrated, 
339 pp. $3. 

Prisons and Common Sense, by Thomas Mott 
Osborne, ’84. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1924. Cloth, 105 pp. $1.25. 

Where the Twain Met, by Herbert G. Woodworth, 
*82. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1925. Cloth, 
834 pp. $2. 

Business: A Profession, by Louis D. Brandeis, 
LL.B., ’77. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1925. 
Cloth, 374 pp. $3. 

William Austin Smith: A Sketch, by Charles 
Lewis Slattery, ’91. Illustrated by nine essays of 
Dr. Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1925. 
Cloth, illustrated, 244 pp. $2.50. 

Humanism and Technology, by C. Grant Robert- 
son, and others. London: Oxford University Press. 
1924. Cloth, 91 pp. $1.20. 

A Bridgeman of the Crossways, by Justin Heres- 
ford, Jr., Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1925. Cloth, 
290 pp. 

Wild Marriage, by B. H. Lehman, ’11. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1925. 
Cloth, 324 pp. 

From Infancy to Childhood, by Richard M. Smith, 
M.D. ’07. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
1925. Cloth, 105 pp. $1.25. 

Selected Readings in Municipal Problems, by 
Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Library for 
Municipal Research at Harvard University. With 
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an Introduction by William Bennett Munro, Ph.D. 
00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1925. Cloth, 961 pp. $4. 

The Ninetieth Birthday of Charles William Eliot, 
Proceedings in Sanders Theatre and the Yard, 
March 20, 1924. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1925. Cloth, illustrated. 245 pp. 

Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, Borden Parker Bowne Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Boston University. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1925. Cloth, 
66 pp. $1. 

Edward Everett, Orator and Statesman, by Paul 
Revere Frothingham, ’86. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1925. Illustrated, 
495 pp. $6. 

William Austin, the Creator of Peter Rugg, Being 
a Biographical Sketch of William Austin, together 
with the best of his short stories, collected and 
edited by his grandson, Walter Austin, ’87. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 1925. Illustrated, 
338 pp. $5. 

The Religion of Thirty Great Thinkers, by Albert 
Gehring, ’94. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
1925. Cloth, 268 pp. 

The Death of Christopher Marlowe, by J. Leslie 
Hotson, ’20. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1925. Cloth, 76 pp. 

Konrad Wallenrod and Other Writings of Adam 
Mickiewicz, translated from the Polish by Jewell 
Parish, Dorothea Prall Radin, George Rapall 
Noyes, ’94, and others. Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1925. Cloth, 209 pp. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapvates’ MaGazINg, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1888. William Bayard de Billier to Mrs. 
Anna Kelly Burge, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 16, 1925. 

1895. Jerome Carruth Smith to Anne 
Morton, at Fall River, Jan. 10, 
1925. 

[1897]. Henry Davenport Cleveland to 
Mrs. Pearl Hyman Nolker, at St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 27, 1924. 

1901. Fisher Tenney Bullard to Anna 
Lillian Wadley, at East Elmhurst, 
N.Y., April 13, 1925. 


1901. Elmer Schlesinger to Eleanor 


Medill Patterson, at New York, 
N.Y., April 11, 1925. 

[1906]. Edmund Steuart Davis to Mari- 
anne Goodhue McKeever, at Stam- 
ford, Conn., March 23, 1925. 

1906. Robert Withington to Helen Fran- 
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ces Small, at Brookline, March 21, 

1925. 

John Weare to Helene Kornfeld, at 

Boston, Feb. 25, 1925. 

John Frederick Spence to Grace 

W. Joyce, at Brockton, April 16, 

1925. 

Charles Carleton Kimball to Eliza- 

beth Osborne Ward, at Brookline, 

April 15, 1925. 

Frank Vincent Burton to Beatrice 

Elliott, at London, England. 

William Logan Fox to Mary B. 

Thayer, at Villa Nova, Pa., May 

14, 1925. . 

Thorpe Dreisbach Nesbit to Edith 

Anne Tener, at New York, N.Y., 

April 27, 1925. 

James Hazen Ripley to Marguerite 

Doubleday, at New York, N.Y., 

May 6, 1925. 

1915. Beverley Duer to Julia Mary de 
Forest, at New York, N.Y., Dec. 
27, 1924. 

[1916]. John Rogers Hurlburt to Edith A. 
Healey, at Swampscott, April 14, 
1925. 

1917. Isaac Scherck Heller to Mildred 
May Harris, at Dallas, Tex., March 
25, 1925. 

1918. Richard Clarke Cooke to Eleanor 
Gibbs, at West Newton, April 25, 
1925. 

1918. Harry Herbert Dampman to Ethel 
Mary Thomson, at Summit, N.J., 
April 11, 1925. 

1919. Herman Frederick Nehlsen to 
Gladys Jacqueline Shores, at Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., Nov. 29, 1924. 

1919. Philip Edward Stevenson to Gladys 
Pulford, at Santa Fé, N.M., March 
12, 1925. 

1920. Edward Cabot to Eunice Johnson, 
at Milton, April 9, 1925. 

1920. George Washington Helm to Dor- 
othy Ely, at Garden City, N.Y., 
Feb. 14, 1925. 

1920, Emanuel Geoffrey Nathan to Ruth 


1907. 


1910. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 
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1920. 


Gordon, at Brookline, March 31, 
1925. 
Edward Wheeler Scripture, Jr., to 
Annabel Reid, at Boston, April 18, 
1925. 


[1921]. Edward Andrews Clark, Jr., to 


1921. 


1921. 


Martha Dickinson Snow, at Co- 
hasset, Feb. 18, 1925. 

David Thurber Eaton to Georgiana 
Burr Belden, at New York, N.Y., 
April 14, 1925. 

Winchester Fitch Ingersoll to Hope 
Garland, at New York, N.Y., 
April 24, 1925. 


[1921]. Davis Merwin to Josephine C. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


[1923]. Robert 


1923. 


1924. 


1924. 


Underwood, at Evanston, IIl., 
Jan. 31, 1925. 

John Sise to Mary Cornelia He- 
bard, at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 23, 
1925. 

Augustus Broadhurst Field, Jr., to 
Harriet Winthrop McKim, at 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y., April 18, 
1925. 


. David McKendree Key to Marjorie 


Wright, at Washington, D.C., Feb. 
7, 1925. 
Dudley Fisher Kimball to Ruth 
Seabury, at Boston, March 38, 
1925. . 


. Howard Townsend, Jr., to Caroline 


Lockett Moore, at Atlanta, Ga., 
April 15, 1925. 

Fessenden Thayer to 
Katherine Harvey, at Dover, April 
30, 1925. 

William Howell Wells to Dorothea 
Elizabeth Crowe, at Brookline, 
Feb. 21, 1925. 

Edward James Norris, Jr., to 
Katherine Margaret Digney, at 
Boston, April 30, 1925. 

Robert Lovejoy Raymond, Jr., to 
Olivia Howard, at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, April 4, 1925. 


[1925]. Josiah Humphrey Child to Ellen 


Lovering, at Boston, April 18, 
1925. 


Necrology 


1859 


1859. 


1863. 


1867. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 


1872. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1885. 


1891, 
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NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 
. Loring Woart Bailey, A.M., d. at 
Fredericton, N.B., Can., Jan. 10, 
1925. 
Charles Augustus Daniels, A.M., d. 
at Malden, April 20, 1925. 
Frederick Baylies Allen, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 19, 1925. 
Silas Webster Hale, d. at Marlboro, 
April 5, 1925. 
Robert Swain Morison, A.M., 
S.T.B., d. at Cambridge, Feb. 12, 
1925. 
Raymond Fletcher Holway, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1925. 
Samuel Eliot Guild, d. at Boston, 
Feb. 27, 1925. 
Arthur Lord, d. at Boston, April 
10, 1925. 
Edward Winslow Wellington, d. at 
Ellsworth, Kans., Feb. 18, 1925. 
Albert Smith Thayer, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at Ruxton, Md., Jan. 26, 1925. 
Marcus Percival Bennett, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Jan. 14, 1925. 
Edward Cunningham Hall, d. at 
Miles City, Mont., March 22, 
1925. 
William Phillips Richards, d. at 
West Somerville, April 8, 1925. 
Robert Sidoine Sauzade, d. at 
Englewood, N.J., April 9, 1925. 
Charles Thornton Adams, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1925. 
Alfred Jaretzki, d. at New York, 
N.Y., March 14, 1925. 
Thomas Alexander Hyde, d. at 
Weymouth, Feb. 21, 1925. 
Charles Bingham Penrose, Ph.D., 
A.M., d. at Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 27, 1925. 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Jan. 28, 1925. 
Charles Ephraim Stearns, d. at 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. Feb. 7, 
1925. 

Walter Effingham Maynard, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 4, 1925. 
Samuel Barnum, d. at Topeka, 
Kans., Sept. 13, 1924. 

Albert Benton Carman, d. at 
Cambridge, Ohio, Sept. 17, 1924. 
Stephen Faunce Sears, d. at Boston, 
March 21, 1925. 

Milton Sanford Barger, d. at sea, 
March 5, 1925. 

Frank York Hall, d. at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., April 17, 1925. 

Walter Reed Dale Owen, d. at 
New Harmony, Ind., Jan. 24, 1925. 
Shirley Elmer Roberts, d. at Ma- 
nila, P.I., March 10, 1925. 

John Jacob Rogers, A.M., LL.B., 
d. at Washington, D.C., March 28, 
1925. 

Alva Harold Perkins, d. at Brook- 
line, April 8, 1925. 

Robert Emmet Tracy, LL.B., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1925. 
Raymond John Scully, LL.B., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 10, 1925. 
George Davenport Hayward, d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., April 10, 1925. 
Frederick Wilder Pollard, LL.B., 
d. at Boston, Feb. 19, 1925. 
Arthur Gordon Webster, Jr., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 28, 1925. 
Samuel Brooks Adams, d. at East 
Washington, N.H., Feb. 21, 1925. 
Leonardo Pinto Campagna, A.A., d. 
at Boston, March 1, 1925. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1898. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


1904. 


1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1912. 
1912. 
1914. 
1919. 


1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1900. Charles Horace Talmage, A.M., d. 
at Charlestown, April 2, 1925. 
1901. Francis James Bradley, A.M., d. at 
St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods College, 
Indiana, April 27, 1925. 

1902. Frederick Walton Carpenter, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Hartford, Conn., 


March 1, 1925. 
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1905. David Brainerd Spooner, Ph.D., d. 
at Agra, India, Jan. 30, 1925. 


Law School 


1859. Everett Pepperell Wheeler, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 9, 1925. 

1864. James Edward Carmalt, d. at 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 23, 1925. 

Thomas Leggett Sturtevant, d. at 

Quincy, Feb. 9, 1925. 

Ira Bliss Keith, d. at Lynn, March 

23, 1925. 

Louis Cole Maynard, d. at Dallas, 

Tex., Feb. 8, 1925. 


1865. 
1871. 


1898. 


Medical School 


Joseph Spalding, d. at Putnam, 
Conn., July 17, 1923. 

Thomas Joseph Lawler, d. at 
Winthrop, April 27, 1925. 

Andrew James Halpin, d. at 
Lowell, Oct. 10, 1924. 

William Joseph Sheehan, d. at 
Salem, March 17, 1925. 

Harry Delano Kennard, d. at 
Peabody, March 6, 1925. 

Charles Francis Maguire, d. at 
Somerville, Feb. 28, 1925. 

Edward Everett Myers, d. at 
Vienna, Austria, Feb. 24, 1925. 
Parnac Adam Adamian, d. at Wor- 
cester, Feb. 3, 1925. 

1924. Frank Edward Heathfield, d. at 
Germantown, Pa., Feb. 4, 1925. 


1867. 
1882, 
1889. 
1891. 
1895. 
1897. 
1901. 


1906. 


School of Veterinary Medicine. 
1895. Abijah Weld Draper, d. at Mil- 
ton, March, 1925. 
1896. Daniel Patrick Keogh, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 28, 1925. 


Dental School 


1911. Charles Sumner Emerson, d. at 
Watertown, Feb. 8, 1925. 


Scientific School 
1865. Pierre Cheesman du Bois, d. at 
Alameda, Cal., Feb. 26, 1925. 
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Divinity School 
1914. Garabed Manory Missirian, S.T.B., 
d. at Fresno, Cal., Dec. 8, 1924. 


Honorary Degrees 
1910. Robert Archey Woods, A.M., d. at 
Boston, Feb. 18, 1925. 
1916. John Singer Sargent, Art.D., d. at 
London, England, April 15, 1925. 


Cemporarp SHembers 


The College 

1875. Walter Salisbury Cutler, d. at 
Long Beach, Cal., March $31, 
1925. 

1877. William Church Davenport, d. at 
Taunton, Feb. 2, 1925. 

1878. James Herbert Dwinell, d. at Win- 
chester, March 12, 1925. 

1881. Herbert Austin, d. at Boston, 
March 22, 1925. 

1884. Chester William Bliss, d. at New 
London, Conn., March 2, 1925. 

1888. Charles Ferdinand Henry, d. July 
28, 1896. 

1888. John Hitz Metzerott, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jan. 2, 1923. 

1888. William Evelyn Porter, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 26, 1925. 

1891. William Hahn Foley, d. at Jackson- 
ville, ll., July 31, 1923. 

1895. Francis Campbell, d. at Paris, 
France, Nov. 24, 1921. 

1900. Lawrence Brainerd, d. at Cam- 
bridge, March 12, 1925. 

1901. George Campbell Lawrence, d. at 
Warrenton, Va., March 16, 1925. 

1905. David Mount Lockrow, d. at Bos- 
ton, March 13, 1925. 

1908. Charles Binney Tupper, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 9, 1925. 

1910. Paul Draper, d. at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 15, 1925. 

1910. Geoffrey James Giles, d. at San 
Antonio, Tex., Sept. 11, 1916. 
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1911. Arthur Beane, d. at New York, 
N.Y., March 15, 1925. 

1923. Stephen Warren McKean Downs, 
d. at sea, Feb. 17, 1925. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1918-19. Alfred William Fitz, d. at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 15, 1925. 


Law School 


1862-63. Aulick Palmer, d. at Bar 
Harbor, Me., March 20, 1925. 
1893-94. Perry Thomas McVay, d. at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 28, 
1925. 

1905-07. Henry Laureston Withee, d. at 
Rockport, Me., March 8, 1925. 


Medical School 

1875-76. John James Berry, d. at New- 
castle, N.H., April 24, 1925. 

1889-91. Heinrich Frederick James 
Klagge, d. at Newton Centre, 
March 22, 1925. 

1894-95. Edson Parker Howes, d. at 
South Yarmouth, March 23, 1925. 


Scientific School 
1876-78. Edward Baldwin Owen, d. at 
Stockbridge, Jan. 26, 1925. 
1892-93. James Albert Hunter, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 22, 1925. 
1902-04. Lucas Edward Moore, d. at New 
Orleans, La., Feb. 14, 1925. 
1902-04. Sims Gill Wylie, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 23, 1925. 


Divinity School 
1858-60. John William Hudson, d. at 
Peabody, April 27, 1925. 
1890-91, 1904-05. Joel Hastings Metcalf, 
d. at Portland, Me., Feb. 21, 1925. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


When Dean Greenough, now on leave 
of absence abroad, resumes his duties next 
fall, he will have five assistant deans 
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instead of four as heretofore. The four 
who are now serving will stay on, and a 
new assistant dean will be added in the 
person of Elliot Perkins, ’23, of West- 
wood, who, since his graduation from 
Harvard College, with honors in History 
and Literature, has been studying in the 
Law School and acting as proctor in one 
of the Freshman dormitories. The di- 
vision of work among the assistant deans 
next year will be as follows: Delmar 
Leighton, 719, will continue as assistant 
dean in charge of records. He is also 
Secretary of the Committee on Choice of 
Vocations, a member of the crew com- 
mittee, and of the governing board of the 
Harvard Union. Lawrence S. Mayo, ’10, 
who has been with Seniors and Juniors 
this year, will have charge of Sophomores, 
Seniors, and _ out-of-course students. 
Robert E. Bacon, A.M. ’18, will continue 
to have charge of the Class of 1927, next 
year as Juniors. Edward A. Whitney, 717, 
chairman of the Board of Tutors in 
History and Literature, will have general 
supervision over the Freshman class, and 
will be assisted by Elliott Perkins, ’23. 
Perkins is the son of T. N. Perkins who 
this year resigned as a member of the 
Harvard Corporation to serve abroad 
with the Reparations Commission. 

Paul E. More, A.M. ’93, who taught 
Sanskrit at Harvard thirty years ago and 
has since been literary editor of the 
Independent and New York Evening Post, 
and editor of the Nation, will be a lecturer 
in Greek and Latin for the second half of 
1925-26. He is the author of Shelburne 
Essays and of important books on Greek 
philosophy. 

An unfinished painting of Diana by 
Tintoretto; a fine Venetian portrait of a 
man; and two paintings by Nicholas 
Poussin — a Nativity, and The Birth of 
Bacchus, — all belonging to Samuel Sachs 
of New York, and loaned by him every 
year to the Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University, are now on exhibition at the 
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Museum and will remain there through 
the summer. 

The new tomb discovered at Giza 
pyramids by the Harvard-Boston Expedi- 
tion has been closed up and sealed to 
await Dr. Reisner’s return to Egypt. Be- 
fore it was sealed, the inscription on the 
gold mat was clearly read as follows: 
‘*Lord-of-the-two-crowns Sneferuw, the 
Horus Neb-Ma’at.’’ The name of the 
person buried in the coffin remains un- 
known. The presence of the name of 
Sneferuw on the mat does not prove 
that this king was buried in the tomb, but 
only that the burial was made in his 
reign. 

The Harvard Corporation has awarded 
the contract for the construction of build- 
ings for the Harvard Business School 
at Cambridge to the Hegeman-Harris 
Company of New York. The contract 
requires the development of a tract of land 
along the Charles River, about fifteen 
acres in area, including the installation of 
utilities and the building of streets, and 
the construction of a library, dormitories, 
administration and classroom buildings. 

Hon. Robert Luce, ’82, a member of the 
National House of Representatives from 
the 13th Massachusetts District, gave the 
Godkin Lectures on March 16, March 20, 
March 23, March 27, and March 30, in 
Harvard Hall. His subject was “Con- 
gressional Government.” 

Under the joint auspices of the Ger- 
manic Museum and the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard University, Professor Oskar 
Hagen, of the University of Géttingen, 
delivered on March 5 and 6, in the 
Lecture Room of the Fogg Museum, two 
lectures on “Two Great Masters of the 
German Renaissance — Albrecht Diirer 
and Matthias Grunewald.’’ They were 
given in English, and were illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

Dr. John S. P. Tatlock, ’96, who has 
been named Professor of English at Har- 
vard, has been since 1915 Professor of 
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English Philology at Stanford University. 
After receiving his master’s degree at Har- 
vard in 1897, he taught for four years at 
the University of Michigan, returning to 
Harvard in 1901 to study for the doctor’s 
degree which he secured in 1903. For the 
next twelve years, as instructor and 
professor of various grades, Dr. Tatlock 
taught at the University of Michigan, 
going in 1915 to Stanford University. 
There he became head of the English 
Department. He is author and editor of 
numerous works, among them “The De- 
velopment and Chronology of Chaucer’s 
Works” (1907), Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Cressida”’ (1912), and “ Representa- 
tive English Plays’’ (1916). 

Notable gifts recently made by two 
anonymous donors raise Harvard’s al- 
ready good Milton collection in the Col- 
legeeLibrary to one of the very first rank. 
Probably the only superior collection of 
Miltoniana is that in the British Museum. 
Chief of the recent gifts is one of the great 
rarities of Milton bibliography, a copy of 
the first (1637) edition of ‘‘Comus,”’ 
which was brought to this country after 
the sale of the Bridgewater Collection by 
the well-known New York bookseller, 
Gabriel Wells. Through his interest and 
coéperation it was secured for the Harvard 
Library, being presented to it in memory 
of Lionel de Jersey Harvard, 15, by a 
Harvard graduate and benefactor who 
wishes to remain unknown. Recently a 
first edition of the ““Comus” was sold for 
over $14,000, and the intrinsic value to- 
gether with its unusual associations makes 
the new Harvard “‘Comus” one of the 
great treasures of its Library. The other 
gifts come from a member of the Library 
Visiting Committee and consist of three 
items: (1) a royal broadside proclamation 
(1660) for the suppression of two of 
Milton’s prose works, “Pro Populo 


, te AH 


Anglicano Defensio,”’ and the ‘‘Eikono- 
clastes’’; (2) a treatise on Latin Grammar, 
** Accedence Commenc’t”’ (1669) recalling 
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Milton’s school-mastering days; and (3) 
four differing impressions of the first 
edition of “Paradise Lost,” issued be- 
tween 1667 and 1669. There were six 
such issues and Harvard by this gift now 
possesses a complete set of major variants 
of this first edition. 

The annual two-day meeting of the 
Overseers occurred on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 11 and 12, in the Faculty Room 
of University Hall. The morning and 
afternoon sessions of the first day were 
devoted, after the regular business meet- 
ing, to a consideration of “The Edu- 
cational Journey of the Undergraduate 
through College.’ Henry Pennypacker, 
88, chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
mission, discussed admission to Harvard 
College and the work of his committee. 
The Freshman year was described by 
Edward A. Whitney, 717, assistant dean 
of the College in chargg of Freshmen. 
Professor George H. Chase, ’96, acting 
dean of Harvard College, talked on 
“Discipline and Counsel,” being followed 
by the Regent of the University, Matthew 
Luce, ’91, who spoke on the proctors and 
social life of the undergraduate. After 
luncheon in the Freshman Halls, the Over- 
seers returned to University Hall, and 
heard about the students’ choice of elec- 
tive courses from Assistant Dean Delmar 
Leighton, °19, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Choice of Electives. The tutors 
and tutorial program in the College were 
then described briefly by four of the tutors: 
Assistant Professors Robert P. Blake, 
A.M. ’09, and A. Chester Hanford, Ph.D. 
’23, tutors in the department of History, 
Government, and Economics, Assistant- 
Professor J. Tucker Murray, 99, chairman 
of the Board of Tutors in the Division of 
Modern Languages, and David M. Little, 
Jr., 718, a tutor in the same division. 
In closing, the general examination was 
described by Professor Henry A. Yeo- 
mans, Harvard, ’00, of the department 
of History, Government, and Economics. 
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On Tuesday there were two talks on the 
general subject of the Faculty at Work. 
Professor Clifford H. Moore, ’89, chairman 
of the Committee on Instruction and next 
year to be Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, discussed “Organization of 
Studies and the Budget.’ The position 
and functions of the Faculty were de- 
scribed by President Lowell in the clos- 
ing speech of the meeting. 

On September 1, 1925, after thirty-six 
years of teaching in the University, Pro- 
fessor Hans Car] Giinther von Jagemann, 
Professor of Germanic Philology since 
1898, will become Professor Emeritus. 

Dr. William C. Greene, Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin, has been 
named Chairman of the Board of Tutors 
in the Division of Ancient Languages. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1911, and 
later was Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. He is 
now tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages. 

The Harvard student employment 
office has been reorganized in accordance 
with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee appointed by President Lowell 
last November to investigate the em- 
ployment situation at Harvard and other 
universities. One of the fundamental 
recommendations was that a thoroughly 
competent employment expert be ap- 
pointed to study the situation and de- 
velop a detailed and comprehensive plan 
for an employment office sufficient to 
the needs of the University at present, 
and capable of expansion sufficient to 
meet all future needs. Harvard’s new 
Secretary for Student Employment, ap- 
pointed by the Corporation, is Walker W. 
Daly, ’14, who has been for some time 
secretary and director of the Service De- 
partment of William L. Fletcher, Inc., 





employment managers and counselors, 
of Boston. 
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‘If wishes were Aaa! taced wonld r ride” 








T F beggars by wishing could ride they would nevertheless still be beggars. 
A ride would get them nowhere, nor would it, even to them, mean anything. 


The ride is the thing and that pre-supposes that the right to ride has been 
earned and the destination has been thought out before foot is put in the 
stirrup. 


But after all the old proverb has an appeal for us. Its sarcasm exposes the 
futility of wishing without working; it suggests that dreams do not come true 
without effort. 


It is all right to wish.. The man who dreams of nothing and wishes for 
nothing generally will not work and will get nothing. The man who gets-some- 
thing visualizes it first, wishes for it, and then works for it. 


When General Grant told his wife that they were poor because all their ; 


property had been lost through the rascality of a business partner, Mrs. Grant 
was naturally much grieved. “ But,” said the general, “ It is nothing to compare 
with what it would be 


if one of the children had gone wrong.’ 


The proverb suggests that there is a “wish” in most human hearts. Serious- 
minded mer. and women realize responsibilities, and if in moderate circum- 
stances, they wonder how these obligations can be met, Therefore, they “wish.” 


About what does your dearest wish centre? Your children of course. If 
you live you will take care of their training and education. Your productive 
power will give them a chance in life, a chance to ride, But suppose you © 
not live. 


Can they in that unhappy event be educated? Can they ride? They can. 
They can by your forethought; and they will not be beggars either, and in 
doing it you will not indulge in mere dreams. Your wish will become a reality, 
They will know how to ride, whither to ride, and what to do when they get 
there. 


All this can be done through Life Insurance. 
Life Insurance is a real magician. 
It makes wishes real horses and the otherwise helpless can ride, 


Send for a New York Life agent. He will give you a good “mount” for 
which you can pay (no begging), and a destination — the protection of your 
dependents. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Darwin P: Kinestey, President 
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The Board of Directors, Union Bank —1810 


“THEY HELPED PLACE BOSTON’S 
INDUSTRIAL CORNERSTONE 


‘*Oliver Wendell, Sam"] Brown, Benj. 
Joy, Benj. Buney, Oliver Brewster, 
Stephen Codman, Sam’! Cobb, Edw. 
Gray and Henderson. Inches."* . 
Famous names of a city rich in tradition, 


The list of names quoted is the Board 
of Directors of the Union Bank (now the 
National Union Bank) in the year 1810. 


The National Union Bank owes its 
present position in today’s industrial life 
of New England to the fact that such 
upstanding, vigorous men as these han- 
dled. its destinies in the early days of its 
existence. 














Yesterday's Thrift- 
5 ; Coase bs 
Today’s Prosper 
UR forefathers — those sendy citizens this “ 
bank served one hundred and thirty years | 
ago——combined industry with thrift, to build 4 
soundly and well the foundation of New England’s | 
prosperity. a 
Insure your future well-being by practicing this — 


same combination of thrift and industry. Your 
ability to save is of equal importance to your earn: 


ing power. 


A. modest sum deposited in our Savings Department, 
and earning interest, will lay your foundation of finan- 
cial independence, The central location of our bank, — 
the careful, efficient, friendly service, and the assur- 
ance our stability and codperation hold out to you 
will aid greatly your desire to save —and prosper. 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS — ‘Efficiently q 
handled with an unusual service of counsel and — 
codperation, by capable executives. TRUST DE- 
PARTMENT— Acting as. registrar and transfer 
agent for Corporate Trusts, to function as trustees 
and executors for Personal. Trusts, Wills and 
Estates. Also Collection. Service, Credit Informa- 
tion and a Foreign Department for Travelers’ 
Cheques and Letters of Credit, 
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Established in 1792 






COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


CORPORATE AND PERSONAL TRUSTS 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 









209 WASHINGTON ST. 
HEAD OF STATE STREET 
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